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FOREWORD 


Teodor Laco’s novel «The Face-up» has been appraised 
as one of the best of its kind at the literary competition 
organized on the 30th anniversary of the liberation of Al- 
bania (1974). 

The plot of the novel, which develops within a few 
months, takes the reader back to the years immediately 
after the 1st Congress of the Communist Party of Al- 
bunia!) (November 1948), which stressed the urgent need 
to carry through to the end the struggle against the distor- 
tions in the political line due to the hostile interference 
of the Yugoslav leadership in the internal affairs of our 
Party and State and defined the main orientations for the 
building of the bases of socialism. 

..Among the tasks demanding solution, the most ur- 
gent problem facing our Party was the strengthening of 
the economic links between the working class and the pea- 
santry, the most rapid possible increase of the forces of 
production in agriculture. The existing system of accumula- 
tion and supply was a stumbling block to the solution of 
this problem. Therefore, first of all, it was essential that 
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1) This Congress decided to change the name of the Communist 
Party of Albania into the Party of Labour of Albania. 


the Party should follow a policy which stimulated the in- 
crease of agricultural and livestock production. 

The author tackles an important political, ideological 
and economic problem of the time. In the beginning of 
1949 the Central Committee of the Party of Labour of Al- 
bania approved a new system of procurement and supply. 
On the one hand, its aim was to secure supplies of agricul- 
tural products for the city and of raw materials for the 
light and food processing industry and on the other hand, 
to stimulate the peasantry to increase production and ex- 
change it with industrial products on a reciprocal basis. 
This would further strengthen the alliance of the working 
class with the peasantry. 

The main plot of the novel revolves around the efforts 
to secure the bread grain for the town from this exchange 
of agricultural with industrial goods. The attitude of the 
various classes towards this problem, the difficulties en- 
countered on the road to building socialism and the efforts 
made to overcome them are reflected in this novel as a 
process of the uninterrupted class struggle. The 
main conflicts arise from the resistance put up by the 
hostile elements who act openly (the rich peasants in the 
countryside and the representatives of the overthrown 
classes, such as merchants, market speculators and others 
in the town) as well as elements infected by reactionary 
propaganda (Xhezo), or inveterate bureaucrats and career- 
seekers (Kopi Rrapushi). 

The group opposed to them, and which bears the 
brunt of the conflict, is made up of communists, in the 
first place, among whom are Martin Kreka, Nezir Hardini 
and Mitt Vozari, poor peasants eager to give to the work- 
ers, their comrades-in-arms of yesterday, even their last 
grain of wheat and maize. The presence of the working 
class, its vigour and impetus in the construction of the new 
life, is deeply felt in the novel. 

From the unfolding of events, the reader is acquainted 
with the sacrifices of the communists and the great un- 
compromising struggle of the Party against all the enemies 
of socialism in an important period of the revolution tn 
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Albania. The communists are realistically portrayed with 
their spirit of sacrifice, with their loyalty to the principles 
of the Party, their rich spiritual world, their straightfor- 
ward and direct approach to the peasants and the workers. 

The novel, which has as its central conflict the struggle 
of the new against the old, the overthrow of the old and 


the triumph of the socialist road, has great ideological and 
artistic values. 


PART ONE 


WINTER APPROACH 


Winter was setting in with its first snow-fall... 

The cold season was knocking at the gates of the town, 
nestled on a wind-swept table-land, covered with perma- 
nent rime — the harbinger of winter. Early snow was 
something in the ordinary line of things and that night, 
lying in bed, he felt its shivery and dream-like light pre- 
sence. 

The familiar darkness of the long disturbed nights of 
this late autumn had suddenly turned white, and the room 
was luminous and calm as though a strange cloud had crept 
into it. There was something inexplicably sad in this unex- 
pected after midnight silence... Perhaps it was duc to the 
fact that this was the third successive night that he woke 
so early. During the two previous sleepless nights he had 
lain in bed listening to the rain-drops on the tin-sheet of 
the roof. It was a drowsy rain falling in calm undisturbed 
nights. Nevertheless he could not sleep and said to himself 
that his old rheumatism with its steallhy pains was to 
blame. 

Carefully, he turned to rest on his side. A draught of 
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cold air found its way through an inlet of the cold bed- 
cover and made him shiver. His young wife, lying beside 
him, felt it too and huddled closer to him. 

He smiled, slowly rufling her hair which had spread 
over the pillow, pulled the quilt and covered her up to her 
neck. Without moving, he tried to bring his own quick 
breathing to her regular breathing pace of his. But this 
was something impossible, childishly vain. He smiled 
again to her pretty oval face which now rested on his arm. 
He remained in that position till his hand became cramped 
and the army of blood bodies, like a swarm of flies, rushed 
towards the finger-tips which were now losing their sen- 
sitiveness. Pressing down on the springs of the bed, he 
carefully pulled his arm free and pressed the button of the 
Jamp-shade on the night table. The room was fooded in a 
green light. The shadows of things were prolonged. After 
turning the lamp-shade against the wall to keep the light 
from falling on his wife’s face, he slipped out of the 
warm bed. 


The dawn was two long hours away. 

Time seemed to creep incredibly slowly and the march 
of the clock, breaking the silence of the night with its 
tick-tocks, had a lazy go like stiff horses which strike their 
hooves against the stones without making a step forward. 

The spacious high-ceilinged bedroom seemed colder 
than the nights before. He regretted to have left his warm 
bed, but his bare limbs had grown cold already and he 
feared that their touch might waken her, which he did not 
wish to do. He dressed himself, took an ash-tray, and put 
it on the window-sill. Though his mouth felt dry and 
bitter, he lit a cigarette. 

«Why have the light on at all? I can do without it all 
the same. It might waken Donika. And she need not share 
my hours of sleeplessness,» he rebuked himself and tiptoed 
over to the night-table. The floor did not yield any 
noise under his feet, clad in thick woolen socks which 
his mother had knit for him, in her village. He put off 
the light and the overwhelming whiteness spreading over 
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the town, beyond the window, stepped in at once. Then, 
his tall figure darkened the window. 

The house Martin Kreka was living in for several 
months now was situated on a slopy hillside. The window 
of his bedroom overlooked the low roofs of some small 
houses, huddled together and squeezing against one another 
so closely that the roofs, with their watery tongues, kept 
talking together in rainy weather. The folding landscape 
of old brownish tiles carefully hid the court-yards, the 
small flower-pots, the water-wells, and the daily life of 
their owners, beneath the shadow of this common roof. 
They were inhabited by tradesmen, small shop-keepers, 
unimportant office-workers of the past regime. As they 
could not raise their houses higher or could not compete 
with the merchants and the bourgeoisie of the town, they 
were Satisfied with what they had accomplished and felt 
themselves somebody, for they had each their abode after 
all. Small, low, more often than not one-storied houses, 
nevertheless they sensed the importance of living under 
their own roofs. They lived with the illusion that this se- 
cluded life was pleasant and had something mysterious 
about it which the fate had predestined for them alone. 
Therefore, as if to shun the narrow cobbled-streets and its 
curious passers-by, they had put up their high encircling 
walls overhanging with lilacs and wisteria vines, while to 
the windows which they could not dispose with for they 
are the eyes of the house, they had attached fences of 
shutters. 

Martin often wondered at the sort of life going on 
within those walls. Perhaps he did so whenever he 
walked up and down this narrow street along which he 
reviewed the stern parade of shutters, painted in cheap 
green fading under the action of the sun. It was a 
stagnant unclamourous life. Now and then quarrels would 
flare up only to subside again as though shying off from 
the ears of the town. 

Frequently he would fall back into his childhood when 
fancy took him over an immense scope of unfathomed 
limits. He visualized that one day something unexpected 
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and shocking, like an earthquake, would shake this quarter 
of the town shattering its walls, low roofs, and shutters. 
It would bring them all down. Their choking dust would 
go away with the wind. And the town would become 
another town, open to the sun and light. 

The forgotten cigarette burned his finger. He came to 
himself. The thin layer of snow on the roofs made the illu- 
sion of dawn seem real. This was so because of the decep- 
tive whiteness, and he was aware that real dawn was still 
far away... 

He stood still quite a while. 

Over there where the low roofs ended and the boul- 
vard began with its high three-storied blocks, against the 
background of a gray sky, he saw the slender outlines of 
the strange tower with a waving roof, set up on four gothic 
columns on the terrace of doctor Dollaku’s’ mansion. 
Though the doctor said that he had turned it into a shelter 
for the pigeons, Martin thought it was an insensible sweet 
will on the part of the doctor. The irritant pain on his 
Shoulder seemed to have come further down with having 
stayed too long in the same place, so he threw out his 
arms abruptly until he felt the blood rushing quicker and 
the pain gradually dying out. For a moment he doubted 
whether the pain had been really inside his limbs, or 
whether it was something else, implanted deeper and im- 
possible of being disposed of from his mind however 
hard he tried to bring his mind to work on other 
things distantly related with it. Wasn’t this a vain and 
useless effort? Soon the day would break and he would 
step out into the street, and go to work. But ‘this painful 
reminder would increase in every step he would take in 
the streets of the town. His effort to forget it was useless 
even at night. 

He lit another cigarette. The thick notebook felt 
heavy in his inside coat pocket. Every evening he made 
short notes of what he planned to do during the next day: 
the names of those he had to meet, to interview. However, 
his work-day always went beyond these limits because 
many other people, who had not appeared in these cursory 
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notes, prepared to meet him. They wanted advice, or had 
to put up some complaint, or were out to guess his plans, 
or to bring him round to their point of view, or to win 
him over. Everyone according to his own end... 

And this put off his work-day till late evening. 

He reminded himself of a note about a short visit to 
the new bakery which Vasil Lito, an engineering worker, 
had undertaken to build. «I don’t have to put it down...,» 
he thought. «It’s not likely to escape me.» 

Some bands of pale, yellowish light flittered on the 
walls. He turned round and saw Donika busy at the stove. 
She was bent in an unusual and rather amusing manner 
because of her pregnancy. Inside that uncomfortable prot- 
rusion there were the beginnings of a new, mysterious 
creature which would come out after a few months to 
plant itself among them, to bring them an anxiously ex- 
pected joy... This thought was always a source of exilera- 
tion, filling his whole being. Martin went up to her and 
laid his cold hands on the soft, warm shoulders of his 
young wife. Her hot breath sent his chest fluttering like a 
long caress. 

«What is he doing?... Martin said. 

This question was uttered like a grace, as though afraid 
lest it might waken someone. 

«He’s nasty mischievous indeed,» the woman said, 
«kicking me up when he takes a fancy to. He woke me up.» 

Between them, they always called it a he child, though 
Martin sometimes said that he would like the child to be 
a girl. But Donika did not believe him... 

«Put this coat over your shoulders,» Martin said. «It 
has been snowing and it’s cold.» 

«Really?» she chuckled with joy, and covering her 
breast with his large coat, went up to the window. 

In their town the snow was a yearly common event, 
like the rain, however she rejoiced and jumped like a child 
at the first snow-fall. 

«What cares shall wear him when he becomes my 
age?» the thought flashed in Martin’s head. «Will he ever 
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wake up at night? Will he wait for the dawn, like me, with 
a cigarette in his lips? Of course, his sleep will be distur- 
bed, too, for he will also have something to worry about, 
but it won’t be because of food grains, because of the daily 
bread! No!». 

He made an effort to guess the sort of thoughts that 
might stubbornly rob and devour the hours of sleep of 
that he, of that nameless he, thirty years later, This obsses- 
sed for a while his fancy which originated from his dream- 
adicted part of his being. He too, the nameless one, might 
stay like that, silently waiting for the morning light at the 
window, thinking of the lay-out of the town which would 
be set up on the solid evaquated ground of the old quart- 
ers. 

The noise of boiling water was heard on the stove and 
the pleasant fragrance of home brewn tea spread in the 
room. Donika hurried to take the pot from the stove. Its 
handle was too hot and as she poured it she made some 
wild gestures, resting now on one leg and then on the 
other as though the legs were to blame, letting out a low 
whistle as she did it. Everything in those gestures had 
something very tender and feminine, but she did it with 
such hautiness that Martin could not help smiling. He went 
up to her, took the tea-pot, and poured a glassfull. 

«How come, you don’t get scorched?» she said 
rubbing ner palms. 

«Mine are rough with wood-chopping,» he said. 

«Poor me, I'm not cut for a housewife, am I?» Donika 
said dejectedly. Her voice shook with the constant eager- 
ness of the young housewife who longs to hear a word of 
praise about her work. She wanted badly to hear a denial 
and waited in feverish impatience. But he grew silent and 
sipped the tea in great gulps. 

«Why don't you say something?» she said a bit down- 
hearted. 

«Why ask me, Donika?» he said. «J haven’t been mar- 
ried before to be able to say the sort of housewife you are.» 

She smiled. 
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«Perhaps this is better,» she thought. 

«Whoever put this silly idea into your head?» he asked 
without waiting an answer. 

«Oh, come on! You don’t seem to understand anything! 
Every woman has it in her blood. It worries her. They say 
that when the husband is all day away from home, his wife 
is not good at housekeeping.» 

This conversation, which in the beginning was flowing 
in a light and ordinary way, now aroused his curiosity. It 
had to do with both of them, with their love and future 
life. After six months of their married life he believed 
he knew Donika thoroughly. But, apparently, this was not 
quite so. 

«Who says that?» he asked. 

«Everybody says it!...». 

«Not everybody, of course,» he laughed. «As for 
myself I would think of it...». 

«You don’t surprise me,» she said. «You’re yourself 
of that set of men who stay so little at home.» 

«Who could ever tell you such tales?... he insisted 
with sudden irritation. «Is it that Antigoni who used to 
teach you to cook sweets?». 

«Don’t fooi her,» Donika said, «she’s Such a_ fine 
teacher!>. 

«Ah! There you are! And I bet she has got herself 
one of those men of straw for a husband, one of those who 
shut themselves in their cosy vain rooms, and lie down 
and doze off, dreaming.» 


«I don’t know him,» Donika said. «But how do you 
know all that?» 

«It’s not difficult to guess. This empty-headed woman 
says to herself that, being a young wife you must be very 
green. She deems it an honour to give you council. The 
more so because you’re Martin’s wife. And what other sen- 
sible things has she told you?» 

Donika felt that he was growing indignant towards 
the unknown woman. 

«Let it alone!» she said with indifference. «If I heeded 
everything she said I might as well have stopped working 
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at all. According to her, every woman who is married to 
a man of... of... some importance, must be a good house- 
wife, above all, so that she can facilitate his burden of 
life.» 

«She must be a perfect fool and nothing else,» he said 
with indignation. «She’s riding against the time and doesn’t 
know anything about life at all.» 

The wife understood that he had been touched some- 
where deep in his soul, in one of his best feelings, but she 
couldn’t tell for sure what it really was and couldn’t name 
it. However, with the intuition of a woman in love she 
felt that her questions had had in themselves something 
hidden and unspoken which offended his best feelings. She 
couldn’t speak, but silence was more unwelcome than the 
words. 

«Why did you get angry?» she whispered. «It has ne- 
ver occured to me to do as she Says.» 

«It would have been impossible to.» 

«] know. You would have never liked the idea of 
seeing only a good housewife in me,» she said. 

«You Wouldn't either!» he said with assurance. 

She nodded. 

The room was warm with the fire which poured into 
them a feeling of cosy languidness. Martin took out his 
overcoat from the wardrobe. 

«Where are you going so early?» she said. 

He looked at his watch, put the overcoat and sat down 
again. 

«This night is never going to end,» he said. «You’d 
better go back to your bed and sleep. Have some more 
sleep. I have something to write!». 

«I don’t like to,» the said. «Wouldn’t you stay with 
me ?» 

«Of course I would. But sleep is good for him,» he said 
and winked at her...» And for you too!». 

«I can’t put myself to sleep again now,» she said in a 
calm voice.» I’]] knit something for him. You can turn your 
back to me and go on working as though I were not here. 
All right?» 
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This was a Silent reproach. Something liquid and 
smarting, like a sudden sadness, rose up to her eye-lids. 

«Excuse me, Donika!» he said. «Sometimes I am so 
busy and worried that I might even forget that we also 
have our family which has its worries, too. Don’t think ill 
of me!» 

«But, poor me, I was not speaking for myself,» she 
said. Her voice shook and words failed her at the sudden 
cxcitement. She swallowed it with some difficulty and 
blushed shyly. «Have you ever thought of how we’ll do 
when he’s born? I know almost nothing about it... You 
know, my mother can’t help me!» 

«Yes, I do,» he said and this vmnttaea: him that it 
was long since he had not seen his mother-in-law who was 
paralysed of one hand. «Don’t you worry about that,» he 
added with determination. «I’71] sent word to my mother 
to come.» 

«Will she come?» she asked with some doubt. «She 
can’t make herself at home here, with us. Why does she 
find the town so weary ?» 

«Because she doesn’t know anyone here, Donika, and 
she stays all day long at home. And then there is her con- 
cern about the sheep, she’s afraid lest some might miscarry, 
that the vultures might prey on her hens... It’s difficult to 
tell what goes on in our peasant mothers’ minds! But she 
will come for him and will drop anything else,» Martin 
Said. 

«Oh, you’ve relieved my mind of a great burden!» she 
sighed. «You’re not joking, are you? You don’t know what 
a fright it gives me even to think that Il] have to wash 
him in the basin! Women say that this is the most difficult 
of all, because the child slips from your hands like an 
eel and it is at such moments that it might be impared for 
life...». 

«Don’t you worry! My mother has brought up five 
children !». 

«Of course, we’ll raise him like a dove... Wait and 
S€€...» 

With an instinctive movement she covered her belly 
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with her hands, bit her lips and chuckled to herself at a 
stupid idea which had struck her. He looked at her in 
surprise. 

«I feel queer when I think of it,» she said lowering 
her head. 

«I too,» he said naively. 

«You?!» she laughed. «You can’t make me believe it. 
Is it because of him that you wake up in the middle of the 
night ?» 

«Last night it was because of rheumatism pain,» he 
said with some confusion. 

«What about the night before last?» 

«Did you notice that I was awake?» 

«I was aware of it like in a dream. You were not 
peside me and I felt cold. Then I went off to sleep again...». 

«YOU were saying something in your sleep,» he 
laughed. 

«And you?» 

«There were again those damned pains,» he insisted 
as though wanting to convince himself too. 

«Why don’t you go to the doctor?» she asked him 
earnestly. 

I'll wait till the nettles grow up and then Ill handle 
it pretty rough,» he joked. «In April 1944 an old woman 
treated me with a bunch of fresh nettles so severely that I 
believed I had the burns all over. And for four years after 
it I have not felt it.» 

«Why should you lie to me like that?» she said sud- 
denly. 

Martin regarded her in utter confusion. 

She resisted his glance with a seriousness that allowed 
of no other such piffle. 

«Well?» he exlaimed. 

«I know you've got something else.» 

Martin got up. He took his long green army overcoat, 
which reached down to his ankles, the showl, and a bear- 
skin hat. The light was pale outside. The greyish morning 
filtered through the window pane with the white reflex of 
snow on the roofs. 
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«Perhaps!» he said almost speaking to himself. <I 
can’t explain it, Donika. These are neither the first nor the 
last difficult days. Yet...». 

«What is it?» she insisted gently. 

«Now... this early winter... it makes things so bad. 
The peasants have not yet finished sowing. Our ware- 
houses have ‘so little bread grain. We have got less than 
one third of the necessary amount» 

«I know,» she said. 

«Have you read the paper?» 

«I have.» 

«It hauled us over hot coals,» he sighed. «Serve us 
right. We must brace ourselves up, everyone of us. Don’t 
worry if I come home late tonight. Perhaps, I may even 
not come. In that case, ask aunt Naja to stay with you.» 

«All right,» she said and went to the dark corridor 
before him. The lamp had burned out long before 
but he didn’t seem to think of replacing it. In the semi- 
darkness created by the only ray of light coming from the 
door left ajar, he felt her hot breath on his face and her 
full lips on his coarse lips. He closed the door hastily afraid 
lest he might regret and go back into the room if he tarried 
a little longer. 

The woman returned into the room, the feeling of 
the coarse cloth still lingering on her. Her hands were 
unable to do any knitting now. A leather-covered note- 
book lay on the table with his notes on it. She took a 
glimpse. 

«You can become a communist only after enriching 
your mind with the knowledge acquired so far by man- 
kind.» Lenin — she read. 

She left the note-book open as she had found it. Then 
she took up the pile of her pupils’ exercise-books. These 
were the exercise-books of night-school pupils who came to 
school after having gone through ihe courses against il- 
literacy... These had been the cause of their acquaintance. 
It had been rather comical and they laughed whenever 
they recalled it. The night school and courses were fre- 
quently inspected by party and government people. This 
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was the concern of everyone and the teachers were used 
to these frequent and, more often than not, unintrusive 
inspections. 

He came one afternoon with the chief of the educa- 
tional section, who, whenever he entered the classroom, 
made the same ridiculous gesture, rising both hands 
like one surrendering and then lowered them down again. 
With this he meant to say that no one need lose his calm- 
ness because he had peaceful intentions. After this he went 
to take the seat in the last row of benches. 

That day she had called to the blackboard a worker 
of the flour mill, Refat. Tall, with his gentle and gay look 
he was making good progress in writing and arithmetics, 
but grammar was his weak point. The phrase was quite 
simple: «The peasant tills the land». 

«Tell me Refat, which is the subject in this sentence?» 
she had asked him. 

«The headword, teacher?» he murmured and grew 
silent. 

The classroom was whispering. A very old woman 
opened and shut her toothless mouth in an effort to say 
something. The pupils began to giggle under their breath. 
Seeing him stand so helplessly with all that tall figure of 
his, his hands sticking out from the short sleeves of his 
jacket, his palms smoothing mechanically the cloth of the 
jacket, she was on the point of helping him herself but 
Refat was intently looking at that handsome young man 
with black dense curled hair, who had come along with 
the chief. The eyes of the young man wandered from Refat 
to her with a gay, mischievous look. She blushed and 
looked away. Silence became unbearable. The strange 
young man profited from her momentary confusion and 
whispered the answer to Refat. Suddenly, the latter put up 
a haughty air and, with a loud voice, as though discover- 
ing a secret which the others were labouring in vain to 
find, announced: 

«The headword is ’The peasant’.» 

«And what about the predicate?» she went on without 
looking at her pupil. 
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«Now don’t ask me about the predictor. I can’t tell it 
you!» Refat said. 

«Well?» she asked offended. «What does this joke 
mean ?»> 

«But... no, missis... Don’t you take it... don’t take it 
like that,» Refat stumbled. «I didn’t want to tell it you 
because it is not pleasant. It is comrade Martin himself.» 

The window-panes had shaken with unrestrained 
laughter, and she had eyed reproachfully, the man whose 
name was Martin. She had heard his name mentioned 
before, but had never imagined that the first secretary of 
the Party Committee should have been so young, and what 
is more, so cheerful. 

In the last analysis, he might well be cheerful for his 
own sake. But he had spoilt her lesson and she was in her 
right to look at him with reproach... 

After this incident they met at aunt Naja’s, her father’s 
sister. It emerged that Martin regarded aunt Naja as his 
own mother. In the winter of the year 1943, when he was 
working in the underground, she had kept him in hiding 
for two months in her cellar. That day they recalled the tall 
Refat, both of them laughing with a contagious laugh over 
it. From that day on she was more and more attracted to 
aunt Naja’s. 


North of the town, on some barren and impo- 
verished fields filled with the silt carried in by small tor- 
rents and the water overflowing them during the melting 
of the snow in the bare crags, a number of long barrack- 
like buildings with steep roofs had been put up several 
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years ago. Now they were increasing in number with every 
passing year as though popping up from among the 
boulders. Were it not for some garret-windows which ser- 
ved to air them and imparted them a Nordic look, these 
buildings would have had a very ugly aspect in their 
uniformity. The windows had been fitted on with ordinary 
carefully planed and freshly painted wooden shutters. The 
carpenter had put his heart into it. 

Further down, on a slightly rising slope, encircled by 
sparse vegetation with their leaves dusty and whitish from 
spring till autumn, there was a small flour mill and two 
engine-driven mills. 

This section, with the monotonous uniformity of its 
buildings, was like a hump and perhaps spoilt the beauty 
of the town which had been slowly extending during the 
years in regular geometrical patterns. However, since the 
end of the year 1948 and for some more years later, it was 
the main artery of its life. The life of the town would be 
impossible, or, at best, would ebb low in anguish without it. 

Because the bread was made there. 

In those years, most of the inhabitants of the town, 
who went to bed thinking whether the portion of bread 
for next day would be as much as that of the day before 
or a little more, whether it would consist of more wheat 
flour than maize flour, or whether it would be unbaked 
and with a mixture of oat flour, or whether its crust would 
have the taste and sleep-begetting cdor of barley, did not 
even imagine that it was precisely here, in th ugliest section 
of their town that their moods, their content or discontent 
and all that for that matter dependend to some extent from 
the amount of matter that filled these buildings. 

Those were hard times, and more than ever before, 
bread meant life... 

The road to the warehouses, was scarred by carts- 
wheels, which had cut the soil in deep furrows that would 
never fill up even during the severest draughts. 

Immediately after liberation, the State Accumulating 
Enterprise office-buildings had been set up in town. The 
office-workers of the executive committee had no difficulty 
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in overwhelming the collectors with daily visits to see te 
the situation of the accumulation. However, two years 
after this, Miti Vozari, who was appointed director of the 
enterprise, did not leave a stone unturned until one day he 
succeeded in having the offices moved from the town to a 
shabby low building, which looked like an unfinished 
depot, next to the warehouses. On this account Miti Vozari 
won the hidden discontent and hatred of some people. 
Among them the employee of the plenipotentiary office, 
Seko Tavlla, who being stronger in calculation than the 
others — as he had worked as an accountant in an anony- 
mous company — was detained more often in office than 
the collector-agents and office-workers of the enterprise, 
who usually wandered about the villages. Two months ago, 
since the plenipotentiary officer was laid in bed in hos- 
pital, Seko was doing his work, getting this way better 
acquainted with the language of figures. Seko said to him- 
self that Miti Vozari had transferred the offices to the 
warehouses in order to escape control, to make the law 
himself. 

One December morning he _ was a little excused to 
curse Miti inwardly. A few days ago he had developed a 
cough and kept to his office wrapped in a shaw]. However, 
on that very day the vice-chairman of the committee, com- 
rade Burhan, asked to take him at any cost to a meeting 
with the collectors, which was being organized by Martin 
Kreka himself. He had not the least wish to go, but couldn’t 
refuse. 

Burhan was hurrying on, and the man puffed and 
gasped not to fall behind. He felt the chilly air go through 
his mouth into his throat, and imagined that puss was 
being formed on his tonsils at that very moment. He tried 
to keep his mouth shut but this made breathing impossible. 
He had a clogged nose. 

«What a hole I’m in!» he brooded. «Now, I’m sure to 
catch the plague.» 

Preoccupied and gloomy as he was, Burhan hurried 
on without speaking, almost devouring the road with his 
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long legs. The fresh snow had not yet stuck to the road 
and was turning into slush. 

On the muddy square in front of the warehouses, 
three spindly horses were waiting to be unloaded, striking 
their hooves against the ground. Their owners were warm- 
ing themselves over a brazier near the weighing-balance. 
The office-chimneys vomited dense smoke, melting the 
snow round them, which dripped down the eaves. They 
went into the low building where the offices were situated. 
Over the locker of the office-door on which was written 
«Director», caught on two staples, there was a large black 
padlock. Seko pursed up his lips whenever he saw that 
padlock. «A fine director he is to padlock his office like 
that as though it were a depot! What can you say to it! 
He’s an original fellow, this Miti!» 

Voices were heard from the office of the chief accoun- 
tant. One of them was very familiar to him. «This is why 
comrade Burhan brought me here two hours before the 
meeting begins,» he thought. «It’s the secretary himself. 
This means something...». 

The office was warm and more comfortable than could 
be expected judging from the building. The chief accoun- 
tant, Hareto Rako, had been transferred here from _ the 
State Bank almost a year ago. He had served there for 
years, since before the war. The Bank was the most attrac- 
tive and comfortable building of the town. And its staff 
dressed themselves with some elegance. Hareto, who even 
without that was a temperate person, had the conviction 
and often said within his social and family circle that a 
really cultured and educated man who has seen the world 
cannot be forgiven the sin of falling victim of the condi- 
tions and circumstances, and must not sacrifice his own 
taste and pleasure only for the sake of adapting himself 
to the surroundings in which he might be landed by desti- 
ny. Hareto was a sort of idol to his small family circle. 
Everyone in it had learned a trade, save for him who had 
pursued his studies in Paris for economics. The truth is 
that he had not graduated because of the war, however 
he was the most educated one who had seen the world, in 
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the family. And this was evident from a distance. Elegant, 
a man who couldn’t put up with a single hair on his suit, 
even now when the rest of the world did not pay so much 
attention to their appearances, he insisted in staying within 
his buttoned suit of blue cloth with white stripes, the 
bridegroom’s suit cut some years ago. With some regret 
though he decided to put it on everyday, because he was 
not hitting on the right cloth for a new suit. He had a 
nostalgia for every trifle thing which carried him back 
to reminiscenses of his young days from which he kept 
many trifles as talismans. Every single one of them stood 
for a moment of his life, holding a gleam of this past in- 
side him. This saddened him. However, his sadness had no 
shocking or exploding effects. On the contrary, it was 
something both mollifying and exhausting, like slow obli- 
vion which comes and goes leaving the soul with the sense 
of an inexplicable soothing caress. He wanted it, he needed 
it, for it worked like a soporofic pill on him. 

In fact, he had to sweat a bit till he made it a comfort- 
able office. And thanks to his persistence, he finally had 
it. He was chief accountant and incommodity depressed 
him. Miti Vozari, the director, also was not against beauty. 

It was with this temperate and somewhat out-of-the- 
ordinary man that Martin was talking when the new- 
comers knocked at the door. 

Hareto lifted his head from the documents lying on 
his desk and waited to see some sign or order from Martin. 
But the latter was concentrated on a list of figures and was 
marking down something on his note-book. 

«May I see who's knocking?» Hareto said. «They might 
want me to sign some document.» 

«Of course,» Martin said. «You don’t have to ask me. 
You're the master here...». 

«Such interruptions make one lose one’s bearings,» 
he said opening the door slightly. An instant later, the 
handle was pushed vigorously letting in the cold air of the 
corridor. 

While they greeted each other, Hareto had enough 
time to push his galoshes lightly with the tip of his shoe 
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until they disappeared completely under the desk. Devil 
knows how he had forgotten those slightly smeared gal- 
oshes on the wooden platform on which he had set up his 
desk. Although he had washed them, still some mud had 
remained at their heels, and several times before the 
others came in, he had thought of hiding his unclean gal- 
oshes without attracting Martin’s attention. But he did nct 
manage to, and it seemed impossible to do so because 
Martin seemed to have a very searching eye. 

«Well?» Martin said sharply and quite unexpectedly. 

«Do you wish me to continue?» he collected himself 
at once and sat on the soft cushion he had made for the 
seat of his chair. 

«Yes, do! What else? That’s why the comrades of the 
committee have come. Before we speak to the collector- 
agents we must have the present situation of the accumula- 
tion at the tips of our figners.» 

Hareto tried to add quickly the long list of figures 
written on a sheet of paper, which would refer to the 
complete situation of the accumulations made till the day 
before. Usually accurate and sure in simple calculation, 
he found it necessary to go through these figures once 
more. Just a moment ago he had experienced a slight he- 
sitation and uncertainty. 

«It’s not a joke...» he thought. «The first secretary 
himself wants it!...». When he was through, his face lit with 
self-satisfaction. 

«Here it is,» he said and bent to hand him the table 
of additions. 

Martin cast a fleeting glance over the figures. He did 
not say a word. But no sound escaped Harilla’s sharp ear, 
even that caused by the air breathed out in a sort of dis- 
content. Martin’s forehead grew narrow. Burhan bent over 
his shoulder and did not restrain a wistle of surprise. 

«What date does this situation refer to!» Burhan asked. 

«Up till yesterday noon,» Hareto said. 

«Perhaps you might have left something out of your 
ledgers,» he said. «According to Seko’s calculations made 
on the spot, the sum is higher.» 
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«I have passed every single document through my own 
hands...,» Hareto said, laying stress on the word my own, 
which according to him, constituted the best guarantee of 
accuracy. «We cannot err. We weigh everything that goes 
into the warehouse,» he added. 

«But our evidence made on the spot...,» Sako inter- 
vened in a Slightly hoarse voice which he tried to clear, 
pushing his chair closer to the stove to escape a thin cold 
draught that ran directly into his shoulder from a crack 
in the door. 

«It seems those evidences of yours have been seeping 
too much water and have inflated and pumped up,» Martin 
said gloomily in a voice which sounded very harsh to Seko. 
«Why occupy yourselves with such chicken-feed, poor fel- 
lows! Compared with the heaps of bread grain we ought 
to have procured up to now, these quintals of the dif- 
ference between your evidences are like a handful of chaff 
in a sackful of wheat... Of course, this difference is not to 
your credit, but we are not here now to discuss this.» 

«How are they doing with the handing in of the cereals 
these recent days?» Seko asked mechanically in a low 
voice, hanging his head. 

«Not so well...,>» Hareto answered, avoiding a negative 
statement, which he always did in his office. «Two or 
three cart-loads and about ten horse-loads a day.» 

«That’s bad!» Martin said. «Do you know that we have 
not yet got one fourth of the amount of maize envisaged ?» 

«We know...,» Burhan said with a note of concern in 
his voice. «We know...». 

«Not to mention the wheat. The gross mistakes made 
in that matter are known already. They were the result of 
Trotskyite work. We fixed the obligatory quota judging 
from the amount of wheat on the threshing ground. Our 
agents went to the threshing grounds to weigh the wheat 
but found no trace of threshing grounds or of the wheat. 
There must be much wheat hidden!.» 

«This is true,» Burhan said. «Nevertheless...». 

«Il know that too...» Martin interrupted him. «We don’t 
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have to beat the air about those weaknesses which came 
from the old system of accumulation and worse still from 
the consequences of Trotskyite hostile activity. These 
matters have been clearly detailed in Comrade Enver’s 
Report to the lst Congress. However, when we all know 
that the wheat is being hidden, why don’t we open our 
eyes and discover it? This is what we must drive into the 
heads of our collector-agents now that some of them have 
become so very meek and unable to do a single thing 
properly.» 

Martin crushed angrily his half-burned cigarette on 
the edge of the ash-tray. Seko rose, walked on tiptoe to 
Hareto’s writting desk and took the list of figures in his 
hand. Then he moved to the corner of the office and sat 
on a chair. There was not enough light to do the sums, 
but there he was safe from the cold wind and felt the 
caressing warmth spread all over his body. 

«Why don’t you say a word?» Martin addressed him. 

«1?» Seko said fidgeting with the pencil as though 
absorbed in his work of checking up the additions of the 
chief-accountant. 

«Yes, you,» Martin said. «You are substituting the 
plenipotentiary of the procurement sections, if I’m not 
wrong.» 

«Only for the documentation,» Seko explained in a 
low voice. 

«Nobody has limited your competences,» Burhan said 
with severity. 

«But, what can we say?» Seko blurted out meekly. 
«Comrade Burhan is informed about the whole situation. 
I’m double-checking the accuracy of the figures.» 

Hareto eyed him scornfully and made a grin of frus- 
trating irony, which was lost in the presence of the others. 

«This is casting pearls before swine...» he murmured 
to himself with silent indignation. «Poor Seko hasn’t even 
completed his lyceum studies! We’ve become so mixed up 
that everybody cries to measure up with me!» 

«You must be abreast of the situation at every mo- 
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ment. This is your job», Martin said. «Why are we so much 
behind in the collection of dues, according to you?» 

«The peasants went for the autumn sowing,» Seko 
said... «and so there was no time left to collect the maize, 
which during autumn remained in the fields in sheaves. 
Once it is dried in the barns and granaries, I hope the 
handing in of dues will increase.» 

«And you, comrade Burhan, are you of the same 
opinion? Is this what you all think in the executive com- 
mittee ?» 

«I can’t say for sure,» the vice-chairman said. «We 
hope things will take a turn for the better. But we can see 
very clearly into one thing: we did not handle the question 
of procurement with all due seriousness. We were more 
interested in the sowing. Now that we feel the edge of the 
knife on our bone, we see the mistakes. Our men have also 
a share of responsibility judging from the plain fact that 
many dues-lists were distributed with delay.» 

Martin nodded despondently. 

«There are even dues-lists filled with mistakes,» Ha- 
reto added. 

«Those who have made this muddle will have to an- 
swer for it,». Martin said sternly, his gaze fixed imdefinite- 
ly out the window. 

«Some of them have not even the necessary schooling, 
comrade secretary!» Seko put in timidly. «They do their 
best within their possibilities.» 

«All right! We’ve heard that already,» Burhan said, 
displeased. «We know the situation but nobody is taking 
it in his hand to change matters.» 

«What do you mean? Are you speaking of the collec- 
tors?» Martin said. 

«Yes!» 

«How do you mean? Would you want me to appoint 
the merchants of yesterday and their sons to ‘keep 
our accounts and to maintain our links with the village? 
We have chosen you among the unstained and honest in- 
tellectuals of yesterday. Teach them! And learn from the 
best of them, at the same time. It is a delicate job to main- 
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tain our links with the peasantry. We need loyal and honest 
men whom the peasants can trust.» 

«That’s how we have gone about the selection of our 
men,» Burhan said. «But among them we’ve got some 
who have lost their bearings and are not exacting in their 
work. They don’t move a finger and let things lie...». 

When the conversation entered this topic Hareto prick- 
ed up his ears. In fact, since last fortnight he had been 
afraid lest the town might go without bread and would 
have to consume its reserves, like a bear its fat when it 
falls into its lethargic sleep. 

Miti Vozari, his director, had been combing the coun- 
try for four days without making himself heard, while he 
alone had to cope with the first secretary in person. 
Hareto knew that those carts and a dozen of pack animals 
which were bespattering themselves in the courtyard, 
were nothing but the trophies of Miti’s struggle in the 
villages along the banks of the marshland. Meagre trophies! 
They were not enough to satisfy the daily hunger of the 
cylinders in the flour mill. And so the heap of wheat in 
the warehouses dwindled down and he saw it with his own 
eyes and through the language of figures. 

«Do these men know the real state of the warehouses? 
This cocker of Seko Tavlla, he can’t know anything about 
it, of course. But the others, these men, who bear on their 
shoulders the responsibility for the daily bread, do they 
know it?» For a moment the timid and cowardly accoun- 
tant-in-chief mused over this, in the grips of anxious 
thoughts, in a fix, and believed that the life of the town 
depended on the solution of this problem. 

«The town consumes its fat... like the bear,» this lulling 
idea kept turning in his brain. «Will its fat last till next 
harvest? Will it last?» 

Hareto shook himself awake and observed the faces 
of the three men who had grown silent now. Martin was 
doing sums, and at the same time taking notes with his lar- 
ge handwriting on a notebook. That face seemed prolonged, 
severe, and somewhat incomprehensible to him. Burhan 
was worried. As for Seko, he did not deign to look at the 
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man, being the least important among then, though work- 
ing in the Executive Committee and behaving himself like 
a superior. 

«Perhaps you might want to know about the situation 
of the grain in the warehouses?» Hareto asked, finding a 
way to express his concern at last. 

«If it doesn’t take time we might as well consider it 
too,» Martin said. 

Hareto smiled, pulled the drawer of his writing desk 
open and brought out a ledger. Those sheets contained 
everything that went on in the procurement warehouses. 

Martin scanned from the corner of his eye the secret 
satisfaction and pride of the accountant who betrayed 
himself only by his flattering and indiscrete look. 

«He does his job neat and well, I can’t say anything 
to that,» Martin thought, «though, judging from his con- 
duct he looks nasty.» He glanced over the ledger and 
handed it over to Burhan. Hareto was expecting to see a 
sign of unrestrained alarm, which would have further 
deepened his constant anxiety at the thought that the 
warehouses were running low instead of filling up. But 
Martin did not move a muscle. This was not new to him. 
Burhan took some notes calmly. 

«What are they driving at? Why, this thing is going on 
for two hours! And then there is the meeting,» Hareto 
mused. 

He found it incomprehensible that they could be urged 
to come to his office in that early hour of the morning, 
through slush and mud, only by the concern to get to know 
the details of what they had already known in general 
outlines. All along his life he had done his job like an aut- 
omaton who, once the official working-hours over, 
doesn’t give a single thought to his job. Only now, alarmed 
by the threat of famine, which sent him shivering when 
he saw the grain reserves sinking low in the warehouses 
did he break his rule. What would they do now that the 
winter had knocked at their doors, even entered the town, 
with its white tread? Wasn’t this winter making the alarm- 
ing situation still more alarming? 
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«They are so calm. Surely supplies of wheat are ex- 
pected from abroad,» he found the solution. «When the 
’Pushkin’ ship touched port, we received only seed wheat. 
Perhaps it is coming again to bring bread grain. Let’s eat 
white bread once more, and then the devil take the hind- 
most!» 

This thought somewhat consoled him. Though a man 
of few words before his superiors, his curiosity to know 
everything for sure, a professional curiosity, urged him 
to suppress his timidity. 

«Do we expect wheat supplies from abroad soon?» 
he asked hurriedly. 

«From abroad? Why from abroad?» Burhan said. 

«I’m asking because... in case we’d have to make a 
warehouse ready for it!» he said. 

Though absorbed in his notes, the conversation touched 
Martin in his most sensitive nerve. This punctual office- 
worker, who knew how to coat his anxiety with dexterity, 
was not the first to put that question. It was not the first 
time he heard it and this was not the first man to ask it. 
There were men among the cadres and the communists 
who were all ears for news of the cargoes brought by 
foreign ships at the harbour of Durrés. For the time being 
he did not say anything. The twenty collectors of the neigh- 
bouring zones had come and were already waiting. Know- 
ing that there was no other office larger than Hareto’s, 
he decided to call the meeting there. As though caught 
unawares by his presence at this meeting they came in si- 
lently bringing along some long stools. The stifling air 
became unbearable because Hareto, to the satisfaction of 
Seko Tavlla who felt the heat . penetrate into his very 
bones, fed the stove incessantly with oak wood. The fla- 
mes leapt noisily in the stove-pipes. Hareto shut the air- 
gate. The noise subsided but the tiring sultriness remained 
inside the room. 

«You don’t ration your fire-wood here, do you?» one 
of the collectors said. 

«Stop that fire now, you’re roasting us alive,» added 
another. 
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«Zenel’s piles get worse for the heat, poor he!» a third 
one joked. 

Everyone present broke out into laughter except the 
one whose name was Zenel, a man with the air of a good 
chap. Then, as though reminded at once that they were 
there for something else, they hushed and looked at each 
other. 

«You are not here to hold a ceremonial meeting with 
a presidium and so on,» Martin said. «Comrades, we have 
asked you to come here to discuss the matters together, 
to speak out the burden of our minds, to know what’s being 
done today, and what must be done tomorrow. We talked 
the matter over with these comrades and I intend to begin 
where we left. First, I’1] speak about that and then men- 
tion it no more. Comrade Hareto asked us whether wheat 
supplies are expected from abroad. Many people ask that 
question. And now let me put it plainly to you: Stalin is 
aiding us, this is common knowledge. However, if we look 
for aid from the sea, we are gone for sure, for as the saying 
of our people has it: «A house can't be supported with 
borrowed flour.» You knaw this as well as I do. There- 
fore, we are going to support our large house with our own 
flour. This settles the first question. I say we settle it, not 
because I wish it settled this way, not because it’s me, Mar- 
tin Kreka who says it, but because this is what the Party 
says, and what the wisdom of our people teaches us. Now 
let’s get down to what concerns us all. We want to know 
how much bread grain is there in the villages? What do the 
peasants say? When are they going to meet their dues? I 
want it in plain truth, just as you have seen and judged 
things yourselves! I don’t want slogans here. Nor do I want 
you to beat the air.» 

The collectors crouched in their seats, and nobody 
spoke. 

«Come on,» Martin urged them. «Has the peasant got 
any surplus bread grain to pay his dues, or not?» 

«You’re asking me?» said one who happened to be 
seated in front of Martin. 

«Why not? I’m asking you as well!» Martin smiled at 
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«My word of honour, it is so difficult to hit the right 
nail on the head. It is difficult to tell who has and who 
hasn’t. It is so hard to understand the peasant. You think 
him a poor wretch only to find later that he has hidden 
grain enough to last him till next harvest, and even more.» 

«No, my chap!» Martin said, with an effort to suppress 
his anger. «When did our poor peasant become so intricate? 
Yesterday, in the war, the poor peasant shared with us his 
last piece of bread!» 

«How can I explain it, comrade Martin...» the con- 
fused collector answered. 

«You don’t have to explain anything at all to me! Stick 
it into your heads and into the others’ that our peasants 
cannot be lumped all into a single bag. This is what you 
ought to do. The poor peasant is on our side, he’s generous 
and honest, but the question now is how to handle those 
who have been misled by the kulaks...». 

«Have you heard about the peasant who came to the 
committee to complain that he and his’ children were 
starving ?» said another. «We found bread grain to last him 
two years!» 

«I have heard about it,» Martin said. «But here we 
are not speaking of such scum. We hear that all sorts of 
rumours are spreading. Some say that the peasant hasn’t 
enough maize for seed, others, that the maize was spoilt 
by the frost...». 

«Hum... what else can we say?» the man called Zenel 
put in. «It is true that part of the maize was destroyed by 
the frost. And, there must be some truth in it since the 
many teams of agitators that have been sent to the country 
are getting away with nothing.» 

«There is some truth in it,» Martin interrupted him, 
«but not in what you say. The truth is that the agitation 
teams and you too, the collectors, are not going about the 
job properly. Some among you have been disarmed by 
last year’s errors and now have folded their arms. Do you 
know the position you occupy in the people’s power? You 
are one of those gears that link the country with the town, 

the peasant with the worker. And these cannot do without 
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each other. I mean from the economic aspect. But what 
about the bread grain we must give to the town? Where is 
[he amount we had foreseen?» 

«The forecast was a bit exaggerated.» Seko Tavlla 
intervened for the first time. So far he had_ kept 
silent stubornly, hiding his swallen eyes from the demand- 
ing eyes of Martin, behind some sheets of paper covered 
with figures. 

«It’s you who worked on the envisages,» Martin said, 
lhis time with a touch of anger in his voice. «Nevertheless, 
I am convinced that they are not inflated, not to say the 
contrary. The kulaks and the rich peasants hide their 
bread grain from us. We are not able to find it; you know, 
we hesitate lest we make a mistake and press too hard on 
them. The kulaks spread rumours that there’ll be a famine, 
that there is no more grain, and that the peasants are 
being robbed. Don’t ever think that some of these words 
find no echo in the hearts of the poor and middle peasant. 
Ina way they do. Besause the peasant is always in fear of 
the famine. lest he might run out of bread. This threat has 
accompanied him and hung over his head all his life. Bread 
shortage has been an inescapable disaster for him. But now 
the peasant has the land to himself, it is his own land, and 
he produces more. But by nature, he is inclined to be 
avaricious, difficult to satisfy, because poverty has made 
him so. He is apt to hold in reserve more than he needs. 
"Hide it,’ the enemy prompts him, *because one can never 
tell what rainy days may come! You’re never sure of 
what tomorrow has in store for you!» And so the peasant 
hesitates to give his surpluss wheat and maize to his own 
state, to his own people. The class enemy is cunning, but 
some of us think that the enemy bears a brand for them 
to discover it. These are dupes. And there are also a num- 
ber who have got confused, these are the neutrals. 'If we 
do our job, it’s all right, if we can’t, it doesn’t mean dis- 
aster! There are others to worry about it! But who’s to 
think of the daily bread? Only we, of course. And we 
alone. There must be no rest or sleep for us till we have 
done it. Therefore, you must squat down squarely in the 
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villages and never leave till you have done your great 
duty.» 
«We've been there, comrade Martin. We've been there 
day and night!» a voice said. 

«True, you’ve been there, but you have to squat down 
with the peasants. You must open your hearts to the poor 
peasant, and tell him bluntly everything about the situa- 
tion. “There is bread grain,’ you must tell them, ’and this 
must be handed in to the state.’ That there is bread grain, 
we are convinced of it, because we see plenty of it in the 
black market.» 

The only one who was not taking part in this conversa- 
tion was Hareto. He regarded all this as a question beyond 
the limits of his duty and was afraid lest Martin might 
take it into his head to ask him about his opinion on the 
situation. He had never been in the country, and had a very 
vague idea of all those «operations» needed for the produc- 
tion of those grains of wheat or maize, which, collected 
into bags, in quintals, tons, moved within his long columns 
of swarming figures, without which the town and its in- 
habitants couldn’t have any vital strength. Hareto decided 
on the spot that it was proper to enter the details of this 
production which disturbed all those men who had come 
to his office, especially now that Miti, the director, was 
absent. For the first time he feld that behind those figures 
of his balance-sheets there was something more shocking 
than he could imagine, something which had to do with 
the very existence. But he was increasingly afraid that his 
ignorance and lack of information in this field would be 
discovered, and this seemed tragic to him, so he busied 
himself more persistently with the fire. urging it to burn 
out as quickly as possible so that the sultriness of the room 
would disappear. Besides this. all those words about hid- 
den grain, the search for it and its discovery, the kulaks, 
their rumours, confiscation... they all had something rom- 
antic and attractive about them. 

The secretary did not ask him any question. He spoke 
a few words to the collectors and then left them to Burhan. 

From his window Hareto saw him walk with long 
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steps towards the flour mill. Now and then, as the man 
jumped over the puddles of water, his long overcoat spread 
jike a parachute upside down. 


~I must get into the meaning of these ‘operations’,» 
Hareto decided. 


The plaster on the walls of the flour mill was scrat- 
ched and ripped as if scarred by bullets. Only the plaster 
over the gate of the mill had been whitewashed several 
times and formed a rectangular white blur on the greyish 
background of the building. This part of the wall, on which 
no whitewash or paint had been spared, formerly bore the 
name of the mill-owner. Now the sign read: «Hammer and 
Sickle Flour Mill». As if the words were not sufficient, an 
unsteady hand had drawn a sickle and, right in the middle 
of it, a hammer — the symbol of aliance which could strike 
everyone's eye from a distance. 

Not a sound came from the factory. The cvlinders 
gleamed with careful polish and lubrication. Nevertheless, 
a harasing silence reigned there. At the bang of the door, 
the transmission belts, dead with inactivitv, swayed and 
shook down the fine powder of flour. Martin noticed his 
finger prints on the doors. In this hall, where everything 
had been in constant movement. silence was senseless. 

It was beginning to drizzle outside. At the scales the 
peasants were covering their horses with empty sacks. 

He entered the low building beside the factory. Under 
their eaves he read a sign painted in black: --State-owned 
Flour Mill». Here, the grindstones assailed his ears with 
thudding noise. This noisy rattle and crack which filled 
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the space within the mill was so dominant that the voice 
of the man was no more than a subdued whisper. Two 
mill-hands carried bagfulls of maize and poured them into 
the mouth of the grain-bunker. Seated on the sacks of 
maize, the rest had spread their lunch. His_ presen- 
ce in the mill was first noticed by Refat who got on his 
feet, tall and lanky, his hair and eye-brows yellow with 
the powder of the maize flour. 

«Welcome, comrade Martin! Your mother-in-law must 
love you so much!» Refat said. 

A man with slightly stooping shoulders made an ef- 
fort to rise on his feet but failed because the large hands 
of Refat pushed him down. 

«Sit down, you scapegrace, and don’t put us to 
shame!» Refat said. «We don’t have to rise from our lunch 
when a friend comes, even if he is a secretary. Here I am 
rising for all of you and I’ve invited him!» 

«Let him alone, don’t pester him. He doesn’t know 
better.» 

«If he doesn’t, why does he cut me, like an ass!» 

«Come on, Refat! Don’t you make us all asses!» 

«I. just said it by way of illustration...,» Refat excused 
himself at once. 

«It’s not nice to behave like that... it’s not...,+ the man 
with stooping shoulders said in a whisper. 

«You are telling that to me? Don’t match up with me! 
It’s not like that among workers.» 

«Don’t heed him, comrad2 Martin. This green-horn 
here is not yet two weeks old among us. He made an ef- 
fort, poor man, to put on some fat with a small vegetable 
shop, but came out the loser.» 

«The big fish ate the small fish!» 

They made room for Martin who sat on the bags fold- 
ing his legs Turkish-wise. They were seven and all their 
lunch was laid on a newspaper. Bread made of a mixture 
of maize and wheat flour, some cheese, a handful of curdle- 
cheese, and several large white onions. It was a very frugal 
lunch and he sensed the slight uneasiness suspending over 
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{hem for a brief moment. He overcame it with the first 
remark that crossed his head. 

«I was in the factory,» he said. «What’s wrong with 
the machinery that it doesn’t work?» 

«Nothing is wrong with it,» said the oldest worker, a 
stalwart coarse man. «The machinery is neat and gleaming! 
The thing is that there is no wheat for it! We run it only 
unce a weak, while the maize is ground here.» 

This was the team-leader, Andon Kusta, who had 
worked all his life in this factory. 

He knew this fact, but even if he hadn't, it could be 
guessed by the bread baked everyday in the bakeries of 
the town. 

«Help yourself!» Refat said, offering him a chunk of 
bread, a bulb of oninion and some curdle-chesse. «Help 
yourself to whatever we have got.» 

Martin took a dry crust in which he could see clearly 
the mixture of the coarse maize flour, dark barley flour, 
and white wheat flour. He had not had anything except 
the tea he had had before daybreak and now a painful 
hunger rasped in his stomach. The bread tasted delicious, 
though it was difficult to chew it and, when this was done, 
jt turned into a sticky mass in the mouth. Sure, it was 
not so tasty as he thought, but hunger makes one lick 
even the stones. 

«The bread is not so good, my comrades,» he said. 

«If only we can have it everyday, no matter how it is! 
We are used to it even when it is like this!» a young work- 
er, with the strong body of an athlete, said. 

«Considering the kind of flour we supply them with, 
Gur bakers must be praised for the job they do,» Refat 
said. 

«This is not bad,» Andon the team-leader said. «No 
one knows the situation of the warehouses better than us!» 

The workers chewed slowly and ground the hard 
creased crust without much ado. The ex-vegetable seller 
collected the bread-crumbs on the paper and, picking them 
with the tips of his fingers, put them into his mouth 
stealthily, looking outside. The odour of onion assailed 
their nostrils. 
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«My friends, we, the poor of yesterday, wno used 
to fill our stomachs with cabbage only, can well do with 
this, but what about those who used to eat white bread 
in their old days!» the young man, who was seated near 
Martin, said jokingly. 

«I don’t bother about them, never. At least, they will 
lose a bit of their fat bellies and buttocks. They have plen- 
ty and even to spare!» Andon said. 

«The state is worried about you, the people,» Martin 
said. «As for the parasites, let them be thankful if we give 
them a Small crust of bread each meal.» 

«Comrade Martin, you say the state worries about 
the people, but we don’t quite understand who’s the peo- 
ple and who’s not,» Andon said with hardly controlled 
wrath. 

«How now?» Refat asked him naively. «Dont you 
know my team-leader who are the people in power? You, 
who enlighten us politically ?» 

«Oh, my old chap, I know that much, but we have got 
confused and mixed up with those ration cards. You have 
got your ration card, and so has Muharrem Demka who 
has his hidden hoard, and so has Llazar Karapano, who 
wants your dear soul for a pound of butter. This is what [ 
don’t quite understand! 

«But what do you propose? Should they be starved 
to death?» the ex-vegetable seller said. 

«I pray they do, but they never die, never! Speculators 
raise the prices at will in the free market. But whose purse 
is affected? Of course, that of the worker, who’s got his 
fixed salary and has a devil of a hard life, but not for the 
speculator, who has also his ration card!» 

«You’re right there, my team-leader,» the athletic 
young man said. «It amounts to nothing less than this: the 
horse works while the donkey eats from the share of the 
horse! Let the government send them off to dig cannals 
in the marshes. let them sweep the garbages of our streets, 
if they wish to have their ration cards!» 

«There’re some mistakes in these ration cards, I know,» 
Refat sighed. 
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«You're right, comrades,- Martin said. «The Party 
knows this, too. A new decision will be made and all these 
mistakes will be mended. Now that we are opening work 
fronts every day, we are going to tell these drones: Stop! 
You have had enough ration cards like our own workers. 
You have had enough of our sweat. Socialism has a law: 
He will eat who works and produces.» 

«That’s a brave thing to do!» Refat burst out. «And 
when is this ordinance to appear? When will it give it 
them. Oh, ... to their mothers! 

«Very soon!» 

«Ah, how we're going to put the screw tight on them!- 
the young man said. «But, how is it? Won’t they have any 
sort of cards at all?» 

«None at all. The new system of supplies guarantees 
first of all for the workers and all those working for the 
state.» 

«What about the free market?~ 

«It will exist under control.» 

«Alas! But for this, we would have given them a good 
sound thrashing!» | : 

«No, my good fellow, you’re wrong. For, if me and 
you can buy the bread at a cheap price, Muharrem Demka 
will have to go to the market to buy wheat if he wants to 
eat. And the peasant is not a fool to sell it for a song!» 

<All right! Wait and see!» He 

«You'll see it, sure! Thank the hour when you decided 
to close that shop of yours and to put your silly lucky head 
among us here, because all signs are that private owners 
will have to fry for themselves to secure the daily bread!~ 

«He gives good council! You’re improving your record 
here! 

The workers burst out into laughter. which affected 
Martin, too. «With such men on your side, you’re never 
afraid of anything,~ he said to himself. Andon rose on his 
feet and dusted the flour powder from his clothes. Every- 
one got up and started dusting themselves by force of 
habit, raising a small cloud of fleur. The ex-vegetable sel- 
ler sneezed strongly. 


; 
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«We would have liked to talk a little more,» Andon 
said, «but the mid-day break is over. We can’t rest in peace 
til] the bakeries receive the needed flour. You may drop in 
again any time you like, comrade Martin. It’s so pleasant 
to talk our problems together.» 

«Would it harm the work here if I took two of your 
comrades for the agitation teams, about the accumulation?» 
Martin asked him. 

~If we must come, we must, and we are ready and 
willing! Andon said. «After all, we can work by shifts 
here, can’t we?» 

«Yes, of course! Why shouldn’t we go?» the young 
man said. «On condition that we must appoint Refat as 
our representative.» 

«Why on earth me?» Refat asked in surprise. 

«Just to kill two birds with one stone. You can speak 
among the peasants about the collection of bread grain as 
wel] as on how to increase the population of Albania, illus- 
trating it with your own experience... Introduction!...». 

«Ha... ha... ha... see what this devil of Agron Shulaku 
has got into his head!» the ex-vegetable seller laughed 
heartily. 

Martin was not grasping the cause of all that laughter 
which was almost splitting their sides. Even the two hands 
working at the bunker, came up for a moment drop- 
ping their work, and, at the sight of Refat’s confused and 
flushing face, joined in the general uproar. 

«Why, don't you know that Refat’s wife brought to 
this world a sixth daughter for him?» Agron said. 

«Really?» Martin asked in surprise before he knew it. 


Refat scratched his head. 

«1 don't know for sure what the child is! That's what 
they told me, it’s a girl, devil take it! But I have not 
seen it with my own eyes, because my wife went to that 
place, what they cal] it, a maternity house, to deliver...». 

«In the maternity house? Did she?» 

«Yes! What’s wrong about that place?» 

«A]] right! I wish a long life to the child, and may it 
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bring good luck to the family!» Martin congratulated him 
with an embrace. 

«Aren't you putting an end to that yet. you poor de- 
vil!» 

«J wanted badly it was a boy this time,» Refat said 
with genuine sadness. «I've got only one male among five 
females and wished to give him a brother, because, from 
my own experience, I know that there is nothing worse 
than to be without a brother! But a man’s wish is not al- 
ways fulfilled in this world!» 

«Come on! Don’t complain! May she live jong and I 
wish you many returns of this occasion!» Agron said. 
«Judging from the way you are going about it, the time 
will come when one bakery must work only for your 
family!» 

Andon beckoned them to start work and Martin was 
about to bid them good-bey, but the merry young man, 
called Agron, was itching to carry the joke to the end. 

«Now, comrade team-leader! It’s worth while to waste 
another minute of our work till we find a name for Refat’s 
daughter, isn’t it?» he said. 

«A name? Why, it never crossed my head that it must 
have a name!» Refat said with some confusion. 

«Call her Exhaustion!» proposed one of them. 

«Exhaustion! Why one earth exhaustion?» 

«That means you’ve exhausted the store!» 

«Or call her Enough!» 

«I'd better call her Vainborn,» Agron proposed. 

«Vainborn ?» 

The meaning of this unheard-of name, invented on the 
spot, caught them by surprise for a moment, but after get- 
ting its implication, they broke out into laguhter. 

But tall Refat did not fee] like laughing at all. 

You were born the wrong way,» he complained. 
«I’m really worrying over that. What if I called her Efthi- 
mi? After that woman who distributes our wages? What 
do you say to it?» 

«Don’t say such foolish things!» Andon flared — up. 
«Hear him. Efthimi! Just as well cal] her Sulltana like 
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some I’ve heard bearing that sort of name. Give her a nice 
name, a beautiful name! So that you can remember that 
she was born at an important time. That’s what you ought 


to do!» 

«Let comrade Martin be godfather to it!» one of them 
Said. 

«This reminds me of something,» Refat said. «Com- 
rade Martin must pay me back with this honour for a Ser- 
vice I did him. I was the cause of his marriage. Don’t you 
remember that ’Which is the predicate?? — ’Comrade 
Martin!’ Don’t you?» he said laughing whole-heartedly. 

«No sooner said than done!» Martin said. «Call her 
Drita. Don’t mind that this name is being used too much. 
After all, it is not used in vain!» 

He went out accompanied by the deafening thud of 
the grindstones and laughter. 

The rain had cleaned the dusty atmosphere. The sharp 
odour of weeds assailed his nose. The sky was clearing up 
and patches of blue were peeping out amidist the clouds 
like smiles of an incomprehensible thrilling sensation we 
feel when we are relived of an unpleasant situation. 

He had so many things to attend to. 

Am I the only one worrying over it?» he thought. 
They, too, were eating the same coarse bread he ate, but 
they did not think all the time only of that. They had time 
to laugh. to joke. The outbreak of their laughter and good 
humour gave boosted his spirits. 


Pllaton Bubuqi was, no doubt, among the best known 
men of the town. And to do him justice, he had earned his 
renoun. And old hachelor, he filled the emptiness of his 
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long lonely hours with his wild imagination which every- 
day brought forth anecdotes, planned mischievs, performed 
most unexpected exploits, produced most surprising 
jokes, sometimes well thought of and sometimes not, but 
always rather witty. 


Many years ago, when he was still very young, but a 
lad tall enough to stop going about with catapults, he had 
become famous for a trick he had played on Maksut Av- 
xhiu, the gendarmery sergeant, who, in turn, was notorious 
for his blockish ill-temper. Sergeant Maksut had seen the 
lad on the hills hunting birds and had made for him. 


«Shame on you! You’re big enough to marry now and 
yet you go hunting birds. for shame! Come along to the 
gendarmerie!>- 

But Pllaton seized his head with both hands and shook 
it like an epileptic. 

«Oh me... oh me! What you have done to me, mister 
Maksut! What you have done to me!» 


The sergeant thought the boy must have a screw loose. 
However, seeing the boy so dejected, he pushed the boy’s 
hands from the head and asked him. 

«What’s the matter?-- 

«You scared my magpie away! I had it in my target!+ 

«Is that so?...,> the sergeant flared up again. «You dun- 
derhead! With whom is your ass fooling?» 

«Oh me... oh me... oh me!,» the boy was at it again. 
«I’m not fooling, poor me! Unfortunate me! I wanted to 
kill it for its brain! Doctor Zografo has told me that it cures 
kidney disease and I wanted it for my mother!» 

«Oh! If that is the case... escuse me!» the sergeant 
said. «[f I happen to kill any with my pistol, I'l] send it to 
you to use it for medicine!» 

There were dozens of such stories. Years passed, but 
he would ‘not give up his jokes. Everyone believed that 
Pllaton’s life was marking time. No one knew that at this 
age, with his clamorous jokes, he sought to throw a veil 
over a depressive frame of mind which even he could not 
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explain how and when it was born and how it was growing 
within him. 

One early morning Pllaton entered his shop and set 
about working at a coffin which would be sent for soon. 
He stuck a yellow cross upon its lid, gave it a wry glance 
and, having nothing better to do, leant on the window-sill 
to see the occasional pedestrians. 

A new coach was rushing at top speed down the 
«Martin Barleti»> narrow street, clattering noisily. Its black 
top shone as if polished with grease. The driver was a 
young man, with his face reddened by the chilly air and 
with greedy sparkling eyes. Holding the reins in one hana, 
he kept looking in the direction of the windows of the 
houses which were just beginning to wake up from sleep. 
The street was narrow, and the chestnut horse, still unused 
to the vehicle, its croup and haunches, covered in rain- 
cloth, could not go out of the track even if it wanted to. 

To spite the young driver, the windows remained 
blind and dumb to him. Not a single one opened, though 
the cobble-stoned street clattered under the wheels and 
chimed with the rings hanging on the horse’s neck. Only 
one pet dog came out into the street and started a chase 
running and barking with its shrill quarrellsome yelp. 

«Hoa!» the driver shouted and cracked his whip in 
the air. 

The horse snorted, shook its mane, and sped along. 
Upon entering the square he sounded the horn. It came 
like a long-drawn, tired complaint, and this was the only 
thing which displeased the driver. 

The best place for carriage station was the square near 
the town market, which, no one knows why, was baptized 
«Nightingale Square». For years, the cariages, coaches, 
carts, used to take up their post here. But now, though 
the drivers had been decimated, it was prohibited to park 
in the square. 

«That was useless,» he thought. «The clients were 
used to find the carriages only in the square! Oh, I would 
have had so much to do here with this coach!» 

That dav he had come out to work at an unusually 
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early hour—and he would have preferred to go out in the 
streets at a later hour when people were up and busy — 
only to occupy a place in the small square in front of 
Pllaton Bubuqi’s shop. Pllaton the carpenter, according 
to the driver, was a never-do-well half-wit. «I wish to 
God he remains such forever!» Pllaton would never pick 
a quarrel with cart drivers though they occupied his court- 
yard without asking his permission. The horses had their 
droppings scattered all over the square and no one took 
the pain of bending down to sweep them. Pllaton did not 
complain; he was even satisfied to let matters rest like 
that, for in this way he had someone at hand to hold con- 
verse. «Let him be! As the fool thinks, so the bell clinks!>» 

The coach crossed the deserted square. The wind 
whipped about his ears. Unfortunately, the part of the 
courtyard in front of the shop had been occupied. From a 
distance he recognized Bame’s horse. A piebald like it, 
with flanks and neck so nastily speckled, could not be 
found in a thousand. An odd horse indeed! 

And it was really a wonder that this toothless horse 
could be still alive, a horse which everyone remembered 
from times immemorial. 

«Phu?... the gawky old man!» the young driver 
cursed between his teeth. «Has this ghost slept all night 
here?» 

He pulled up and skillfully ran the coach into the 
little remaining room, thus blocking the entrance to the 
shop. Bame, a grey-haired, silent man of a slight built, 
gave him a wry glance, but did not utter a sound. He kept 
to his seat with half-closed dozing eyes. The young driver 
was only wailing for a word of discontent to start railing 
the old man, but the latter contemplated the empty square, 
totally neglecting his presence. 

«Hey, you...,> the young man said disdainfully. «You 
scatter brained! Don't you see that you have blocked the 
entrance to the shop? When the clients come to Pllaton’s, 
they will walk over your skinny horse!» 

«Oh, what a boring lot!.... the old man murmured to 
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himself. «He got to the entrance himself and puts the 
blame on me.» 

«Why did you come out of your furrow at all?» the 
ycung man goaded him again. «Nobody has his upper 
storey to let today, in this weather? Don’t you see snow 
wind is blowing?» 

«Hum, the artful sop! He thinks himself clever! If 
nobody would hire a carriage, why did he come out him- 
self!» Bame thought. 

«There'll be one or two needy people...» he said in a 
low voice. 

«Even if there are, who has lost his senses to find 
them in that old cart of yours, when I am here?» 

«Don't push it too far with me, young man!» Bame 
said scoldingly. «It’s not fair among fellows of a trade!» 

-But I don’t mean you harm,» the young man changed 
the tone of the conversation. «Your broken old horse 
might die in harness. Youd better find some work in the 
state!» 

The young driver was nervous at the incomprehensible 
murmur of the old man who spoke to himself, at the long 
hard-set face and the crouching back of the old man sitting 
con the driver's seat, at the piebald horse chewing oat in its 
tcothless mouth. 

«Don't be so greedy for money!» the young man Said. 

«Who's teaching me that?» Bame said. 

«How the duce did you come to occupy the best place 
here? Don't you know that people have no spare bones to 
break on the planks of vour cart?» the young man said 
angrily. -hook at these seats I made? They are all soft 
with springs from the ’Fiat’. It’s like sitting on feathers 
and you never want to raise from such seats. Come and 
have a try. if you like!» 

«Phu!... the stickler!» Bame spat, unable to keep on a 
quarrel and sparing in praise. 

«I mean well, uncle Bame,» the voung man Said, spite- 
fully uncling him, who had never heard anybody else call 
him like that to denote his old age. «You can’t hold up 
against me in this trade. You are not the cock of the 
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walk here. Not because haven’t the skill, but how can 
you match with me! See my horse and coach and compare 
it with yours! Go and find some other lost corner... there 
by the cemetery... It’s not bad altogether there. There are 
plenty of old women going to and fro with boiled wheat 
for the requiem. Don’t come near this place any more. This 
is PiHlaton’s square and he’s my best friend, my buddy!» 

~Hear, hear, hear!...» Pllaton’s voice was heard from 
behind the coach. He had listened to the conversation, 
standing at the door with folded arms. «Where have you 
been so far that I didn’t know you, my dear bosom friend! 
Come down from your high seat and let me embrace you!» 

Stoutly built, rather fat and stubborn, he was looking 
up with half-closed eyes squinting at the strong light. His 
lower lip, somewhat large, overlapped his upper lip and 
imparted an ironical air to his face. With this slight defect, 
this man never seemed serious. His constant care-free air 
made him pleasant and even likeable. 

«Oh, mister Pllaton!» the young man said with respect. 

«What is it that made you get up at such an early 
hour ?» 

«Ah... I... that is...» said Pllaton. «A friend is a friend, 
my chap! This is what I call a friend, one who is con- 
cerned over my sleep. One such friend and you'll never 
have a headache in your life!» 

«There vou are, never failing to make a good joke, 
bless your soul!» the driver said and looked in the 
direction of Bame seeking a word of help from him. 
Put the latter. shrinking in himself like a snail, sat there 
pretending not to have heard anything. 

«What if we turn the course of our conversation a bit. 
It’s not pleasant to harp on the same old string endlessly,» 
Pllaton said, making an effort at seriousness and preoc- 
cupation. 

Try as he would. the young driver could not get what 
the other was up to with that sudden change and with 
those teasing eves. 

«If I’m not mistaken, your name is Hajdar!» Pllaton 
sad 
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«Hajdar Cufi!» the driver said in a gentle obedient 
voice. He had a foreboding at the manner Pllaton twisted 
the words, which was at the tip of his tongue. 

«It’s very nice, this coach of yours! You must be very 
hard-working!» 

«This is how one must do one’s job!» Hajdar said. 

«That's how one must do it, of course... I’m also break- 
ing my back to do mine!» 

«You’re a famous master!» Hajdar praised him. 

«Thank you for the giddy praise... Can’t you tell me, 
my Hajdar Cufi, what would you do with a client who be- 
longs to that set of people who regret, excuse my expres- 
sion, to part even with the matter they empty their bowls 
trom, and don’t pay their fare? Would you give them a kick 
into their ass and send them to the kingdom of donkeys? 
Or would you say ’thank you’ just the same?» 

«Oh, never... That sort of people cannot sponge on me! 
Never! Mine are chosen clients! The lousy lot stick to uncle 
Bame’s alone!» 

«Chosen clients! That’s so pleasant to hear! It means 
you've got a warmly stuffed purse! My bargain is fifty 
leks a day,» Pllaton said, enigmatically raising his hand 
with clubby fingers. 

«What bargain? I don’t get you when you jump from 
one thing to another so quickly!» 

«Oh, you do, even when I talk like that. Or, is it un- 
pleasant to your ass? Have your hearing batteries leaked 
out ?» 

«I swear on the allmightly high above, who sees and 
hears us, if I understand anything at all, mister Pllaton!» 

«Fifty leks is the tax for the parking of your coach 
in my courtyard.» 

«Never! I haven't heard you ever charging anytning, 
mister Pllaton!» 

«That old cockoo which didn’t ask for it is dead and no 
longer singing. Isn’t this the courtyard of my shop? Yes, it 
is! Now, let me have a bit of something to grease my palm 
with out of these cobble-stones, as for the rest, let the devil 
take the hindomost!~+ 
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«I remember, you have rented the shop yourself!» 

«This is not your business. If it doesn’t suit you, [ 
won't tie you here by force! What did you say? Ah, I see, 
you don’t seem to hear me well, Hajdar Cufi, you who 
count me among your buddies! Get away from here! Huh, 
see him, the greedy louse! What! Want to drive the other 
away from here! The blockhead! Get away now! And tell 
this to your lot, too! There is room only for Bame here!...» 
This earth holds so many bad sorts!» 


Pllaton Bubuqi continued to rail loudly for some time. 
His curses thundered over the Nightingale Square attract- 
ing the attention of the passers-by who stopped to listen. 

Hajdar whipped his horse and set off. The horse 
slipped for a moment on the cobble-stones and then stea- 
died its pace into a trot. 

«Hold yourself when you fall!» Pllaton shouted after 
him. 

Hajdar drove the horse into a rapid trot, rose to his 
feet on the seat shaking his whip. A man at the corner 
of the street, wrapped up to his nose in a shawl, beconed 
him to stop. 

«At last, he’s found his match,» Pllaton said, recogniz- 
ing Llazar Karapano, the grocer. «He’s out to intercept 
the peasants to buy their butter. What do you say to this. 
Bame?>» 

«Why pester yourself with them at all! Horsedungs, 
not people! Bame said. 

«You'll catch the devil of a cold up there on your 
seal. Your piebald ‘has also had its own bit. You’d be bet- 
ter-off if you find something to do in the state.~ 

«You are speaking like the horse-dung you chased 
away a moment ago, Pllaton!» 

«He says it because he wants a cart-driver less in the 
town. I say it because I want a good man more in this 
town.» 

«J can’t bear to think of if!~ Bame sighed. «When the 
horse will fail to do its work, it is very likely...» 

Bame couldn’t bring himself to mention that terrible 
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word, death, about his own horse, a word which the others 
pronounced quite naturally. 

«Do you know what I shall do for you?» Pllaton said 
with a sudden flash of genius. «J‘ll speak to the greatest 
man of the town, Martin Kreka, to put vou on some job. 
There he is coming down to have his morning coffee.» 

Bame looked in the direction of the boulvard which 
ended at the square, but it was too busy now. 

«This devil is pulling my leg, he is!» he said to him- 
seif. «What has the big man of the Party to do with Pllaton 
Pubuqi?» 

That morning Martin Kreka would not have heeded 
Fliaton Bubuqi at all. He was not in the mood for those 
jokes which sometimes were really very witty. And so 
would he have done, had not a man clung tenaciously to 
him when he had just set foot on the boulvard. This was 
a lawyer of the old regime who spoke so quickly that 
Martin, inattentive as he was, could not grasp the purpose 
of the latter's rattle. The lawver was doing his best to 
attract his attention by reiterating: «This question must 
be considered both from its principled and more aspects». 
The whole matter boiled down to recognizing an exile’s 
nght to a property. 

Wondering why it was him that the lawyer 
had come to consult even on such matters, Martin hurried 
along. But the lawyer would not let him go. Prattling on 
like a chatter-box, the lawver tried to adjust his step to 
Martin's long energetic pace. This effort made him pant 
painfully. His yellow, thin-rimmed glasses tossed up and 
cown his nose like a shuttle. 

«This is a matter of principle, because our legislation 
also...» Martin neard the lawver'’s voice follow him like 
creaking cart-wheels. 

~Don’t vou understand that it can't be settled in the 
street? he said bored. 

-Of course I do... Allow me to consider this only as a 
signal of the first round of talks. The question of the 
exiles...,» the lawyer said. 
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~Besides this, such matters are peyond my competen- 
ces,» he added. «Go to the organs of justice first.» 

~Oh!...> the lawyer exlaimed with feigned amazement. 
«Always and in everything there 1s somebody who stands 
above the organs of justice and above everybody else!» 

«Youre wrong there!» Martin said sharply. «You use 
the old yardstick to measure things...». 

They had stopped on the side-walk, in front of Pllat- 
on’s shop. The carpenter was gesticulating comically to 
attract Martin's attention. but either Martin did not notice 
them or did not heed them at all. 

«Hey, comrade Martin!» Pllaton lost his patience. 
«We, the other folk, have our load of sorrows, too. When 
Pallko the Jawver gets hold of your sleeve, he wouldn't 
let vou go till vou’ve grown a beard like that of father 
Spiridhon. Talking is his profession. Drop him now and 
come over to our side for a moment.» 

Pllaton went up to the side-walk and, without stand- 
ing on ceremonies, joined them. 

«Excuse me, excuse me. mister Pilaton,» the lawyer 
said. «This is impropriety of conduct! In some situations 
your witticism gets on people’s nerves. It never rains but 
always shines for you!» 

«It rains and in rope-like rain at that!» Pllaton said. 
«Don't pull] such a long face, mister lawyer, please. I didn’t 
tread on vour corns, did |? If it is to your heart's wish, 
please, put your right foot first and honour us with your 
personal] visit in this shed, today on December the tenth, 
at six hours exactly!» 

Pllaton’s smal] eyes moved shrewdly, measuring the 
lawyer from head to toe. 

«Youre a buffoon. Pllaton. But vou must know that 
there are a few things which have to do with moral prin- 
ciples,» the lawyer tried to put up some resistance. 

«What's this devilish buffoon up now?» Martin said 
to himself and turned towards the courtyard to part with 
the lawyer in a polite manner rather than to listen to 
Pllaton the jester. The lawyer was stranded on the side- 
walk. He stamped his cold feet which he had wrapped up 
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in woolen half-hoses on top of which he had put on an 
extra pair of thin, elegant silk socks. He decided to wait. 

«Sometimes people can be _ forced into concessions 
only to get rid of a bore,» he thought. «Juridical experience 
proves this thoroughly. And here is this fiend of Pllaton 
poking his nose!>. 

«Here, under our roof, we don’t hold secret conversa- 
tion, mister lawyer,» Pllaton said. «If you wish, you may 
come in, because you can also do me an honour with your 
presence.» 

«And what is it?» Pllako the lawyer said, tempted by 
curiosity. Besides this, the idea of waiting for the secretary 
in the warm shop rather than on the cold sidewalk was 
appealing. 

«In there I’ve got a coffin ready for mister Selfo 
Abrashi, who kicked the bucket last night, but the thing 
is that I am not sure whether I took his right measure, be- 
cause I was rather moved and my hands were shaking as 
I did it. So, if you please, come and lie in it, for you are 
the same size as the diseased. Both of you seem to have 
been cut out of the same cloth... Do me this favour for the 
sake of Selfo. If it falls him short, I'll have the hell to pay!». 

«What are you telling me! Is it true that poor Selfo 
has given up his ghost?» The lawyer's voice came out in 
quivering syllables through his teeth, while ice-cold shi- 
vers ran down his back. 

«God forgive him!» Bubugi laced his fingers and 
looked up. «He’s out to collect the interests of his unpaid 
bills in the other world, because they refused to pay him 
here!». 

«I’m going...» the lawyer said, walking away on his 
short legs. 

Martin, who was warming his hands over the brazier 
in which a coal fire was burning, could hardly restrain 
his laughter. Bame, for whom the world of thoughts be- 
gan with the horse and ended with the carriage, put his 
head through the open door of the shop. 

«My!, that’s a giaour’s coffin!» Bame exclaimed. 
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«Don’t you know Pllaton yet?» Martin said. 

«Poor he...,» Pllaton exclaimed fanning the fire with 
a piece of lath. «He must have got wet in the unders with 
fright. They are old friends of the same age. “Our end is 
approaching,’ he must be thinking.» 

«Well, that’s enough for today, I think.» Martin said. 
«You broke my ribs with laughter, I can’t say anything to 
it. And now, so long!» 

«Stop, man...,» Pllaton said. 

«Keep the rest for some other day. We need jokes not 
only today.» 

«Well!... I rid you of that stickler, and prophesied his 
death, and you seek to get away with so little!» 

«What’s itching you?» Martin said. «Are you ever in 
earnest? Does your phonograph play the same record?» 

«How do I know?» Pllaton replied. «Some day I might 
happen to find myself in the same position as that fellow 
who used to get up in the middle of the night crying 
’Fire!’, and then...» 

«And then, when there really was a fire, and no one 
went to help him put it off. I know it! Cut it short!». 


«Here... I mean Bame, this carriage-driver... What 
can I say? Just look at him and see for yourself!» 

It seemed to Martin that now this jester was at grips 
with an inward incoprehensible sadness, which he sought 
in vain to conceal because his gloomy look and the ner- 
vous movements of his large coarse hands betrayed it. 
There was something as yet undiscovered under this jest- 
er’s cloak, something humane and tender, which was 
hardly discernible, for it ran in the depths of his being, 
like the first water during the thaw seeping under the 
cold snow! 

«His carriage js falling to pieces...» Pllaton was say- 
ing. «We can do something to mend it as long as our 
hands are still working, but what can we do to the horse?» 

Only now did Martin take a careful look of the car- 
riage and its owner. The carriage was in a wretched condi- 
tion, and it was a wonder that it did not collapse while 
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rolling on its wheels... Tne bony norse, weli-snod as it was, 
though old and toothless, was the best looking of the three. 

«Do find something for Bame to do in the state sector. 
Help him out of his wretched plight,» Pllaton continued. 

«Hasn’t Bame got a tongue to ask for it himself?» 

«He would never do it. He never complains. Who 
has ever given a thought for him? 

«Someone does,» Martin said with firmness. «You 
were the first to think about him, and told me, and this 
is how it gets started. The whole society thinks about him 
Have you ever asked for anything to do and were refus- 
ed?» Martin addressed Bame. 

«No,» Bame said. «Why listen to Pllaton at all? He’s 
such a tender heart, he can’t bear to see a pigeon suffer- 
ing !» 

«How do you get along? 

«So so. As long as my horse is about and pulling, it’s 
a pitty to complain of anything.» 

«But what if it won’t? 

«There is the almighty to think about me!+ 

«The almighty will not, just as it did not think about 
you yesterday! You'd better find some work in the state 
sector,» Martin said. 

«There is no other way out for him!» Pllaton said. 

«When my horse is no longer...» Bame sighed and 
looked sadly at the piebald. its coarse lips were dripping 
with slaver. 

«The Consummer Cooperatives employ cart drivers. 
We'll give you a cart and a young horse,» Martin said 
«Go and report to the Work Office.» 

Bame nodded, but it was difficult to guess its mean- 
ing. On the sidewalk, a pale man, dressed all in black, rose 
two fingers in a well-studied gesture calling for obedience. 
Bame pulled the horse towards the client. 

«Do you know him?» Pllaton motioned his head in 
the direction of the other man. 

«Nols» 

«He’s come to a bad end!» Pliaton laughed. «He ranked 
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himself among the archonds. Formerly he used to drive 
about in a car. Now that his legs cannot carry him he 
is satisfied to go about in Bame’s carriage. This is better 
than nothing. Enough with this! And thank you for Bame!» 

«You're a strange fellow Pllaton!» Martin said. 

Pllaton eyed him narrowly. Martin was not joking. 
he usually did not. 

«Nobody has ever told me this up today,» Pllaton said 
«What is strange with me? 

«When you are so sure that the best thing is to find 
something to do in the state sector, why do you keep 
here ?»> 

«Ah, no! That’s a bit too steep for me! Pllaton can't 
bring himself to obey discipline! I’m the sort of horse’ that 
can’t put up with bridle and harness.» 

«I don't believe this,» Martin said. «I’d rather think 
it is because of your purse.» 

«A loose purse like mine doesn’t hold a coin inside!~ 

«You're bound to come round to my point some day 
or other, Pllaton,» Martin said. «But, mind you don’t send 
anybody to me to put in a word for you!» 

«I know I shall!» he said disheartened. «But don't 
think that I am anything better for this. No, far from it, 
my brother! My shop is well situated on the business part 
of the town, but to make money you have to chase after 
it doggedly. And I am not made of that stuff. I can’t bear 
to part with this shop in which [ have so many mem- 
ories, otherwise... Look this!» he hurried to say, as though 
he was reminded of something important. He pushed aside 
the shutter which barred the window of the shop. The 
rusty tin sheet squeaked as it slid aside. A pretty large 
advertisment written in beautiful letters was set inside 
the window. 
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CRADLES, BRIDES’ FLOWERY CHESTS, HANGERS, 
AND COFFINS, CHEAP SPECIAL SERVICE 


only at PLLATON BUBUQI, «THE WARBLER» Joinery 


Martin was holding his sides with laughter. 

«An advertisment in grand style!» he remarked. 

«And very telling!,» Pllaton added naively, a bit sur- 
prised at the other’s laughter. 

«Your servant from the cradle to the grave, isn’t it?» 

«You've really found it!» Pllaton said. «No one has 
gone so deep into its meaning.» 

«There is nothing so difficult about it,» Martin smiled. 

Pilaton admired his masterpiece, closing his eyes with 
pleasure, like children in front of the Christmas tree hang- 
Ing with toys. 

«People are not so plain as we take them judging from 
their appearance,» Martin thought as he hurried towards 
his office. This was one single hour of his life. Could it be 
counted among his «wasted» hours? True, it had not been 
spent as he wished. He might as well have not lingered 
with Pllaton Bubuqi. But, ought he to have done it. «No, 
certainly not!» he said to himself. «Now, the Party is 
closer than ever to the people. And people are not cast of 
the same mould. Here is a cart-driver, Bame by name! 
This Pllaton! He’s thought of only as the sharp-tongued 
jester. Some even avoid his witty remarks. And sometimes 
he carries his wit too far...». 

How could he have known, without this «wasted 
hour», that Pllaton had a tender and warm soul, and at 
times he was even naive, and childlike? 


The evening dusk seemed in a hurry to invade the 
wide expanse of the leafless woodland. The depths of the 
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earth were damp with the water melting from the last 
snowfall. Humidity had gone deep into its bowls and the 
field. like a shapeless mass cut into thick slices by the ele- 
vated fences which resembled some oblong tombs, looked 
darker than usual. 

It was snowing in slushy tazy flakes and he felt this 
on his already heavy raincoat which reached down to his 
ankles. His raincoat could be spotted from a distance like 
a hopping blur of light in the dusk. The raincoat hems 
rubbed against each other, producing an increasingly rasp- 
ing whistle which followed him at every step like a dog 
whining after its master. This got on his nerves and he 
unbuttoned it and threw its edges backwards, after creas- 
ing them in his palms. But this didn’t mend matters, since 
the slush entered freely through the knitwork of his woolen 
sweater. He buttoned it up again with its small metalic 
clips and hooks. 

Miti Vozari's speckled raincoat, with yellow, green, and 
Olive-coloured patches, like one used for concealment in a 
forest, had become proverbial in the town. It was the fourth 
successive winter that he had been wearing it although, 
among the overcoats of the citizens of this wintry town, 
who usually made theirs of thick cloth died in dark colour, 
it pointed out very queer. Miti Vozari had this as the only 
keep-sake from an officer of the British mission, whom he, 
together with another comrade of his, had accompanied 
from the Greek territory. They were travelling on foot. The 
British officer felt hot and, though it was winter, he had 
thrown the raincoat on the sadle of the horse. They were 
climbing a steep path with bare bolders, when the Germ- 
ans fired their machine-guns at them from the highway. 
The shots came from a long distance so there was no 
serious danger, but the Englishman grew panicky lest the 
Germans might chase them, and took to his heels towards 
the Greek territory through which he had travelled undis- 
turbed. Miti had not had time even to explain the situation 
to him. They took up positions and fired back to cover 
the Englishman's retreat. Only when he was lost out of 
sight did they withdraw. But the Englishman had disappea- 
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red without a trace. In tne confusion, the norse haa lost tis 
footing and had fallen down into a ravine, breaking a leg. 
They had nothing better to do but shoot it on the spot 
From the load of the horse Miti took only the Englishman’s 
raincoat, though he cursed it every now and then because 
it was precisely this raincoat which had attracted the atten- 
tion of the Germans, with its striking colours among the 
bare boulders. For a long time he kept it with himself in 
the hope that its owner might return. But he never ap- 
peared, and Miti got tired of carrying it in his bag. When 
he went to the Baitalion Staff to hand it over, they told 
him to keep it. By this time it was spring and he felt hot 
in it. He used it only to make his bed. 

There was no reproaching it! True, it became some- 
what heavy in the rain because of its inside woolen cloth; 
however wrapped up in it, he could travel safely. And 
Miti travelled a lot. 

«If only it did not make that rasping sound which 
tears at my bowls, it would have been wonderful!» he used 
to say. «I’ve heard that Englishmen are as patient as Job 
and perhaps he did not hear these sounds at all. Of courss, 
it’s not improbable! He could put up with it all quite 
undisturbed. only the whistle of the bullets was something 
he didn’t have stomach for. 

This cursed thing has never whistled so doggedly as 
tonight. Why is it so disobedient now?» Miti mused. 

He could not say for sure what was it that made him 
so nervous. After all. the raincloth alone couldn’t be blamed 
for it. Besides, this was not the first time he put it on 
His haste and boredom had their source far from the noises, 
the sounds or the seemingly trying aspects of things which 
could tell only on the eyes and the ears. He was walking 
alone under soft snow flakes, along a narrow muddy track, 
with no one to unburden his gloomy thoughts and _ that 
boredom which made him more susceptible to the most 
unimportant sounds of nature. 


In two days and two nights he had achieved little in 
these villages. He was hoarse with shouting, and tired too. 
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He had exchanged some angry words with two stiff peas- 
ants who did not consent to yield even to the princigle 
of procurement of grain, let alone turning in their quota 
At this he had flared, foaming with rage, and had almost 
resorted to threats, which he had on the tip of his tongue 
during his frequent visits to the villages in 1948. But he 
controlled his temper just in time, reminding himself that 
those were the methods introduced by the trotskyites 
which the Party had criticized strongly. This pestering 
habit of resorting to threats had wormed its way deep into 
his spirit during the years of work for the procurement of 
bread grain. He had let out this venom by means of 
self-criticism, «but there it is again, though in a slignt 
doze;» he said to himself. He had managed to sent 
to town some horse-loads of grain which were handed 
in by those peasants who would give even their last hand- 
ful of maize for the state, even if nothing remained in 
store for themselves. For they were the ex-warriors, the 
former best support of the liberation movement, those who 
felt ashamed to be in debted to the state. But they carried 
little weight, especially, now that they had already handed 
in the largest part of their quotas. He did nut manage to 
convince the rest of the peasants. Someone must be slyly 
troubling the waters, and the rest were excusing them- 
selves with the same words: «Whatever wheat we had we 
handed it in... Don't ask for maize for it was_ spoilt 
by frost.» He could no longer listen to this standard answer 
without feeling his hair stand on end. Indeed, this Boras 
region was a difficult one. und it was not without a pur- 
pose that the Party Bureau had entrusted him with the 
task of breaking the ice there. And he, the senior party 
worker, Miti Vozari. who was a director now. what had he 
achieved? All he had sent back to town were some poor 
horseloads of maize. Pretty much. wusn’t it? The situation 
could not be improved with that much! That was deplor- 
able! It was far better in the time of war, when everyone 
knew what the bullet meant! But now the word doesn’t 
carry conviction ? 

He hastened on, and the noise cf his heavy tread 
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spread about filling the still track of the plain. He could 
not say how fast he was walking with his long splashing 
legs, unmindful even of the puddles in the track. At this 
pace, he could be in town by ten o'clock of the night. How- 
ever, every road, no matter how deserted and calm, some- 
where would offer a surprise which would jump before the 
traveller in the form of a rolling stone, of an animal going 
to drink in the river, or of a man who becomes his fellow 
traveller. 

The silhouettes of five people, dimly visible ahead of 
him, like moving dark spots, began to grow until, after a 
while, he caught up with them. According to all appearan- 
ces, these were carefree youths man, singing, in fine 
accord, one of the numerous slightly sad songs, which are 
sung at night to young girls, about promised joys and unex- 
pected despair. The song went like this: 


«I set out to come one night. 
But there was a drizzle of rain...» 


He envied those who walked ahead him. 

«Good voyage to you, young men!» he said. 

His arrival did not interrupt their song. Only one of 
them, who was singing in a deep bass, had recognized him, 
because he stopped singing. 

«You were also on these parts, comrade Miti?» 

«I took this path, also. Who are you? I’m not recogniz- 
ing you.» 

«It’s me, Laver, the youth instructor.» 

«What wind has brought you on these parts?» 

«What sort of wind are you speaking of? Do you take 
us for picknickers? We're trying to clear up that muddle 
you have made!» said a young man, with his short-necked 
little head stuck on his shoulders. This sudden com- 
plaint, when the rest were silent, spoke of a quick temper 
and easily offended character. But Miti Vozari, who even 
without that was raging at his own helplessness, flared up 
suddenly and could not restrain himself. He guessed 
that the young men were members of an agitation team 
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and now they were on their way back from the villages. 

«Hum...» he muttered bitterly. «Did you clear it up 
or is it still in a muddle?» 

«Which?» Laver, the youth instructor asked naively. 

«Oh, just that... the muddle we could not clear oursel- 
ves! Didn't this great fellow say you’re taking so much 
pain for our sake?» 

«Yes, yes... we were out for the procurement of bread 
grain.» 

«That’s what it is! You’re run off your feet for us, you 
the grand sires, aren’t you? Don’t you prattle like that, 
you giddy little heads! For the people, that’s for whom you 
are working, for the people and not for us! Come on, why 
don’t you speak now? Why keep dumb like fish?» 

Miti could not put a check on his anger, bitterness or 
his tongue. 

«You think you told us anything new?» the thick- 
necked said. «We know that all right!» 

«As for the agitation, we have pledged to do that job 
ourselves, comrade Miti,» a young man walking at the head 
of the group said in an effort to appease their anger.» 
Don’t take Haki upon his word. It’s like him to fly off 
the handle like that, isn’t that so, my friends? 

Their conversation had taken a Sudden unpleasant 
turn. Miti found it all nonsensical. He felt that, for a mere 
pretext, he was venting his anger on them. For a while he 
did not open his mouth. By now it had stopped snowing 
and only the splashing of high-boots on the mud was heard. 
They walked on Side by side blocking the narrow road. 
Haki, shorter and stouter than the rest, felt a burn in his 
legs as they rubbed against one another, but he didn’t com- 
plain. Sometime he would lag behind, but then he would 
ugain walk up beside Miti, hopping with short leaps as 
though crossing a stream by walking upon stepping stones. 
Obviously, he wanted to tell Miti something, and was only 
waiting a sign from. him. Miti did not notice this. 

«I've got a word...,» he said, losing his patience. 

«Well?» Miti said. 

«A moment ago... [.... I was just raving. It was a mis- 
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ake, of course. 1 Know 1] won’t have peace it you don’t for- 
pive me. 

He was speaking rapidly, hurrying, afraid lest the 
other might interrupt him. 

«What is it I must forgive you?» Miti said at a loss, 
fcr he had nat lended an ear to those words. 

«Just about that... that we are run off our feet for 
ycur sake! The words were out before I knew, that’s the 
thing!» 

«What devil of an agitator are you when you let your 
tcngue loose and can’t put a check on it?» Miti said in 
jest. «Come along with me and Ill give you a set of good 
harness we use for our horses!» 

He was pleased like punch for that frank confession 
and this could be seen at once in his gay tone. They were 
enlivened and began to tease Haki further. 

«Young men, you didnt tell me how much grain did 
you send to our warehouses?» 

«How much grain? How do we know?» Laver Said. 

An incomprehensible murmur followed these words. 
Eut no one replied. 

«Why do you shut you mouth like that? Don’t you 
know it?» Miti asked. 

«We can't tell a lie! We don't know it!» Haki said. 

«Why, what did you do in the village then? Did you 
amuse yourselves with songs?» 

The swishing sound of the raincoat rasped again in his 
ears. 

«That wasn’t our task,» the instructor said calmly 
«We are only an agitation team. We had a talk with the 
comrades of the people's power, with the commission, and 
then held a meeting with the peasants.» 

«Here you are! You've hit the right thing! You came, 
you saw, you harped on the same string as everybody else 
and off you went without giving another thought to it! 
And hurried back not to let vour comfortable beds cool!» 
Miti said angrily again. 

~Comrade Miti! Youre offending us!» said one of 
them. 
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«Don't judge us before vou know what we Said there!» 

~It's not me who's passing judgement!» he said with 
an effort to appear calm. «You've passed judgement on 
yourselves with that hasty visit of yours!» 

«What else could we do there? Why should we trouble 
them with board and lodging?» 

«ASk them for yourselves and they will tell we raised 
the problem of dues correctly. Our agitation work was 
aimed at explaining to the peasants that, in order to ensure 
the alliance of the working class with the peasantry, the 
handing in of grain is...>.. 

The instructor had been carried away by his speech 
and might have gone on endlessly like that, but Miti could 
no longer put up with these words which were repeated 
in and out of place. 

«You can well say those words a thousand times over, 
and it’s not bad to do it. Go on, say them. But, what 
of it? Were the peasants convinced that they ought to hand 
in their dues in grain to the letter, or else the workingmen 
ere threatened to go breadless?» 

«] think they were convinced,» the instructer said 
With satisfaction. «This is how we raised the problem, too.» 

«But it is far from enough,» he said, «It is not enough 
just to raise the problem correctly. It must find a solution. 
Otherwise, whatever you think you have achieved is just 
like a soap bubble which can be carried away by the wind. 
You say you've convinced the peasants. I bet that immedia- 
telv after you turned your back on them, the kulaks and the 
better-off in the village must have pulled their tongues 
at you. May you do it like this every vear, they say. And 
whisper into the ear of the middle peasant: Don’t hand 
in the grain,’ they say, you might go breadless the whole 
year round. Why give it to the state so cheaply when you 
can sel] it on the black market?’ 

«~My word of honour, boys, you ve done nothing. Don’t 
be hurt by what I say but vou ought to have gone into 
every peasant house. And after sending to town the carts 
loaded with grain vou can hold vour heads high and sing 
co that the whole plain wakes with it.» 
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There was no immediate’ reply. An embarrassing 
silence followed, disturbed only by their heavy breathing. 
Everyone walked on rather slugishly and stiffly, feeling 
weak about their knees as though the track was lost in 
the dense twilight and, though their feet carried them 
somewhere, this march had no destination. 

Had the dusk not fallen so suddenly, as it usually 
happens in winter, Miti would have noticed their expres- 
sionless faces. However, he could sense it. He knew that 
his harsh words had been like a damp blanket on their 
enthusiasm. 

«This is the first time you go out in an agitation team, 
isn’t it?» he broke the silence. 

«Yes!» 

«Nowadays, many such teams have been sent up. 
We're in a hole with this business. May be you’ll have 
another chance to go to the villages. And now, don’t take it 
on like that, boys. Everyone stumbled in his first steps!» 

«But ours was a pretty hasty fall! We fell on our 
nose!» Haki said. 

«We had been talking gibberish!» 

«No, no! Don’t you say that! Even if you manage to 
convince only one, your toil is not wasted,» Miti said. 

«We've boshed it!» Haki exlaimed. «We believed we 
had sown something too, but we were not patient to see it 
grow, let alone harvesting it!» 

«We hurried it, I admit,» the instructor Laver said: 
«But the meeting seemed to go on without a jarring note, 
my comrades! And to think that no one raised an objec- 
tion!» 

«What if we go back to the village?» Haki said wita 
sudden liveliness. «We have not yet covered an_ hour’s 
distance from Bujgéz and, I’m sure, the meeting with the 
collector is still going on. He must be still checking the 
bills of dues.» 

«What face can we put to it when everyone there 
knows that we have already set off to town?» 
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«That doesn’t matter! We’ve got nothing to be asham- 
ed of!» 

«This doesn’t seem quite the mature thing! What can 
we tell them? We’ve come back riper now, because a mom- 
ent ago we behaved like babies in the woods, didn’t we?» 

«Far from that! It would crown all!» 

«You know the saying: birds of a feather flock toge- 
ther.» 

«Youre a bit jumpy, Haki,» Miti said. «You’re carry- 
ing it a bit too far. I wouldn’t have gone back again, if I 
were you. If not for anything, at least not to be pointed 
out aS wavering youths. I’m sorry vou had not been in- 
structed properly on the situation and the objective of 
your errand. They ought not to have sent you off to the 
village like an ass to a wedding party. I think I can find 
them still at the meeting, if I go there myself.» 

«Why shouldn’t we come along too, comrade Miti?» 
the youth instructor said. «We made this mistake, let’s 
mend it together!» 

«That’s not the way to mend it! No!» Miti said. «] 
might as well get no farther than you. However, I'll go 
back. And now, good voyage to you! Don’t take it on like 
that. He who does nothing makes no mistakes, they say.» 

He parted with them. Laver looked away like a cul- 
prit. Haki felt his palms burning, but he gave Miti a strong 
handshake. For a while they remained motionless, looking 
at Miti's tall silhouette retreating into the dark. Then they 
dragged their feet along through the sticking mud. 


Quite a few of the peasants who had been at the 
meeting, had already left. But Miti did not notice this, for 
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the hall was still full of people. It reeked of bad tobacco, 
which smelt more like fresh dung and assailed his 
nose. The offensive odour was so strong that even the smell 
of perspiring bodies was lost in it. Those who had stayed 
at the end of the hall wanted to put right the mistakes 
made in the bills of dues in the collector’s presence. There 
were also some lingering about out of sheer curiosity and 
jokers who killed their time warming themselves by the 
stove which was burning with a noisy fire to their heart’s 
content. 

His arrival passed almost unnoticed. People were noisy 
and no one expected intruders. An old peasant, with 
drawn-in cheeks over his toothless mouth, was saying 
something aloud to the collector. The latter, leaning his 
elbows on the table, was continuously smiling as thougn 
he was being told an amusing tale. Miti had a very slight 
acquaintance with this Zenel Alo. He could not possibly 
come to know thoroughly all the collectors employed in his 
region! This Zenel had not bothered to improve the situa- 
tion either the year before when the collectors made gross 
mistakes resorting to threats and pressure, or now; he 
wasn't doing anything brilliant with his good manners, and 
as a result his zone was at the tail-end of the situation. 

Hanging from a nail on the wall, the kerosene lamp 
shed a sort of white blur about the hall so that the shades 
of those who stood at the end of the hall were projected 
against the wall like longish water-melons. Miti emerged 
at the farthest end of the hall followed by surprised eyes. 

«My dear comrade, my dear comrade,» Zenel was 
Saying, «what can poor Zenel do for you? There are rules 
and regulations which you can’t kick at!» 

«You are really stubborn!» the peasant said. «Come 
to my house and look into every corner of it, and if you 
happen to find anything at all just take it off with you! 
And you're still harping at it again. You can’t take the 
breeches of a highlander!» 

«Oh... oh... comrade Miti...,» Zenel exclaimed at once 
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when he saw the tall familiar figure of his director, 
wrapped up in his colourful raincoat, emerging behind the 
back of the toothless old peasant. «It’s nice to see you 
here!» and he brought his carefully shaven cheek against 
the cheek of the newcomer for the usual greeting among 
men. 

«Silence, dear comrades! Silence, please!» he added. 
«Fortunately, comrade director has come here himself, 
comrade Miti in person, the member of the bureau...» 

«Oh, come! I’ve not fallen from the skies!» Miti said 
in a low weary voice. «I think they know me here in 
Bujgés,» he added loudly. «Isn’t that so, comrades?» 

«Sure we do,» said a man clad in black worsted cloth, 
wearing a carefully waxed moustache. «Come here and 
warm yourself. You’re wet all over!» 

«Not a bad idea at all. Sitting cheek by jowl, we can 
talk better about your worries!» Miti laughed. 

«Certainly, certainly!» the man with moustache said. 

In the back benches Miti nuticed a very familiar face, 
which sought to escape his glance hiding behind the dense 
smoke of his pipe. Nezir Potka had fought with him in the 
same territorial units for some time. The conduct of his 
old acquaintance seemed inexplicable and somewhat sly. 
But he did not say anything. Instead, he sat down, taking 
his time to undo the hooks of his raincoat, and took it off. 
He felt relieved. His coat was dry, whereas his trousers 
began to steam up to his knees. With a glance he sought 
Nezir again, who was standing in the semi-darkness. This 
time their glances met. Nezir lowered his eyes and came 
up to him. Miti stood up — which he would not have done 
for anyone else — and the two men, equally tall, were 
locked in a touching embrace. Nezir’s face, still bearing a 
look of surprise and hesitation, tried to smile. But this 
was a wretched effort, and the smile difficult. However, 
this tall bony man could not play the hypocrite. 

«What is it?» Miti said. «Have you forgotten our old 
days?» 

«Oh, no!» Nezir said. «How could I?» 
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«I haven’t seen you for ages. Where have you disap- 
peared ?» 

«Just tilling the land,» he said. «We’re hardly making 
headway. The war burned us down to the ground!» 

«I haven’t heard even a single word from you!» 

«How could you? We’re so far apart! You might well 
have come but what with me all day in the fields, and you 
with your own errands...». 

«But your rifle used to shoot so well then!» 

«Oh... like everybody else’s,» Nezir said in a low voice. 
He took out his tobacco box in a hurry, separated two 
sheets of cigarette-paper, and handed it to him. 

«Would you like a ready cigarette, comrade Miti?» 
Zenel said. «Mine is Diamond brand.» 

«No. I’d rather roll one.» 

«Nezir’s tobacco is fit for bears,» the man with mousta- 
che said. «Mine is a foreign seed. I took the young shoots 
in Dumre. Try one!» 

«If only all of you were just as generous about the 
grain you must hand in to the state, my friends!» Miti 
Vozari could not help letting in a word. 

The faces about him were contorted with a grin which 
was more like a forced chuckle. Nezir shook the ash of his 
cigarette on his own rubber shoes. 

«You've hit the bull!» Zenel said with enthusiasm. 

«What do you say to this, my friend... what’s your 
name?» 

«Mine is Xhezo,» the man with moustache said. 

«What about it, Xhezo?» 

«Those who haven’t done anything about the dues so 
far, must stir a finger,» Xhezo said. 

«You can’t skin a flea, no!» said the toothless old man 
standing behind Miti, who felt the old man’s breath on his 
own neck and felt his flesh creep. 

«What are we here for? Holding a meeting again?» 

«It’s so dull and stale!» 

«And our eyes are heavy with sleep, men!- 

«Isn’t there a new day for it?» 

«We're not going to hold a meeting,» Miti assured 
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them. «The comrades of the agitation team have already 
held you a conference. But, heed one word from me. What 
do you think about this, my brothers: Why is the Party 
and the state insisting that the peasants must hand in 
their surplus grain to the state?» 

«How do we know, brother? We are unlearned peas- 
ants?» one of them said. 

«It’s not so difficult to understand, no... Now, suppose 
this man near me, Xhezo, harvested 40 quintals of wheat 
and maize in all. Suppose he needs 15 quintals to support 
his family of six. Add to it another 5 quintals for seed 
which he is going to exchange with selected seed that the 
state has brought from abroad for this purpose. There 
remain 20 quintals which, according to the measure taken 
at your threshing grounds, fall to the part of dues to be 
handed in. This affair of taking the measure of the har- 
vest at the threshing ground has some shortcomings. It 
is more reasonable to fix the dues according to the area 
of land, and this will be done soon. The state says: hand 
in this grain at a reasonable price, so that the bread is 
cheap for the worker to buy it, the worker who produces 
the salt, the kerosene and the cotton cloth for you. How- 
ever Xhezo finds it more profitable to hide away his wheat 
and maize while raising the cry of famine: ’Oh we haven't 
a grain of wheat!’, so that he can sell it later in the black 
market at five times the price fixed by the state. And this, 
my friends is what is called speculation. The speculator 
does his best to fatten himself on the sweat of others. 
But, can the worker pay for it in the black market? No, 
he can’t! On the other hand, the worker, does not take 
his cotton cloth, his salt, or his petrol, to the black market. 
Never does he ask your dear soul for it. And something is 
wrong here. Do you see it? The worker breaks his back 
while you put on fat. This is what we call exploitation! 
But we fought, rifle in hand, to do away with it, because 
ours is the state of the workers and peasants. But mind 
you, whoever heeds the words of the kulaks, he is bound 
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to dodge handing in his dues. And this is what the kulak 
wants... to tie more peasants to his own cart.» 

«We can’t be so easily tied to his cart, my brother, 
the trouble is that we haven’t anything to hand in!» 

«Only if the maize harvest had been better! But it 
was damaged by the frost. It turned black in the fields and 
left us empty-handed.» 

«I can’t say for sure whether it has or has not,» 
Miti said. «But we see that all sorts of rascally hienous 
things are done. It is very likely to find wheat buried in 
the ground by those who complain most. They would 
rather have it rot underground than hand it over.» 

«This earth carries upon itself all sorts of garbage,» 
and old man said. 

«Every road has its puddle...» 

«You are right, but these puddles seem to increase!» 
Miti said. «It is not only one or two peasants who have 
failed to hand in their quota, and everyone has a ready 
device to slip through your fingers like an eel.. .». 

«They don’t do it for pleasure, comrade Miti!» said 
Xhezo. «They are forced into it. Our peasants are patriotic 
people. Who is he who doesn’t want to give something 
for his own state? But the peasants are so poorly off 
that...». 

«Hum... it’s getting too late by the clock,» the toothless 
old man said. «As for my bills, I am sure they are down- 
right wrong and that’ll rob me clean!» 

«I told you I’d see into it!» Zenel said. 

«That’s not bad! We can come to terms together!» 

«We said we’d not be holding a meeting, but here 
we are having it all the same» 

«Never mind! Comrade Miti told us something useful 
which we must bear well in mind,» Xhezo said. 

«But it’s not reasonable to starve ourselves and expect 
help from the sky,» the toothless old man said. 

«Why spin a long yarn in vain! We won't be doing 
anything here tonight even if we stayed till the cocks 
crow. Good night!» 

The door creaked and they began to go out in silence. 
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Miti put on his raincoat lazily. The fire was still burn- 
ing noisily and he felt a pleasant languidness capturing 
his body. He did not feel like leaving this fire so 
abruptly. A couple of peasants beside him invited him for 
supper, but he shook his head listessly, absorbed in his 
own thoughts. He remained in the hall and did not even 
notice that everyone had gone away. Only Zenel and a lad, 
who had the keys to the hall, the son of the chairman of 
the village people’s council, who had left before Miti’s 
arrival, were staying behind. Going out, he discerned only 
the shadows of the men hurrying along the narrow 
winding village paths. The north wind was blowing. The 
frost was putting a film of thin ice on the puddles. An 
occasional snow flurry turned round in the air with the 
gusts of wind. 

«Why should Nezir treat me like that? Far from in- 
viting me to his house, he did not even open his mouth to 
say a word! Ah! See how people change!» he said to him- 
self. 

«Comrade Miti! Let’s go!» Zenel said. 

«Where ?» 

«Xhezo is waiting for us. There was some confusion 
during the meeting. That’s why he asked me to invite you 
especially.» 

«What sort of man is he? I don’t know him.» 

«A good sort!» 

«Look out, don’t you take us to a ballist!» 

«Never! Never on earth would’ I be making that 
mistake! Xhezo is a reliable comrade! The others have not 
given anything at all while he has already handed in part 
of his quota...». 

«That he has!» Miti said ironically. «He seemed a bit 
stuck-up, however... to the devil with him! We’re not going 
to sleep in the open tonight!» 
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He could not name that strange and unknown state 
of being half asleep and half awake. This had never hap- 
pened to him. When he got tired after walking, he used to 
fall asleep at once in a calm sound sleep and would not 
wake up even if the guns roared. 

Miti tossed several times on the soft mattress, but 
this too was useless. His tired limbs sought rest within the 
soft bed, but his brain was seething with snatches of con- 
versation, a mixture of thoughts, phrases without head 
or tail, creeping in his skull like insects. The only common 
trait of this nightly confusion was the feeling of resent- 
ment which cropped up everywhere, though as yet un- 
specified as to the object against which it was directed. 
Perhaps it was a resentment against himself, or against 
Nezir who had left the hall so stealthily without bidding 
him good night, perhaps against the collector Zenel Alo, 
whose deep regular breathing and undisturbed sleep - both 
signs of a calm satisfied man — worked him into a rage. 

«He might at least snore, so that I could find an excuse 
to wake him up. But he’s sleeping as it his affairs go 
smoothly and nothing hurts his consciousness.» 

...Miti had been surprised and sweating with uneas- 
iness when supper was brought in the best-looking room. 
The low round table, as large as a threshing ground, en- 
tirely occupied the part of the floor in front of the fire- 
place. It was laid with the best plates imaginable. He had 
never seen such abundance. Well-being was evident once 
you set foot in the courtyard of Xhezo’s house. At that 
time many middle peasants were earning easy money 
through the black market, therefore Miti was not greatly 
surprised at the signs of prosperity. He knew that the rich 
peasant very often thinks higher of the state office-worker 
than the latter is worth. And sometimes out of hospitality 
and more often because of his sense of private property 
which leads him into thinking that by means of bribe- 
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ry, everyone is liable to be corrupted, he prepares such a 
reception that could amaze and win over the _ guest 
and make him pay back ina rainy day. When lunch 
was laid, his bowels were crying with hunger and he had 
neither the time nor the right mind to give his thoughts 
to such suppositions yet. There was something he did not 
quite like in all those niceties and he began to cut the host 
rather coldly. Once, he even broke the rules of courtesy, 
when Xhezo said, «They are not quite wrong when they 
say that the maize was destroyed by the frost,» by answer- 
ing that this was what the kulaks were saying, too. Xhezo 
smiled bitterly retorting that he had given the cold 
shoulder to them long before, and that he did not count 
himself as one in that boat, and if this ramour was spread 
by them he would never repeat it. Zenel sipped raki slowly 
and, after draining a cup, he would look up at him with 
his greasy satisfied eyes which were gradually tiring out. 
Everything became clear to him when he went to bed. 
Granted the abundant table on account of the custom of 
hospitality and the artfulness to cajole the authorities, 
how the devil had all that banquet been prepared so 
quickly when no one had known that he was coming, when 
during the half-hour they had stayed together Xhezo had 
not left him alone for a moment? It was close to reason 
that this feast had been prepared beforehand and was 
intended for another guest, while he had become an ac- 
cidental partaker in it. And the real guest was none other 
but just this good fellow, this sweet-mouthed hail-fellow- 
well-met, this Zenel who was sleeping like a lamb. «A 
plague on him! And to think that he went off to sleep 
immediately after going to bed! Why shouldn't he sleep 
and dream now that his belly is full and his head reeling 
with the drink! Whom else belonged this world tonight to?» 
Miti was raging against Zenel and grew quite sobber. «We’ 
re speaking endlessly at meetings that the collector must 
look oul against the traps set by the rich peasant! But 
your words are wasted on him! How could you fail to make 
concessions to Xhezo tomorrow, you scabby rascal! ‘I 
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haven’t got any grain,’ the rich peasant would say. ’Amen!’ 
would you answer.» 

He was about to wake Zenel up and to haul him over 
hot coals, but on second thoughts he gave up the idea. He 
was suffering the pangs of conscience himself, for, in the 
last analysis, he had also partaken in that feast heartily, 
though it had not been laid for him especially. «Good 
gracious!» he exclaimed. «It’s like a bolt from the blue. 
And how... What time is it now? When will it dawn?» 

He wrapped himself up in the bed-cover, feeling sud- 
denly cold though trunks of wild plum tree were burning 
in the fireplace with abundant ambers. Their light had 
flooded the room in a sleep-inducing reddish reflection. 

He did not entertain the slightest doubt that the cause 
for his pangs of conscience and _ sleepless night was 
this same tender, artless-looking Zenel, «Is he really such 
a dupe or does he play his part so well? Only a devil can 
tell.» 

He recalled some lurid happy glances of a satisfied 
gourmand and during the dinner he had taken them for ex- 
pressions of the satisfaction of avarice. And now, he didn’t 
know why he believed that those glances of Zenel’s meant: 
«Do you see where I have brought you to? Don’t you feel 
like a prince now?» «Pooh! Nasty louse! Whatever you 
are, one thing is crying out against you... and you cannot 
dodge me this time to say. No to this! You have been led 
by your nose, for they saw the sort of sop you are! They’ve 
found your week spot. You have a mind only for eating, 
drinking and sleeping. What sort of grain can we expect 
from you!» 

A rooster sang its shrill songs as though chocking. It 
was singing from within its hetch which made its song 
Sound idle and dozy. 

Beyond the window-panes the branches of a tree, 
covered by a film of snow, were a blurred white. 

Zenel crouched in his bed and pulled the quilt tightly. 
It must be getting cold in the room. The ambers had been 
reduced to ashes. 
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«Get up, get up now!» Miti said. 

Something moved within the other bed and a mean- 
ingles burr was heard. 

«Get up, I say! Enough with your sleep!» 

The severity of his voice would not take any refusal. 

«Hum... Were you speaking? You feel unwell, comrade 
Miti?» 

«Stop your ’comrade Mities’ now! Get out of bed 
at once! And do tell me what was the meaning of the 
banquet and all that last night.» 

«Banquet?... Why a banquet? It’s the custom, com- 
rade Miti, the peasant’s custom. Perhaps you don’t know 
- it, but...» 

«Sure I know it. I knew it when you were still craw- 
ling on all fours! Why all that banquet for a mere collec- 
tor? I smell something fishy in this, I do!» 

«But it was not meant for me alone... For your 
sake...». 

«Stop it! It doesn’t hold with me. I’ve got a narrow 
throat, and everything of that stuff sticks in a lump there. 
I’d sooner vomit it than swallow it. Did you get me? It 
was plain enough that the banquet was laid for you.» 

«Poor me, how can I help it? When he gets it into 
his head he’s prone to tum everything upside down to 
please his guests!» 

«Especially when it is like those guests to do him a 
good turn. This doesn’t take so much pain to find out. 
They give one hundred to save one thousand!» 

«He’s not of that set of people, and he has handed in 
almost half of the quota, while the rest of the village...» 

«Let them alone! This friend of yours has everything 
voing smoothly. I don’t think everyone here has had it so 
nice and easy. They are still healing the wounds of the last 
war. Tell me now, do the peasants lay such nice tables to 
you everywhere you go for board and shelter?» 

«The people here love me. I can’t say no to it. They 
respect my behaviour.» 

«What a brave boy! They honour and respect you, 
why shouldn’t they! One fine day they ought to set up 
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a monument to your memory. Where can the rich peas- 
ants find a better pawn than you to put on more fat? I 
tell you, they are getting fat at the expense of the work- 
ers. Got me? And you serve them as an umbrella! Instead 
of collecting the grain, you drag on the work endlessly, 
procrastinating it till the state is really convinced that 
there is no grain at all, until it surrenders!» 

«You're going too far with it, comrade Miti,» Zenel 
said and got up from his bed. He had been sleeping in 
his clothes. He gave a yawn which he could not stifle. 

«You're offended at this, sir! However, you do not 
take offense to eat and drink at the same table with the 
kulaks, do you? Shame on you!» 

«What kulaks... what kulaks are you speaking of, 
comrade Miti?» Zenel was dumbfounded. «I’ve never 
crossed their doorsteps. I’ve always shown my teeth to 
them. You may ask them if you wish. 

«If not the kulaks, their partners. The rich, who are 
candidates for kulaks. Do you imagine that we lable 
kulaks only those who have already been branded as such 
and that others are not being born? Listen! I don’t wish 
to jump to a conclusion by judging from a single night’s 
events, but if you have made a method of it, woe is you! 
Mend your ways before it’s not too late!» 

«Comrade Miti?... Upon my honour!... How can I 
swear that L...». 

«You don’t have to swear at all! First swear to your- 
self. You know that your zone is at the tail-end of the 
situation with the accumulation of the grain, don’t you?» 

«I’ve done my best, my very best, but I’m getting 
nowhere with it. Everyone tells me that the crop failed. 
There are even some communists who wonder how we 
can demand more grain from them. There is your friend, 
Nezir. You may talk to them if you don’t believe me!» 

«That I shall, don’t worry! However, you represent 
the state here. You are not a Zenel so and so, but the 
state. We have not put the black upon the white in those 
dues-bills for nothing. or at will, but on the basis of the 
amount of grain measured at the threshing ground. And 
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it is you who should collect that grain... But you, you... 
undo your belt... and yawn like a pig! Shame on you!» 

Miti got to his feet. Zenel sat up in bed, standing on 
his knees. The dawn filtered through the window. Miti 
put on his boots and paced heavily on the planks of the 
floor, which swayed and creaked under his step. 

«Are you going?» Zenel asked under his breath. 

«Yes |» 

«Must I knock at the door of the host?» 

«You needn’t. Let him alone... If he likes he may call 
me rude and uncouth, but I don’t quite like to see his 
shrewd face. I have a feeling he bagged us together last 
night with that banquet of his, and my ears burn when 
I recall it. Perhaps I was a bit too harsh on you, but I 
mean you good. Think it over and don’t bend your back 
to them.» 

The last stars were paling out when he stepped into 
the courtyard. The dog barked at him from its kennel. A 
window was lit. But he did not tarry any longer. He pulled 
aside the heavy bar of the gate, which creaked plainti- 
vely on the hinges, and hurried away stamping his feet 
to warm them... 


Though he had not yet admitted it to himself openly, 
because all the other internal voices were hushed down 
by self-reproach about the feast, another unexpressed 
concern had loomed constantly behind the eddy of that 
night’s worries. Now that he had vented his rage, this new 
worry seemed to make him walk stiffly, worse than after a 
sleepless night. 
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He could not forget Nezir, that look of hiss seeking 
to hide itself behind the screen of smoke, those sluggish 
movements and that dogged persistance of his to keep 
in the rear, his shy approach, his quivering, electrifying 
hug, which came like the rush of a warm current through 
the frost, and then his painful silence, the apathetic sur- 
prised face which he had sought repeatedly to inquire into. 
He waited impatiently for something to move and revive 
in that familiar, intimate face, and at every moment met 
its stony disillusioning stillness. 

Nezir had not uttered a single word. 

Nezir had gone out of sight as though he had never 
been there, as though he had never felt that outburst of 
longing and attachment which binds two men who have 
fought together, side by side. 

«If the worm of insecurity and greed has gone so 
deep into Nezir, what about the others then? Things must 
be pretty intricated in Bujgéz! This must be solved...». 

He decided to raise all these things at the next 
meeting of the bureau of the Party Committee. And raise 
them strongly, he would... 

«After the criticism in our address, we are making 
slight progress, comrades, we are shaking ourselves a bit, 
but not quite so,» he thought. He felt desperate and disil- 
lusioned and, to some extent, powerless. Perhaps, it was 
that partisan, Nezir, who added to his doubts concerning 
the possibility of coping with the problem of collections. 

«However, there is not that much grain we hope to 
find here! Is it damaged worse than we know?» 

For a while he walked on haunted by doubts and 
presumptions. The thriving of the free market, however, 
and the abundance of bread grains which were sold openly 
and underhand proved just the contrary of what he 
doubted and presumed and, he was unable not to let it get 
the upper hand over him. 

With his unspirited and indolent steps, he covered in 
two hours that stretch of road from Bujgéz to the centre 
of the locality-Boras which could be traversed in less than 
one hour, and had it not been for that dark dawn of an 
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overcast morning, the rare travellers crossing his path 
might have taken him for drunk; for quite a while he 
would remain motionless with his blank gaze fixed into 
nothingness. 

The only grain warehouse of the locality was a des- 
erted house in the outskirts of the hamlet. Miti went there 
rarely. He had a strange confidence in the warehouse 
keeper-collector of the zone, a young man who only 
recently had come back from service. He had set his eye 
on this young man the very moment he had seen him 
among a group of peasants waiting to receive their shares 
of the seed. The peasants regarded the new seed, which 
had come from abroad with doubt mustering something 
to themselves, while the young man was the first to come 
up to the weighing balance saying, «Fill my bags, brother, 
the stale imports this seed for our welfare!» Miti did not 
seize the opportunity at once, but inquired about him and, 
to his great satisfaction, learned that the young man des- 
cended from a poor family that had linked its destiny 
with the liberation war. But there was something else 
which induced him to trust in and love that young man 
wholeheartedly. The fields of the two fugitive Gurkuqi 
brothers had remained without an owner. 

Though there were many large families, which had 
a right to more land than they actually had, none would 
come forward to take possession of the deserted fields. 
The Gurkugqi brothers, former Ballists, were known for 
reckless and bloody cruel men. It was romoured that they 
crossed the border frequently as diversionists, and words 
were circulating that they had appeared about their fields, 
threatening: whoever dared dig the first furrow in their 
fields would be digging his own grave. But there had been 
a young man who had not taken the threat — a young man 
who had served in the border defence units. This was 
Atmir Dino, who had convinced even his old father and 
his brothers. When the decision was taken to open a collec- 
tion centre in Boras, Miti Vozari’s choice fell on this man, 
while the house of the Gurkuqi brothers was converted 
into a warehouse. 
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The wide gate of the warehouse, through which could 
pass even large carts, was flung wide open. Only three 
or four people were seen at the entrance, but judging 
from the din they made you could think it was a market 
place. Vociferating most was a slim crooked old man who, 
now and then, slapped his legs just like women when they 
hear of a disaster. At the sight of that face creased all 
over like crumpled paper, with a gray slightly reddish 
tint, Miti, who had hurried towards them, understood 
that the peasant was a beardless man — that was why 
he shouted in such a shrill piercing voice. 

«What a squeal he has!» he smiled to himself. But, 
judging from all signs, the situation offered nothing to 
smile and the beardless peasant went on shouting at the 
top of his voice. 

«Ah... ah... No one has ever done to me what you did 
today!» 

His head held low and frowning, writing a bit slowly 
on a bundle of receipts, Atmir said without looking up at 
the other: 

«Go away in good time, Salka, till my blood is not up! 
I can tell allum from sugar!» 

The three peasants, so far with their backs to the gate, 
turned round at the sound of steps on the stone-slabs. 
One of them, tall and thin, with pale eyes, bent to the 
ground in a sort of incomprehensible reverence. Only 
the turban on his head indicated that he was a mullah. 

Atmir stuck the pencil behind his ear and greeted his 
director with the habitual hug. He was a little surprised 
at this sudden and early hour of the visit. Miti found him 
a bit pale and tired. Traces of undried sweat were still 
on his flushed face. The third peasant, a man in his fifties, 
with a shrewd face, whispered something in the ear of 
the ‘beardless peasant, who in turn began to blubber and 
complain hastily. 

«Comrade director!... Oh please, comrade director! Do 
hold these people in check. They are trampling on us... 
Both this one and the cashier have happened to be two 
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milk-sops, and we’re having the devil of a time with 
them...>». 

«It’s a pity, a pity...» the man with the turban said. 

«The peasants are becoming discontented... These two 
are putting the people’s power to shame, comrade dir- 
ector...» 

The inumerable wrinkles hopped up and down his 
cheeks like tiny quick lizards. He was a lump of bones and 
wrinkles which could never rest. 

«An ill-meant word weighs heavy,» the man with the 
turban said. 

«After all, are you going to tell me clearly what’s 
happened or will you go on prattling?» Miti said. 

«IJ brought here five bags of maize, director! Five 
bags! But this one put on the weighing balance only four! 
Four!» 

«That’s a mistake! A mistake!» the man with the tur- 
ban said. 

«Don’t worry about it. Atmir will put it right, he 
will!» the third one, the man with a shrewd face said. 
«Bring the other bag here to weigh it, Salka!» 

«Leave the Nis where it is! Don’t touch it, or I'll take 
this stick and...!+ Atmir threatened angrily. 

«Now listen to him how he threatens people!» 

«Go and find a dupe to take by the nose, but not me,» 
Atmir said. «You come here before dawn and steal the 
bag of maize right from the stockpile.» 

«It’s a lie, it’s a lie...» the beardless man said and 
Slapped his legs. 

Miti Vozari was furious with rage. But he could not 
grasp anything. And they never seemed to stop. 

«Just shut your mouths for once! Stop that and speak 
by turns! Come on, Atmir, tell me what’s been happening 
here ?» 

«Here it is, comrade director,» he said. «This Salka 
here, brought two pack animals loaded with maize, only 
after he was pressed hard for it. And suddenly he pops 
here with these friends of his, the mullah Kamber and 
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Xhavit to accompany him like they were taking a bride 
here. But then, the blame falls on me, I had climbed up on 
the top of the stockpile to arrange the bags, when they 
came in. And these fellows, they came into the courtyard to 
unload their maize, just where I have stored the other 
bags of maize... and swish they lifted a bag-full from the 
pile and added it to their own bags.» 

«God forbid it... We are being blamed groundlessly!» 
mullah Kamber said. 

«Oh, don’t you take it on so, sir. You can absolve 
yourself very easily! You have the God so near, just over 
the minarette! And so, when I climb down to weigh their 
maize, what do I see, comrade Miti? Five full bags. How 
did they come to be five when you brought only two loads 
of two bags each. ’T'wo pack animals, yes,’ this, one tells 
me, *but I had put another additional bag on the gray 
mule’. ’But I saw you when you entered the courtyard. 
My eyes were not on my arse,’ I say to them. At this one, 
he kicked up a racket. Do you believe that you can pul me 
to fright with that? How can you dare steal it under my 
nose?» he snapped at Salka. 

«In the name of Allah, this poor man had five bags,» 
mullah Kamber said. 

«We are witnesses», Xhavid said. 

«With such witnesses like you I don’t feel secure to 
go even to the bogs,» Atmir glowled bitterly. 

He was sitting on the bag, which was separated from 
the rest like an orphan. With only a woolen sweater of a 
high heckline which was died at home, under which his 
muscles of the arms and chest pointed out strongly, his 
fingers gripping the string of the bag, it was evident that 
he would not give way even if his own director told him to. 

«No one on earth can get that bag from him!» he 
thought. «But things have taken a bad turn. They are 
bound to slander him in the village, these tattlers.» 

He had nothing better to do than yield to them. No 
matter what he did to defend himself, they had caught 
Atmir with chaff. Miti held up his hands in a gesture of a 
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powerless man at a loss. Atmir sensed this. He gave his 
director a sideway glance, and then stood up lazily. All 
of a sudden his eyes gleamed with hope. He jumped over 
the bags and said: 

«Just a moment! Wait another moment, comrade Miti! 
Let’s admit that the gray mule has a strong back and can 
carry an extra seventy kilograms on its back, but can 
vou dear chap tell me, I pray you, is your maize of the 
same seed?» 

«I don’t quite get you! What do you mean? Now, get 
away with vou! Put that bag on the balance and let us go 
now that it’s not yet began to snow.» 

«I’m asking you, is your maize of the same seed?» 

«Of course, I have the seed of the Flogi. Why do you 
play the foul now?» 

«If that’s it, come on and open the bags, you blind 
little sop! Open them! The bags are woven of the same 
stuff, but they haven’t the same sort of maize in them. You 
confused me with your howls and for a moment I lost my 
mind! Are you opening them, or shall I do it for you?» 

They did not move. They looked at each other embar- 
rassed. Atmir undid the bags and took some maize from 
each. One of the bags contained oblong, flat grains. 

«Do you see this, you curd-cheese warms!» Atmir 
shouted. «Look here! Or, do you need spectacles to see 
better? Whom were you going to cheat? Not me!» 

Victorious and scornful, he now laughed as though 
nothing had happened. 

Mullah Kamber swallowed with difficulty as though 
a stony pear had stuck in his throat. He wrapped him- 
self tighter in the overcoat which opened to the wind. 
Xhavit turned round and left. Salka alone did not admit 
the failure. 

«Theft, theft... this is open theft... For the life of 
mine, he’s throwing dust into our eyes!» 

However, his voice was faltering over the words which 
came out in whistles. 

-Go to the cashier and take your money,» Miti told him 
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coldly. «And don’t you think that you can get away with 
this! I'll send word to the village to denounce you at the 
next meeting. You double-dealer!» 

Atmir was speechless with joy. Kamber, the holy 
man, hurried towards the door. 

«Mullah Kamber, you’ve sinned! Prepare a talisman 
for yourself, to appease Allah’s wrath,» Atmir shouted 
after him. 

«Stop laughing now,» Miti said when the peasants 
had gone. «You were lucky today. But for that stroke or 
good luck they would have been pulling their tongue at 
you, and would enjoy it!» 

«Oh yes! I was a narrow escape, sure. I was lucky 
to remember that the bags at the bottom of the stockpile 
were from the agricultural cooperative of Valthi. Last 
spring they had sown a Rumanian seed of maize.» 

«Look out and don’t take things easily. You are res- 
ponsible for all this property of the people!» 

«Sure, I know that,» Atmir said, frowning suddenly. 
«The devil knows how it will end! I just take the maize 
In, gauging its humidity by guess-work.» 

«You re not the only one, this is how all the collectors 
do it.» 

«What if I make a mistake?» he said with a shaking 
voice. 

«It’s not only the quarrel with the beardless man which 
has tired and saddened him so,» Miti thought. «He’s right. 
He’s new in the job. He can’t know all the difficulties of 
this work, which seems so simple to the others... Ah! 
You'll have a hard time, young man. You're honest. You 
don’t have a heart to increase the legal percentage of 
wastes a little bit more at the expense of the peasant. 
You are not like those old hands who Know how to keep 
within safe limits and every spring report surpluses... I’m 
sure you will never report a slight surplus like them. 
However. even if you report a deficit, we’re not going to 
leave you in the lurch. No, that will never happen, for you 
are honest.» 
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Miti’s silence was torturing the young man, who 
tried to read something in the troubled expression of the 
other’s face. 

«Honesty is the best policy,» Miti said. «And even if 
vou make a mistake, you do it unintentionally, and the 
limit of your mistake never goes beyond that line which 
divides the mistake from legal offence. You got it?» 

«I think I did,» Atmir said. «Have you had breakfast ?» 

«I don’t feel like eating!» 

«Where do you come from so early?» 

«I put up in Bujgéz last night.» 

«At whose family? 

«How curious he is! Seems he’s smelt it!» Miti fretted 
with himself. 

«Let’s go and see the grain you have stored in there,» 
he dodged the answer, a bit out of sorts now. 

«You didn’t tell me where you slept last night,» the 
young man persisted. 

«It’s not your business!» he said surprised and won- 
dering at this persistance, which ought to have had a 
cause. 

«Don't take it amiss! I have a feeling that Zenel Alo 
has dragged you behind himself to his ’base,’ that’s why!» 

«I slept at one Xhezo...». 

«That’s what was itching me. Wonder I’d known it,» 
the young man jumped. «Zenel’s screws are getting loose, 
I think. It’s three weeks this day that he has been sitting 
at banquets every night at the houses of six well-to-do 
peasants. He’s found a rich trough like a pig and would 
never be brought to abandon it. He’s putting the people’s 
power to shame, comrade Miti, he is! If this is not the 
truth, I’m a chicken-hearted rascal!». 

«I know,» he said. «I took him to task severely last 
night.» 

«While Xhezo, he’s a double-dealer, second to none. 
His land is good and he works hard, I must give him his 
due. But, bless my eyes, if he’s not hidden away maize or 
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wheat. If it were for me, I would have dubbed him kulak. 
And I don’t say this only because he cheated me, no!» 

«When did he?» 

«Last August. I had just begun work here. How could 
I know that there were such rot? This Xhezo, passing 
himself for honest, comes to me straight from the thresh- 
ing ground bringing two loads of grain. He was the first 
to come. "Welcome! I said to myself. I opened the bags 
and examined the wheat only superficially. It was so clean- 
ly winnowed it ran smoothly through my fingers. A few 
days after this, I began to smell a rat in this business 
when I discovered that the peasants brought to me so 
much chaff and wheat together, I said to myself: ’Why 
not open Xhezo’s bags once more and see.’ I poured out 
one bag completely. What did I see? The lower half of 
the bag was full of chaff, millet buckwheat, emmer, and 
even dust from the threshing ground. I shut my mouth 
about it, as I was ashamed of myself,» Atmir sighed. 

Still more gloomy and severe, Maiti went into the 
rooms where the grain was stored. The stores were low. 
The sleepless nights and the crushing fatigues of the last 
few days began to tell on him, and this was evident. 

«Would you have a wink of sleep?» Atmir asked him. 

He nodded and followed him into a small room with 
a stove in it. Without undressing, he lay down on a 
wooden bed, which Atmir used, and slept at once. 

Unbearable heat woke him up. He had been sweat- 
ing. Nobody was in the room but the five was burning. 
Someone had been careful to take off his muddy boots 
and to keep the fire burning... It must have been noon. A 
horse-cart was in the courtyard. The tiny icicles under the 
eaves had put on a thin layer of snow. It was freezing. He 
went out into the corridor laid with stone slabs. 

«Why did you let me sleep so much?» he said to 
Atmir, though he was still yawning for sleep. 

«It’s not my fault!» he said. 

«Whose fault is it then? With that fire you were 
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burning in the stove, I could have slept the whole day. 
It’s strange I did not hear you.» 

«I didn’t make the fire,» the young man said ashamed, 
lowering his head. 

«Who was it then?» 

«A girl. She’s our neighbour... Comes to give me a 
hand once in a while for sweeping, for I can’t do it pro- 
perly myself.» 

«Really? Is it she who took off my boots, too?» 

«No, no,» the young man hurried to deny it. «It was 
me.» 

«That’s you two who tricked me into it!» Miti said, 
embarrassed at the young man’s confusion. «Who has 
come on that cart?» 

«A peasant from Bujgéz. One called Nezir Potka.» 

«Are you sure?» 

«Yes! Do you know him?» 

«J think I do,» Miti said. 

«He’s the first peasant to hand in all the dues,» Atmir 
said. «Only if you could see the nice maize he has brought, 
my word of honour! A well-dried maize which sings in 
your fingers.» 

«Where has the man disappeared ?» 

«He must be at the cashier’s.» 

«I’m leaving now,» Miti said. «I’d like to make part 
of the road on his cart.» 

«But you have eaten nothing,» Atmir said. «At least 
take this piece of bread to eat it on the way.» 

Miti put the bread into his pocket and went out. 

Soon after this the cart with two men on it rattled 
on the cobble-stones of the road. The two men, sitting 
shoulder to shoulder, did not exchange a word. To an 
outsider they might have seemed as chance fellow-travell- 
ers, each following his own train of thought, gazing at the 
country-road as it vanished into the whiteness of the plain. 

Miti produced his cigarettes and held one to the other, 
who took it in silence. 

«Have you fire?» 
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«I have flint and tinder and steel,» the peasant said 
producing a small pouch. 

One lit the cigarette and, then, the two faces came 
closer looking each other into the eye. Nezir had large 
tender eyes. Something watery veiled his eyes. 

«How now?» Miti said. 

«That’s how it is...», the other said. «When you come 
again to Bujgéz I don’t want you to talk about the dues! 
I'd like to stay up together the whole night! I’d like to be 
quits with the state and then talk about those years, like 
fellow-fighters.» 


The last days of December were fair, with the sky 
limpid as far as the eye could see. However, the 
winds were cold and brought in a perpetual eddy, tiny 
flakes of snow which, finding no support on the ground, 
caught on the bare branches of the trees, in the low dit- 
ches along the boulvard. The water in the puddles froze, 
forming a thin layer of ice on top, which broke like crystal 
sheet even at the slight touch of the wind. The soil harden- 
ned. It was frosty, with a biting chill, and in the morn- 
ing the passers-by, with collars raised up to the ears, went 
past without noticing each other. They walked pressing 
their heads between their shoulders, with stiff necks, like 
bulls. 

On reaching the building of the Party Committee, he 
heard the rasping sound of the shutters being raised at the 
«Brussels» confectionary of Shfako brothers. 

«Good morning, mister Secretary... good morning!» 
The greeting came from a red-faced man of thick built 
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who moved abuut with some abrupt gestures of a wooden 
figure. Martin waved his hand imperceptibly, with the 
indifferent air of a man who cannot spare more. 

«Its a white frost!...» he heard. 

Martin smiled. It was long since these two Shafko 
brothers were doing their best to attract his attention. They 
resembled each other so much that he could not tell who 
was Xhuvi and who was Pasko. The brothers were famous 
for their doughnuts and crackers, and they would be very 
much pleased if the secretary tasted them once. But it 
seemed he liked only coffee, and this despaired them. 

«They must have some worry,» he thought, «and, 
like all the petty-bourgeoisie, they hope that they could 
enter everyone’s graces with politness and smiles. They 
seek to take the castle from within, that’s why they don’t 
dare to come during the usual time of reception and to 
state their case in my office!» 

He went upstairs, climbing the black marble steps 
two at a time. This was the best building in the town, 
formerly it had been the Town Hall. In the silent corri- 
dors, a bit dark because the doors were still shut, the 
air had a close heavy smell. A woman with a calm tender 
face — one of those women of undefinable age who always 
seem old because all their lives they are dressed in black — 
was dusting the armchairs in the small ante-room. Those 
were heavy armchairs with sickle shaped elbows and 
some uniform wood carvings in a pretentious, tastless 
style, which had survived from the Town Hall. He could 
not put up with them, but as yet he had not found the 
right opportunity to rid of them, especially because the 
chief of the administration section said with alarm that 
the armchairs were in the list of the inventory. 

«Good morning, mother Mara!» he said. 

«Welcome, my son!» the woman said with a concerned 
look. «Poor me, I have not made the fire yet!» 

She was a big woman with strong coarse, threatening 
features, on which only the eyes were gentle. 

«It doesn’t matter!» 
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«Care-worn boys...» the woman said. «You've lost 
your sleep! Why should you go out of your home at this 
hour when nobody is seen in the streets?» 

«I had «Nothing particular, mother Mara,» he said. «I 
woke at daybreak with cold. We have a broken glass in 
the window which I hadn’t noticed. You know what a 
bad hand I am for mending things at home.» 

«And she?» the woman asked with mischief and eyed 
him sideways. 

«Who?» Martin asked, feigning he had not understood 
the implication. 

«Who else... she! The young bride! What was she 
doing? Did she get up to prepare your coffee, or was she 
lying lazily in bed?» 

«She was asleep, mother Mara,» he laughed. «She 
didn’t even hear me get up.» 

«Did she? For shame! I’m mad against such wives. 
The man is up while the woman sleeps all the morning!» 

She rubbed the already polished elbow of the arm- 
chair almost scratching it with, anger. Never in her life, or 
in the lives of all women of her age, had such a strange thing 
ever happened. It was a sin for them to sleep while their 
grave and overbearing husbands were awake. 

«The world’s getting out of joint,» she murmured to 
herself. «What sort of brides are these? We were real 
brides, we of the old times, who waited on our husbands 
on our feet.» 

From the pocket of her apron she brought out a 
bunch of trinkling keys tied in a thick string, and opened 
the door. 

«True, it’s getting out of joint,» she heard Martin’s 
voice behind her back. 

«What is getting out of joint?» she asked. She was not 
yet conscious that, while advancing in age, she used to 
Say aloud what she intended to say to herself. 

«The sort of world you remember, mother Mara! It’s 
getting worse with every passing day until its seed will 
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never sprout. Don’t you remember what we said in that 
song of ours, when we gathered with our comrades at 
your house? ’The world shall grow on new foundations’. 
Do you?» 

The old woman noticed that his eyes were shining 
and he was singing under his breath, waving his left hand 
up and down. 

«May summer always be in your heart, my son!...» 
she said and proceeded hurriedly to lighting the fire. She 
had filled it with thin dry fire-wood since the night be- 
fore, and they caught fire immediately. 

Martin pushed the curtain aside. It slid softly on the 
aluminium bar, with the top rings clicking. The night chill 
had drawn frosty arabesques on the window panes. Beyond 
them was the town. At every moment it was waking up 
with noises and cries, in the grip of cold winds which 
howled and echoed and quarrelled, dashing against the 
immense gates — the houses in the outskirts. 

How many of its still sleepy, red-faced, crouching 
inhabitants began this new day hurrying towards the 
bakers’? They were many, and the women sellers, breath- 
ing into their cupped hands, could hardly distinguish the 
little coupons of the ration cards. 

Bread! 

It marked the beginning and the end of each day. 

It meant certainty for the next day and for the days 
to come. 

In fact there was not as much as they needed, but 
the good people, the workers, the artisans, the office- 
workers, their wives and children in the town, ought to 
go to bed every night with the calm certainty that there 
was bread enough, because the state itself saw to it. Nay, 
it would be increased and be better, no doubt. And they 
expected this certainty from them, from his comrades, 
and from him in person. That’s why they had entrusted 
him with the leadership. And, in spite of the lowering re- 
serves, they had to give bread to the people everyday, 
and the certainty about it, too. This was the front-line 
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and that was the trench in the front-line, from which they 
could not back down, never! 

Outside it was blowing great guns, and this could be 
understood from the long endless whistle of the electric 
wire. The chimney turned the smoke back into the room. 
The smoke burned their throats and mother Mara was 
anxious. 

«Damn you! Wretched weather!» she cursed. «Do you 
want a sacrifice that you scream like that? It howled like 
this when he left me, the late one. It blew like mad. And 
it was snowing too and there was no one to dig the 
grave for him!» she went on with her murmur, producing 
a pime-wood splinter from her apron pocket. The wood 
took fire and the smoke turned black, but the stove didn’t 
smoke. 

«Warm yourself a while. Your hair is white with 
frost,» she said. 

Martin stretched his hands. A drop of water from the 
melting ice on his hair trickled down his neck. 

A few white sheets of paper and the «Zéri i popu- 
llit», he had read the night before, were still on the table. 
He sat down and began reading over the same article, 
which he had underlined in many places. It was a severe 
article with general criticism of all the regions that were 
lagging behind in the work for the procurement of maize, 
and among them there was mention of their district, too. 
He had underlined strongly some lines of severe criticism 
inwat. 

«The Executive Committee teams have done weak 
work... have made concessions... 

influence by and sometimes even bending down be- 
fore the resistance put up by certain kulaks... 

..the panic... the maize was destroyed by the frost... 
the good example of the Prespa peasants, who handed in 
all their maize. 

..nsufficient political work... 

..unskilled agitation, only slogans, without putting 
their brains to work...». 
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«Another heavy snow-fall, and we'll be worse off,» 
he said and instinctively dug into his pocket for the ci- 
garettes. He struck a match. 

Mother Mara, who was dusting the table, and who 
had been looking fixedly at his face with dark circles about 
his eyes, blew out the match with the little breath that 
could come out of her toothless mouth. 

«Be patient, my son, be patient,» she said reproach- 
fully. «You’ve not yet eaten anything at all. Have a bite 
first and then smoke.» she said and handed him a chunk 
of black, sticking bread and a piece of hard cheese, wrap- 
ped in a handkerchief. 

Martin laced his brow and the letters of the article 
he was reading jumped in utter chaos before his eyes. 

«It’s not bad!» Mara said. «It is said that oat makes 
good tasty bread, my son. I don’t know, but these bakers 
of our town don’t quite get the hang of their job. That’s 
why their bread is so sticky! Isn’t it?» 

«They are not to blame!» 


«Of course they are,» the old woman insisted. Her 
gentle soul sought to excuse everything. «Now, there are 
the Germans who eat only black bread!» 

«We haven’t got enough wheat, not so much as we’d 
want, mother Mara! We are still poor. So we'll have to eat 
maize and oat and potato in our bread. And then, we have 
to save something, for we don’t know what days are in 
store for us. And we have enemies!» 

«Save it my son, save it! Just like that good housewife 
who puts something aside for a rainy day.» 

Mother Mara made towards the door, but did not close 
it till she made sure that he ate the black bread. 
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Sinking into an armchair in the reception ante-room, 
in which he felt on pins and needles, was a man with a 
black cap on, under which stuck his gray hair. Judging 
from his black worsted breeches, buttoned tightly on his 
calves, and from the embroidered vest, mother Mara gues- 
sed that this peasant was from the Murana region, from 
the villages along the border, where they usually wore 
such caps and vests. She conceived a hatred against him, 
seeing him sprawl on the armchair letting out dense 
clouds of smoke with his pipe, the more so that the recep- 
tion at the secretary’s was fixed for twelve oclock, and 
now the offices had just opened. Besides this, she wonde- 
red how this dare-devil had entered like that, without 
asking permission, arrogantly bumping upstairs, as though 
the Party Committee were an inn. The old woman was 
about to deal him roundly, but something was stirring 
weakly in her memory: his face had something famil- 
lar she couldn’t tell. 

«Don’t you recognize me, old woman?» the peasant 
said in a deep-sounding voice, like chiming bells. 

«Ugh! a plague on you!» she murmured under her 
breath. 

«Have you ever seen yourself in a mirror, you wretch, 
that you call me old?» 

«I have had my bit in this life, too. Don’t take it amiss! 

«If you really have, serve you right,» Mara said. «I 
doubt I’ve seen you before and I can see that you are from 
Murana, but my memory doesn’t carry me further than 
that!» 

«Aren't you the woman who brought me a letter for 
the battalion in the midst of winter of the year fourty- 
four when the operation was raging? Aren’t vou the one 
who had got in the midst of snow, and who was brought 
back to life in a house in the outskirts of the village?» 

When recalling that event, Mara had always a mist 
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in her memory. A white mist hurting her eyes. Inside the 
mist the gleam of strangers’ eyes. Never had she been to 
such close proximity with death as that winter. 

«Of course it’s me, my son,» 'she said to herself with- 
out knowing whether she said it aloud or in a whisper. 
«But I don’t quite remember it. I was told that I had been 
raving in a fever. And you were there?» 


«I’m the head of that house where you were brought, 
bless your memory! It was me, Kalo Pylli!» 

Mother Mara hurried towards him, stretching a hand 
and pulled him up from the armchair with unexpected 
strength. Then, she hugged him in the fashion of men. 


«How are your folk getting on, my son?» she said 
unmindful to the fact that with this appellation she had 
made herself older by tens of years than the peasant who 
was Standing before her. 


«Alive and healthy, alive and healthy...,» he said and 
resumed his seat. «And you... alone?» He swallowed. He 
had known since that time that mother Mara lived alone, 
without a husband, a son, a daughter, but he had asked 
the question before he knew it. He lowered his eyes with 
regret. 

«Alone? Why alone, man?» mother Mara asked. «I’ve 
got so many sons and daughters. All of them here! ...,» and 
she shook the bunch of keys hanging from her belt. «They 
told me and begged me till they biuke my neart, to drop 
work... They ment to fix a pension for me as a compensa- 
tion for the war. They wanted me to retire. But I told 
them that I wouldn’t, I just couldn’t, I would be too Jonely 
without them. And so they took me to do something here. 
I make the fire for them in winter so they don’t feel 
cold! I used to light the fire during the war, why not now!» 

The peasant had some difficulty in catching her mur- 
mur, yet he got her more by reading her lip movement 
than by hearing. 

«And these keys,» she said suddenly in a clear loud 
voice, shaking the bunch of keys before his face, «don’t 
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you think that they can be given in trust to everybody! 
No my son, never!» 

«Sure I know that,» said the peasant, shifting uneasily 
in the armchair. The springs of the seat sank under his 
weight and he felt like enclosed in a large earthen pot. 
«Why do you keep all these junks here?» he asked scorn- 
fully, indicating the armchairs, and then rose to sit on the 
only wooden chair in the ante-room. 

«We’ll throw them out some day or other, for sure. 
They are wearing my fingers off with dusting them. And 
to think of the dust they take in! Once, they were in the 
secretary’s office. But he could not put up with them. 
"Take them away’, he said, ’I feel like in a cage when I sit 
on them’. 

Kalo, the peasant, regarded the old style armchairs 
covered in a cloth of unknown patterns, pondering over 
something. 

«What do you say, my sister,» he said in a shaking 
voice, «would comrade Martin receive me today?» 

«You've come at such an ill time, bless you! The 
reception of the people begins at twelve.» 

«I’m in such a hurry! By noon I must be back. You 
know, it’s a long way to my village and I cannot trust 
myself to the night in those parts.» 

«It must be a great worry that made you come at 
such an early hour, isn’t it?» 

«It’s not for my own sake that I’ve come! Man has 
got his hands and a heart to defend his own head. I am 
worried over some matters which are going the wrong way 
in my village! Shamet of Razo has been labled a kulak, and 
his granary is cracking with the rich harvest. However, no- 
body is asking him anything, on the pretext that he has 
paid his due. And when has he? Of course, at the threshing 
time. And he certainly has lied to them. Instead of dealing 
roundly with him, they go round the village showing their 
teeth to the poor peasants. Do you get me? Let the secret- 
ary come to the spot and listen for himself to what the peas- 
ants have to say!» 
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«What can he attend to first?» Mara said. «Day and 
night on foot. He’s getting thinner like a corpse.» 

And again she started to murmur lowly, reproachful- 
ly and tenderly, in a voice that was addressed to some- 
one who was there and nowhere. And then her words 
were addressed to several people, strangers and familiar 
to her, at the same time. 

«Poor Mara knows your worries, my sons! She does! 
She does! There is Sofo, whose wounds have not yet 
healed. Foni the unfortunate is being consumed with 
tuberculosis and spits blood everyday, in secret... Rheum- 
atism is on you, killing your sleep! Mother Mara knows 
where you got it, she does! It was in that cellar of Naja’s, 
where you used to sleep when they were after you. It 
was a dark cellar, my son, a ditch in the earth, with moist 
all the year round, humid and musty walls... There you 
developed that cough which is on you all autumn until 
the white frost sets in... That's now it is with you, that’s 
it...» 

The peasant listened with absorbtion and held his 
breath. When she ceased, he got up abruptly and made 
towards the staircase. 

«Where are you going?» Mara asked. 

«I’d better go back,» he replied. «They have got so 
much work,» he said, stressing the last word, and pointed 
to the closed doors. 

«No, my son!» she said. «Since you’ve come for work 
and not for your own business, it must be something im- 
portant you've got to say. But, damn my tongue and my 
chatter. I'll tell him to receive you.» 

And, on these words she went into the secretary’s 
office. 
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Mother Mara knew that Martin’s large office could not 
be warmed with only a small stove at a corner, there- 
fore, whenever there was a meeting or reception of the 
people, she would fill the large copper brazier with burn- 
ing hot embers, and place it in the middle of the room. 
The only person who complained about it was the 
second secretary, Mezin Ajdini, who could not put up 
with heat. This time he pushed the brazier again to the 
further end of the table where Kopi Rrapushi was sitting. 

«You'd better take it out, mother Mara. It just makes 
us dizzy,» Mezin said ruefully. 

«This one too must have his worries since he cannot 
put up with the brazier, but why didn’t he say so before?» 
mother Mara thought and waited for the opinion of the 
other two secretaries. They didn’t speak. She took to a 
corner of the room where it would be out of their way, 
and went out. 

His gaze fixed on the lines of the newspaper, Martin 
seemed to notice nothing. Without raising his head, writ- 
ing something hurriedly, he said in a low voice. 

«Let’s ‘begin, comrades. I’m sure you have read the 
article on the ’Zéri...’ as well as the recent instructions of 
the Central Committee on the procurement of grain.» 

«Certainly, we have!» Kopi said, his pale, worn face 
of an ascetic bearing a constant smile which made the ex- 
pression a bit confusing. This smile did not suit the thin, 
tightly-drawn lips, or fixed gleam of his eyes under the 
long eyelashes. 

«Speak now!» Martin said. 


«Of course, the instructions of the Central Committee 
are clear and farsighted,» he said without noticing that he 
was employing the emphatic tone which Martin Kreka did 
not like and rebuked him for that. «We’ve got nothing 
to do but put them into practice as best we can!» 
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«We can do without an introduction and agitation, 
comrade Kopi!» Martin said. 

«I agree,» Kopi said and a small muscle quivered in 
his face. «However, I hold that the outlining of the prob- 
lem from the general theoretical view is also important. 
I have the impression that the whole party apparatus is 
mobilized in a satisfactory manner for the successful ac- 
complishment of this important campaign. I would not say 
it about the apparatus of the people’s power.» 

«And the result? We aren’t seeing anything on the 
horizon, not to mention accomplishing it, as you said using 
that big word which creates a bit of fuss. Have you seen 
the recent data and figures about the procurement, or 
are you speaking at random?» Martin said in a disquiet 
tone. 

«It is out of any doubt that we are abreast of the 
daily changes in the graphs of procurement», Kopi said, 
a bit offended at the frequent interruptions and the ner- 
vousness of Martin. 

«What about you, comrade Mezin?» 

«Yes, I’m,» the other said gravely. 

«Don’t take it amiss, comrades, if I interrupt you. 
You can also interrupt me when we have to clear some- 
thing up. We are not holding a conference here, are we?» 

«Of course,» Mezin said, holding his head low, as 
though something was wrong with him. 

«From what you, comrade Kopi, said, it results we 
are on the right track with this matter. Or have I mis- 
understood you?» 

«The right is relative,» Kopi said. «Take it as you 
like. But this month we have done our best, you can’t 
deny it. You held a meeting with the collectors and ex- 
plained the situation to them. Together with the comrades 
of the people’s power I organized some agitation teams 
and sent them to the villages. What more can we do when 
the forms of party work are also based just on these, that 
is on agitation, explanatory and persuasive work?» 

«Do you find the criticism of the article il-based ?» 
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Mezin broke in suddenly, bending half of his body over 
the table and looking at Kopi with blood-shot eyes, his 
eyeballs almost jumping out of their sockets. 

«Why do you flare up at me like that?» Kopi said 
calmly. «First, it is a general criticism which is not ad- 
dressed to us in particular though there is mention of us 
in it; second, in general they may be right,» he corrected 
himself quickly, glancing from one listener to the other. 
«But, concerning our work and that of the party organiza- 
tions, this criticism comes a bit late and therefore it is 
outdated. I agree that in the beginning of December we had 
not made the question of bread grain our primary preoc- 
cupation, and this not without a cause, for we were in the 
midst of the sowing campaign.» 

«This doesn’t excuse us at all!» Martin said dissatis- 
fied and thought that this man, so resourceful in words, 
was Stubborn like a mule in his own convictions. A difficult 
character. Martin sometimes doubted that they had been 
overhasty in electing Kopi Rrapushi to the post of secret- 
ary... Perhaps the’y had made a slightly higher evaluation 
of him judging from his gift of the gab, which sometimes 
used to cast sort of a spell over the listeners with his long, 
sounding and a bit complicated phrase, sprinkled with 
high-sounding foreign words which were in vogue with 
some. And this was not to Martin’s liking. Some of these 
words were futile, something like glue. 

«The word is inconsequential when it doesn’t bring 
things to a head, when you mark time. Emptiness cannot 
be filled with words alone,» he thought. 

«Of course, it doesn’t excuse us, however...,» Kopi 
went on. 

«We'd better stop talking about this,» Martin said. 
«We have made self-criticism about this matter of grain 
in the bureau, since we neglected it when it ought to have 
caused us a headache. You, too, have made self-criticism 
together with us...». 

«I agree,» Kopi hurried to put in. «I intended only 
to underline the fact that this criticism comes a bit late, 
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fcr we have already mended some of those shortcomings.» 

«For instance?» 

«For instance, the article says that the political work, 
agitation and propaganda have been weak... But it is clear 
that even if it were like that, now matters have changed. 
It has been strengthened and intensified.» 

«What about the fruit of this work, where is its 
fruit?» Martin asked impatiently. «Don't you understand 
that these are worthless if the surpluss maize is still kept 
in the village, while our warehouses are empty? What 
with words and endless teams when we can’t bring some- 
thing to a head and are sticking at a deadlock, at the tail- 
end of the situation?» 

«We must recognize the real possibilities, and well at 
that,» Kopi said. «Because here we are... you said it your- 
self that we have no results. But why? Of course, I admit 
that there is hesitation in this, there is the hostile policy 
and the romours of the kulaks. We can’t deny it! But, isn’t 
there also something objective, which doesn’t depend on 
our mobilization at all? Objective factors, as dialectic 
materialism teaches us, are absolutely decisive sometimes.» 

«And what is this objective something, according to 
you, comrade Kopi; this something which we don’t know, 
or even if we know, that we are neglecting ?» 

«I can’t say it exactly now, comrade Martin, because, 
in order to reach a conclusion it is necessary to study it 
thoroughly.» 

«Till we study it, the black rooster will sing and 
famine will knock at our door!» 

«For instance,» the other said, «isn't there a truth in 
the saying that a considerable amount of maize was des- 
troyed this autumn by the early frost?» 

«Right! Is there? Answer it yoursell,» Martin said, 
boiling with rage inwardly. «We are beating in the air,» he 
thought. «What's the matter with Mezin today. Why does 
he keep his mouth shut, as though it’s doom’s day ?» 

«Hearing that everyone is saying it...» Kopi said 
through his teeth. 
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«Why don’t you put it bluntly, good man!» Martin 
exlaimed. «Say it boldly, though we have said that this 
is a rumour spread by the kulaks. Here, listen to me as 
I say it: Yes, at places it was damaged by the frost. And 
it will continue to be damaged if it is left in the fields till 
winter sets in, of course it will! But we mustn’t make a 
mountain out of this mole-hill, a mountain which would 
bar our sight, and the sight of the cadres working in the 
state aparatus and in the procurement section. The class 
enemy is cosily hidden behind these rumours. The ene- 
mies have a keen sense of scenting the situation, don’t 
take them for brainless, stupid asses! No, comrades, 
no! The enemy got hold of this rumour, spread it far and 
wide till it grew strong enough to support them pretty 
well. They made a bogy of it. And this suits the rich 
peasants to perfection. Why, if they can manage to throw 
dust into the eyes of our men of the state apparatus, it’s 
to their benefit! And a fat benefit at that, since in this way 
they can bring their grain to the free market. This is how 
we ought to understand the matter, I suppose, as well as 
that phrase in the article which says... "In some cases the 
members of the work teams have made concessions _ to 
and have bowed down before the resistance put up by 
certain kulaks’.» 

«Comrade Martin,» Kopi opened his arms in a help- 
less gesture. «<I sweur on our common ideal that we 
haven’t a single piece of information about such conces- 
sions. The kulaks have cowed down and dare not breathe 
a word against... Even if they wished to, they could not 
give us the slip, for we take the dues to the last grain of 
corn with our own hand.» 

«That’s where you are mistaken, comrade Kopi,» 
Martin said standing up. «You commit a grave mistake 
when you Say that we ‘know the kulaks and have identified 
them once for good, that we branded everyone’ with 
that label when they were judged as such, and that the 
rest are honest and pure. No... you don’t know yet how 
many crooks there are among them! Kulaks are cropping 
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up every day, at these times, comrades. And this is 
only pure dialectics. We are witnessing it ourselves. Even 
if you say that the declared kulaks are keeping a low 
profile, you are again mistaken.We don’t seem to know 
everything about them. However, the peasants, the peo- 
ple, know better about them. Here, not an hour ago came 
to me a peasant from Murana. Mother Mara insisted that 
I should hear him. ’Just come for once to our village,’ he 
told me, ’come to listen to our weals and woes. We see 
you so rarely there. Just come to see for yourself the 
mistakes made there. We don’t like them at all. A mouse 
can fall into our granaries and break its little head there, 
because weve handed our grain to the state, but, I am 
sure, not everyone is doing like us. Some have developed 
an appetite for the black market. And some’ of our 
comrades are quite at a loss. They say we must not lose 
patience, we must be prudent. However, if you put up 
with too much, the devil is bound to jump on your back 
and kick on your ribs soundly and drive you like an ass.’ 
That’s how it is, comrade Kopi. The most dangerous thing 
is to tone down and forget this struggle. That’s it!» 
Martin filled his lungs deeply and crushed the already 
extinct cigarette at which he had hardly drawn twice. 
Kopi, with the look of a man tired by too much exertion, 
was writing quickly in a red-covered note-book, tighten- 
ing his thin lips stubbornly in order to hold back the 
outflow of words which were on the tip of his tongue. 
Mezin Ajdini alone, his heavy, broad-shouldered, 
bony figure, in his motionless posture, seemed to be 
carried far away. His strong, square chin with heavy- 
set jaws and the dark look, under his dense brow imparted 
him the aspect of a brutal, harsh man. Despite that look, 
he was very tender-hearted and would grow. sad 
and gentle like a child at some unexpected misfortune. 
This open contradiction between his appearance and inner 
being had confused Martin in the first days of their work 
together. Mezin had served in the army till the day when 
he was elected secretary. Having not known him before, 
Martin imagined him to be different. Though in the be- 
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ginning he had discovered the touchy and tender side of 
his friend — and this happend when the diversionists 
killed the chairman of the people’s council in Manxha, 
uncle Avdo, leaving his headless body on the river bank 
— with each passing day he had the opportunity of seeing 
that this tender big man was also severe and unwavering 
towards every deviation that might harm the principles 
in the slightest, and hated the overthrown classes some- 
times to such an extent that he needed to be stopped. 

At this instant, Martin wondered at the other’s calm- 
ness especially as it became still more incomprehensible 
when all his inquiring looks met the wall of the other’s 
blank, expressionless eyes. 

«What’s harassing him?» Martin said to himself. «Why 
doesn’t he say it? Is it one of those personal worries which 
man confides only to himself? Of course, this is what it 
should be, since he keeps his own consel so stubbornly.» 

«I suggest we bring the question of grain to the 
bureau again,» Martin said. 

«But... we have planned other items!» Kopi said. 

«It doesn’t matter. This cannot wait. And I think we 
must come out with the conclusion that, despite our ef- 
forts, our work has been deficient during this month. 
Agreed? Why don’t you speak, comrade Mezin?» 

The other shook himself as if from slumber. 

«Yes, yes,» he said in a hoarse voice. 

«Is anything wrong with you?» 

«No. Why?» Mezin said and cast an unquiet, inquis- 
itive glance on their faces. 

Kopi smiled with a knowing smile. 

«You don't know anything at all,» Mezin thought 
ruefully. 

Martin seemed to be worrying over something. His 
dark dense hair was dishellved and sweat had broken on 
his forehead. 

«You didn’t speak a single word, man!» said Martin. 

«Perhaps he has put it off for the meeting of the 
bureau,» Kopi said. 
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«All right,» Martin said, rising from his seat. Mezin 
stood up too. Tall and frowning, he said all of a sudden, in 
a low voice: 

«Just wait a bit, comrades! I’ve got to say something. 
I've made a faulty step, comrades!» 

Silence reigned. They looked at each other, waiting 
for something more to be said, which none of the two 
could know. 

«Really?» Martin exclaimed. «What’s happened to 
you?» «He could not keep it to himself, after all,» he 
thought. 

Kopi sat down automatically. His curious eyes search- 
ing Mezin from the hair on the fingers lying on the table, 
to the rare gray hair on the temples, but never meeting 
his eyes. Mezin remained standing. 

«I... comrades... I have a blasted habit I cannot do 
away with it. You know about it...». 

«They say every bean has its black», Kopi Rrapushi 
made an effort to turn it into a joke. 


«Leave the bean alone... I'm speaking of my stubborn 
head! Once I make up my mind about something and 
believe to be in the right, nothing on earth can shake me. 
That’s how it has been with me up to day. And still I 
could not make bold enough to admit to myself that it 
was me who made a mess of that job in Shavar, and that 
he, Melka, was right when he rounded me soundly with 
his criticism!». 

«Mezin! You’re beating about the bush and we’re 
getting nothing out of it. Begin from the beginning, don’t 
lead us abruptly to the deeps, or we won't get out of there 
ourselves...» Martin said. 

«That’s so,» Mezin murmured. «Here it is. You know, 
the party comrades in Shavar were insisting on setting up 
their agricultural cooperative. And so I went there. On 
my way, I was racking my brains: How will you get round 
it, brother Mezin? You know that this is a pretty tough 
job and, as the Party instructs us, we must not make haste 
with such things. On the other hand, we cannot fold our 
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arms and keep aloof, the more so because it is not an 
ordinary village, it has the best land of the region. And 
so [ went and called the peasants into a meeting. But 
what did I find! I found that those comrades, who had 
invited me and who beat their chests with pride, had 
done nothing about it. The poor peasants would not listen 
to me. 

"The class enemy has a finger in this,’ said one of 
the communists, called Seci. 

"It has a finger and a hand,’ said Melka Roxhi, the 
chairman of the council. 

’"Let’s give the devil his due, but first let’s admit that 
we: are. to blame ourselves. Why should we jump like a 
cock on a dunghill like that? What have we done? Whom 
have we convinced about it? Whom have we won onto our 
side? None! Why should we be surprised then, when we 
see that the people keep mum at the meeting?’ 

"You know, we can’t convince everyone. Let's set up 
the cooperative first, even if we force some into it and 
make the others consent to it, no one will ever ask us how 
we did it,’ Seci said. 

But Melka would not come round. 

’My word of honour, this smells of Trotskyism.’ 

The rest were against him and rebuked him, but he 
still would not listen. 

"Even if you shout till the heavens hear you, I say 
that the cooperative cannot be set up like that, and I am 
the first to oppose this move!’ 

"If I had not known you before for a communist of 
the first hour in this zone, my word of honour, I would 
have thought you have been misled,’ I said hot with anger 
when I heard him say that he would be the first to oppose 
the setting up of the cooperative. But he cut me short. 

"Don’t push it further,’ he interrupted me, ’I have 
a bad vein somewhere, you know, I cannot put up with 
this sort of speech,’ he said and jumped up flushed with 
indignation. 

For a moment there was among us the sort of silence 
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which might have readily turned into a fire if someone 
brought in a sparkle. I found it quite useless to heat the 
debate like that, therefore I swallowed down what I had 
on the tip of my tongue and said: 

’Don’t let us hurry. The tongue must not speak before 
the mind. I did not mean to offend comrade Melka, and 
I beg him pardon.’ 

"You have it,’ he said. "Yours was a wise word. Let’s 
talk in cold blood.’ 

"According to me, the main obstacle rests with about 
ten middle peasants. Their word carries weight in the 
village. If we break them down, we've won!’ Seci said. 

After this, I had a sudden idea, which, at that mo- 
ment, seemed not only proper, but... brilliant at that! 

’Just send for those middle peasants. I’ve got a few 
words with them, which they will never forget!’ 

"What are you going to tell them?’ Melka eyed me 
suspiciously. 

"Be patient! You'll hear it with your own ears,’ I 
said. I had taken so much to heart what I was about to 
do, that I did not want to waste it on them. I looked for- 
ward to amazing them. And so, after supper we gathered 
the peasants together. First. without speaking, I sized 
them up and down with a look. Peasants like all peasants 
go. Some shrewd faces, some demure, some uncanny, some 
artful, and it was difficult to find a cap to fit them all. 
But I believed I had found the common cap for their 
heads, comrades.» 

Mezin swallowed. His lips had been parched with his 
long speech. 

«Out with it now. Don’t break it just at the climax 
like a detective story,» Kopi said impatiently. 

Mezin stared at him coldly. 

«I don’t feel like joking about it at all,» he said. 
«After looking them up and down, I said: 

"We are going to set up the agricultural cooperative 
here for the welfare of the peasants. But, before holding 
the meeting of the village, we have decided to declare 
another two kulaks. Of course, we'll select them among the 
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most stubborn, those who are not in order in their rela- 
tions with the state, who have not handed in their dues 
regularly, and especially those who speak against the 
setting up of the cooperative. Right?! Have you got any- 
thing to say?’ I asked them and looked at them trium- 
phantly. They had lowered their eyes to the ground, bend- 
ing their backs as though feeling the weight of the stamp 
of kulak on themselves. Only one of them looked me 
straight into the face, stupidly, staring at me in amaze- 
ment. When they had gone, Seci could not help embracing 
me. 

"It was a capital shot, comrade Mezin,’ he told me. 

"I was a drop in the bucket and most shameful’ 
Melka snapped. The rest were flabberghasted. ’It was noth- 
ing worse than indirect threatening,’ he added at the top 
of his voice. ’And you, comrade secretary, must answer 
to the Party and make self-criticism for this mistake. Have 
you read upside down the instructions of our commander 
at the Ist Congress?’ 

"Now, you’re running an evil course, comrade Melka,’ 
I said, ’and I advise you to pull yourself together. Do you 
want me to read to you what it is said there about the 
importance of collectivization?’; and I produced my note- 
book. 

And again he made me blush, my friends. There was 
no joking with him. He could put you into a corner, and 
give you no quarter. 

‘Tm sorry about this,’ he said. "You'll realize it. And 
you have it in black and white there, in your note-book, 
haven’t you, comrade Mezin? It’s not bad either! And a 
fine note-book you've got! I haven’t got any. However, 
I've it here!’ he said beating his chest. It says: It 1s ab- 
solutely impermissible to trample on the principle of free 
will in joining the cooperatives. Do you call this method 
of yours ’free will?’ Those who are forced into the coo- 
perative against their free will are bound to put sticks 
into the whee] rather than push the cart!’ 

I didn’t answer a word. I had the feeling of having 
received a stunning blow on the head. Could I say that I 
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was convinced of my error? No, never! Shocked, ye3 I 
was. and I had the vague realization that scmething was 
done improperly. 

"You'd better set out tonight,’ he told me, ’and never 
hold that meeting at all. As for the affrightened peasants, 
I promise to set their minds in peace. 

And so last night I walked back here, and couldn’t 
have a wink of sleep till dawn. I made a faulty step, com- 
rades. I felt it weighing as a mountain of sin and wanted 
badly to unburden it here among us.» 

All this time Mezin had been standing, but no one 
gave a thought to it. 

«Just sit down! Why do you stand?» Martin said 
quickly, somewhat regretting that he noticed it only now. 

Mezin sat and the chair creaked under his weight. 
Voices came from the reception ante-room. 

«It’s time for you to receive people», Kopi said. 

«I know.» 

«That’s all about it. What shall I do now?» Mezin 
asked. 

«Nothing,» Martin said. «None of us can put it better 
than that ordinary, rank-and-file communist, Melka Ron- 
xhi has put it to you. However, you’ll have to repeat all 
this at the meeting of the bureau, too.» 

«Certainly!» Mezin said calmly. 

«Isn’t his frank self-criticism here enough?» Kopi 
asked. «After all, nothing is so tragic, and his rashness has 
had no consequences. These are mistakes of the growth.» 

«No,» Martin said sharply. «I admit comrade Mezin 
has deeply felt his mistake.» 

«And then?» 

«But me and you, we two don’t constitute the whole 
leadership here. It is the bureau. which leads in the 
period between the meetings of the plenums. We give 
collective leadership. And this bitter event, consequences 
or no consequences, must serve as a lesson to all the com- 
rades.» 

«You are right,» Mezin said. «Everyone must learn 
about it...» 
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Hunger and the exhausiton of that day were steadily 
telling on Martin with every passing minute. The last two 
persons to whom he had given audience had had nothing 
important except ordinary complaints to which he 
listened absent-mindedly, shaking his head in such a man- 
ner that, all of a sudden, when he caught himself in the 
act of nodding, he was afraid lest they might, take them 
as Signs of consent. He got up and paced the room. It was 
hot and full of smoke. Mother Mara had silently filled the 
brazier twice with hot coals and had placed it close to 
the chair where the visitors sat. From all those conversa- 
tions, questions, demands, entreats, hints and ruses, ac- 
cusations and all during the past two hours, he remem- 
bered above all that Vasil, the mechanic, was short of some 
materials he needed to finish the bakery furnace. Martin 
had reproached himself silently for having failed to visit 
the place for more than a month past. Everything else 
had no relation with the community, but with personal 
matters, which he had noted down in brief. Gani Qerimi, 
the party instructor, would tackle them later. For some 
minutes no one was entering. He glanced through the list. 
There was only one left: Klea Proka. This name told him 
nothing. The surname was familiar; it was borne by some 
expropriated timber merchants, one ex-usurer, and other 
families as well. 

«This Klea Proka must have been bored with waiting 
so long; she has been hungry, of course, and must have 
gone home,» he thought, and took his overcoat from the 
hook. 

Upon this there was a light knock at the door. This 
noise was like a cat’s paw scratching, however, by force’ 
of habit, he said automatically: 

«Come in!» 

A young woman appeared at the door. For a brief 
moment he remained with his army overcoat in his hand. 

«May I come in?» the woman asked. 
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«Certainly you can. It’s this you’ve come for, isn’t 
it ?» 

«Yes,» she sighed. 

She had left her overcoat behind, in the ante-room, 
and under her tight-fitting soft woolen blouse of an indogo 
colour her bosom heaved visibly with commotion. From 
under exceptionally long lashes which cast shades over her 
cheeks, from under the lids, dark with long sleepless 
nights, two blue eyes fixed their melancholy worn gaze 
on Martin. There was no denying it that this woman was 
extremely pretty, with a provoking kind of beauty which 
was exceedingly striking and about which she took great 
care. 

Covering her fine shaped knees with the hem of her 
skirt, she sat carefully on the chair. After lacing her long- 
nailed fingers, manicured in pink, she rested her hands on 
the table. The strange fragrance of her perfume filled the 
room and reached his nose. He lit a cigarette abruptly and 
held its smoke in his mouth and nose till he felt its smell. 

«He’s one of them», she scowled in silence. 

«Yes?» he said impatiently. 

Klea had rehearsed tens of times over what she had 
to say, but now that she found herself face to face with 
this man who hid his face behind the cloud of smoke, draw- 
ing at his cigarette so greedily, she saw everything in con- 
fusion, she found herself stammering. What must she be- 
gin with? With her husband’s case, or with the low hut 
where they had exiled her? What was it that could reach 
the heart of this handsome, dark-haired man, who had a 
look which she took for a sign of an impetuous character? 
She had sought to take this man’s flank before coming to 
him by means of his wife, that «green girlish wife of his», 
Donika the teacher. But it had been impossible. This 
missie had spoken with such contempt about Klea, that 
Antigoni, who had promised to put in a good word for 
her, had not dared open her mouth twice. «The scum of 
people they are! And they think they have reached the 
heaven! Wait and see!» she had sworn bitterly. 
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«Come on, speak,» he said. «I don’t think you’ve come 
here to keep silent.» 

His tone admitted no contradiction. 

«Even if I kept silent for a while, I did well. You 
had time enough to see the sort of woman I am,» she had 
a flattering thought. 

«Excuse me», she said. «One can’t help feeling a bit 
confused before you. I have never stepped into a state 
office before and I got confused. I have so much to say!» 

She took a silk handkerchief from her hand-bag and 
rubbed the corners of her eyes, which at every moment 
could well with watery drops under the lashes. 

«If you can't speak because of confucion, then you may 
go home, madam. Calm yourself, write everything down, 
and sent a letter to me here.» 

«No, no,» Klea said frightened. «I waited so much for 
my turn to see you, and now that I have the chance to 
see you, mister secretary, I can’t so easily give it up only 
because this cursed emotion... No, no.» 

«As you choose. I’m waiting to hear you then.» 

«Mister secretary,» Klea began. «I’m a very miserable 
and unfortunate woman.» 

Her voice shook and she hushed. But he was not 
moved in the slighted by this over-dramatic declamation. 

«He’s stone-deaf to it,» she worried inwardly. 

«My husband has been sentenced to twenty years of 
imprisonment, mister secretary.» 

«Angjel Proka is your husband, isn’t he?» 

«Yes, he’s.» 

«Your husband has been condemned by the people’s 
court, madam. He’s been sentenced as the people’s enemy, 
and in our country nobody can sit over the decisions of 
the people and their tribunal. Have you come to beg his 
pardon?» 

«Yes, sir... We have appealed to the high court to 
withdraw the charge brought against him about propag- 
anda against the state power, while that of with holding his 
war profits should remain. The accusation about propag- 
anda is absurd, mister secretary. He’s such a timid and 
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man who can get frightened by his own shadow... I, the 
ill-starred who had the bad luck of becoming his wife, I... 
I will conquer my scruples and natural prudence of a 
female to tell you of such things in our intimate relations 
that can convince you of his lack of manliness and cou- 
rage to engage in propaganda against the state. He was 
no man at all, mister secretary. He was impo...» 

«I don’t need to know this,» he said tersely and not 
without contempt. «Don’t tell it to me. And, let me tell 
you, you’ve come to the wrong person to complain, madam. 
You can complain to the organs of justice.» 

«But you are above all, above everyone... everyone 
here!» Her lips quivered ready to weep and she grew pale. 

«Play your part, play it, you slut,» Martin said to 
himself and got up, implying that the reception had come 
to an end. 

«But how shall I live on, gracious mister secretary ?» 
she signed. «What shall I do, poor me? They have thrown 
me together with my old father-in-law into a half collaps- 
ing house, into a hut of the gypsies, in Katavarosh. It’s 
horrible! Oh, my God! I lie awake all night, with the 
mice swarming about, I feel them all over me, and going 
into my bed, moving here» Klea said touching her 
breasts. «I am afraid, I’m terribly afraid of them! I'll die...». 

«No, you won't,» Martin said. «Just think of the years 
the gypsies have lived there and no one has died of the 
mice. Besides this, you’re not supposed to stay with folded 
arms.» 

«I don’t want to!» she said with expectation. «I’ve 
graduated the French Lyceum, but they don’t want to 
take me as a teacher at some school...» 

«Work you'll get, but not to please your appetite. You 
cannot teach our children. You’re young, and healthy and 
strong... Besides this, dear madam, every good housewife 
can turn the worst hut into a place comfortable enough 
to live in. And you come to me to complain about the 
mice! First complain to yourself and to your parents 
who taught you to idle your time. And what do you want 
me to do? Would vou have me bring in a cat there?» 
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«You won't give me no hope at all, will you? Not even 
that you’ll just think a little of this woe-begone woman ?» 
Klea said and got from the chair. 

«I’m not here to give hope to people,» Martin said. 
«If you want work, go to the Executive Committee. But 
don’t cry for the moon!» 

Martin put on his overcoat. Klea could see only his 
back. 

«What if I broke with him?» she said. 

«With whom ?» 

«With Angjel. I have also physiological reasons.» 

«That’s your own affair. Divorce or no divorce, you 
have to roll up your sleeves and work. Or do you still 
fancy that your times will come again for you to bring out 
that dirty gold of yours which you keep in hiding places? 
That time will never come again! Up to day we have even 
supplied you with ration-cards, just like everybody else. 
Tomorrow, if you don’t work, you won’t have it, either. 
We are not going to feed parasites.» 

Martin was no longer looking in her direction. He 
was Saying all these bending over the writing desk, shut- 
ting its drawers. Klea, deathly pale, felt her legs heavy 
and powerless. 

«Poor me!» she murmured and, suddenly, bent on her 
knees. She feigned she was dizzy and his tall figure, with 
the ugly green overcoat, had reached up to the ceiling, 
towering beyond it and threatening her from its height 
with a scornful stare. And folding her kness, she lied 
carelessly on the floor, pretending to have fainted. 

«What’s wrong with you?» Martin shouted. 

But there was no reply. The woman remained still, 
with her legs slightly parted in a provocative nakedness, 
holding her breath. He opened the door of his office hur- 
riedly. Mother Mara was napping on am armchair in the 
ante-room. 

«Fetch me a pot of water,» he said. «She’s fainted.» 

Mother Mara gave a low cry and ran downstairs. When 
she came back, Miti Vozari was with her, his heavy tread 
hurrying in the corridor. 
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«What’s happened?» he asked. 

«She’s fainted». Martin shouted, in order to bring 
her to herself. «Perhaps the coal gas went to her head.» 

«Her? Never!» Miti said after entering the room. «She 
is stronger than every sort of gas, and have the better of 
a good man, she can! Are you going to get up now, or do 
you want me to throw this pail of water to make a scare- 
crow of you?» he shouted bending over her. 

The familiar voice of this ruthless man sounded as a 
thunder in Klea’s ears. She had known him since the first 
year after the war, when she was still the pretty madam 
Klea who had alighted from the high horse but still cut a 
grave, pretentious figure. She shook herself, pulled down 
the skirt to cover her legs and got up, aiding herself with 
one hand on the floor. 

«Excuse me,» she whispered. «It seems the gas of burn- 
ing coal...». 

«Yes, the gas of the coal was to blame,» Miti teased 
her. «You are too delicate!» 

Klea seized her overcoat in the ante-room and, with- 
out waiting to put it on, rushed downstairs. 

«Loose woman!» mother Mara cursed. «I'll never let 
you step inside this place, no! See you playing theatre 
here!» and raised a menacing fist. : 

«When did you come back?» Martin asked. 

«I’ve just come. I need badly to talk with you.» 

«Come along and let’s talk at my house. I’m so hung- 
ry,» Martin said and took him by the arm. 

On the side-walk, facing the window of the «Brussel» 
confectionery, one of the Shafko brothers, a big ax in 
hand, was breaking the thin layer of ice on the stone 
slabs. The brittle ice splinters hit the window-panes filling 
this relative calm hour of the day, when most of the in- 
habitants were at home. At the sight of the two men, the 
confectioner dropped his ax. But they did not notice his 
gprecting at all. They were speaking with large gestures. 

«She’s a cute one to feign so...,> the man heard Mar- 
tin’s voice. 
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«It goes with her profession. He has...,» the other, Miti 
of the florid raincoat, said. The shop-owner did not catch 
the rest of the words. He went to ice-breaking work again. 

«Whom were they speaking about?» he wondered an- 
xiously. «Who’s that cute one?» 

Martin was hurrying along and Miti, worn with the 
long trip, held him back by the arm time and again. 

«Do you know what she has done to one of our ac- 
countants, a man called Fiqo, some three years before? We 
had taken from them two of their shops and turned them 
into leather stores. The nationalization had not yet been 
enacted. We paid them the rent, however we were some 
months in arrears with their payment. With every passing 
day we were waiting for the issue of the law on national- 
izations, and of course, their arrears would go to the dogs. 
They had put on enough fat during the war and we were 
no longer going to enrich their table. So, I had ordered 
to suspend all payment of rents to them. But she smelt 
somewhere that nationalization was to be enacted soon 
and off she goes to that Figo the flippant with such a make 
up as to lose your mind after her... And, do you know that 
she brought him round and made him give her a check? So 
one fine afternoon she came to me to sign the check. What 
could I do? I put it off for a few days with the pretext 
that we had no credit in the back. And then I sent for Fiqo. 

’Aren’t you ashamed of yourself!’ I said. "That wisp 
of a woman has duped you!’ 

’Why, was she a woman, comrade Miti?’ he answered. 

"What was she then?’ I said. 

‘She was not a woman! She was La Damme aus 
Camélies I don’t know from which star she descended to 
our earth!’ 

’Shame on you, cuckolder,’ I said. "Out with you and 
don’t you ever be such a dupe, even if Greta Garbo laid 
herself out for you!’ I threatened.» 
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PART TWO 


THE NEW YEAR EVE 


On the afternoon of December 31 it began to snow in 
dense flakes. Freezing with the last frost, the town ac- 
cepted it calmly, with a sleepy indiference. The nature 
submitted in silence to the white mantle. The waving 
foamy layer covered at once the steep dark-tiled roofs, 
the frozen horse-chestnut trees lining the avenue, the rose 
bushes in the parks, the bronze shoulders and wind-di- 
shellved hair of the Unknown Soldier. Then, the layer 
grew thicker and invaded the asphalt of the boulvard, 
the cobble-stoned side-streets. The ploughed and sown 
fields were more hungry; they continued to swallow it, to 
melt it longer than the rest, only to freeze at last, with the 
tiny vapour holes cogged up. They, too, dozed off calmly, 
the last hopeless fighters, under the fresh winding-sheet. 

Within a single hour’s time the gray town, still hold- 
ing to the autumun colours, which had melted several 
times over the fine fluttering flakes of snow, finally, turn- 
ed white. The endless white expanse brought in its wake a 
saddening calmness and a forgetful languidity. Motion 
stopped, roads were deserted. The market had closed down 
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and the groves in the window-panes and shutters in the 
shops were filled with snow crystals. Only the red reflec- 
tions of the bakeries, with their melting warmth would 
break this monotony till evening, when the last women, 
covered in shawls, like patches of darkness, hurried along 
the sidestreets. They would carry home the large baking- 
trays full of pies, bakemeats, cheese-pies, each with the in- 
variable coin of luck hidden in it. 

But this day the margin of real evening was lost in 
the snow and the day and the twilight seemed to stay a bit 
longer than usual. 

The doors of saloons and of confectioneries remained 
open to some stray customer whom the shop-keepers were 
stubbornly waiting to serve. 


Ngjeli Kajtazi’s «The Trout» was the preferred haunt 
on the Nightingale Square. It occupied the ground-floor 
of a gloomy building, at the corner of a very dark narrow 
street. The trout, this rare fish, had never been served on 
its tables and no one had any illusions that it would, but 
what attracted the old and young devotees of the glass as 
well as the chance travellers and the curious, was the 
smell of roasted giblets, a bit heavy and smelling of offal, 
but appetizing and much sought for especially now that 
meat was not to be found in the market. Besides, it was a 
certainty that Ngjeli served twice-distilled wild plum raki, 
clean and transparent like ivory, with a fluid fragrance 
which only a conoisseur could appreciate. This raki was 
especially good because it did not go easily into your head, 
like the bad grappa which could give you a headache. 
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It was said that Ngjeli’s trade was prospering, though 
he was not adding anything, not even a single new nail, 
to his damp low shop, with enough dirt over the tables 
that were painted only with the grease, the wine and other 
food left-overs. He even did not wash himself, and with 
his shabby appearance and faded cap he could make a 
decent man’s bowls turn. In the last analysis, an unwashed 
cap and a hanging spider’s net could upset only the 
dandies, but such clients would very rarely set foot inside 
«The Trout», and were he to pin his hopes of profit from 
them, Ngjeli would have gone bankrupt long ago. His 
clients were far from fussy about cleanliness, and the less 
so, dandies, whereas the elegant lazy young men of the 
former nobility had disappeared. Those who frequented 
the place were fussy only about the raki, and rarely about 
the giblets when the smell of the offals was a bit too 
strong, and then they would only get angry and grumble 
lowly. But this happened very seldom because even when 
his wife was not very careful about washing the entrails 
used for the giblets («what’s the use of eating giblets, I 
pray, if they don’t retain a bit of the original smell of the 
guts?» he would say), Ngjeli would anticipate the com- 
plaints by adding pungent spices and salt. 

This last night of the year 1948, while the snow drift- 
ed higher beyond the windows, the noise stepped up in 
crescendo inside the saloon. It was an orgy without a lead- 
er, for there was no one to direct it, and in fact everyone 
felt entitled to lead himself and in that din of harsh and 
hoarse voices, the deep bass of Ngjeli’s would drown 
everything else, while shouting the orders to the kitchen, 
his red face and veins swallen to the point of bursting 
with exertion. In the kitchen, panting for breath, thin like 
one bread and water all the year round, was his wife. 

«Two glasses of raki, two giblets!» 

Ngjeli was satisfied. «It’s going like tomb tonight! Last 
year on the New Year Eve, I had not a single client to 
shout to, though the weather was fine. People were more 
desparate last year! This year they seem ready for a bit 
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of fun. And when they do, I work. All right!» he said to 
himself. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon, when there wasn’t 
a single free seat at the tables, something ridiculous hap- 
pened which shocked Ngjeli, who kept away from such in- 
cidents like devil from holy water. 

A man was descending the stone staircase with great 
leizure, looking out at every step. Taking him for a drunk- 
ard in search of a new haven, Ngjeli gave him a quick 
inattentive glance and was no longer preoccupied with 
him. The new-comer was unshaven, dirty, with outspread 
flappy ears. He was wrapped in the black remnants of a 
badly patched overcoat, which, strange enough, had been 
cut of Cashmere stuff. In the beginning hardly anybody 
paid attention to the slim, bearded, beggary old man, as he 
looked blankly into nothing with his whitish eyes of a 
blind man. He saw all the heads as a chaotic dark mist 
waving about the room, and took this for a large crowd. 

«Gentlemen!» he said all of a sudden with a high- 
strung, shrill voice. «I propose we shout a strong hurrah 
for the alliance of the great powers!» and paused to listen. 

The noisy gentlemen, caught unawares, hushed for 

a moment, but he could not discern their faces. He could 
see only large outlines coming together in tremendous 
size. 
Stunned, Ngjeli stopped with his big belly pressed 
against the counter. Everybody knew the half-blind bey 
of Gocga, who was down on his luck. Unskillful and of a 
lazy disposition as he had always been, he was degenerat- 
ing into a clown and beggar. But so far no one knew that 
he was a bit cracked in the upper storey, too. 

Pllaton Bubuqi, who had been sitting at the table 
with Mustafa Qengla the bycicle repairer, Bame the coach- 
driver and his taciturn friend Gigo Luki, and a bottle 
among them since noon, answered first. 

«Bless my soul! This hurrah was what we needed 
tonight, you Goga’s scapegrace!» 

But the half-blind bey did not hear him, or turned a 
deaf ear to it. 
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«Another strong hurrah for the big powers!» he said 
and rose his fist as he went out triumphantly. 

«He’s going mad, poor wretch!» someone said. 

«Are you so sorry for him?» 

«Serve him right, the stinking corpse. Never in my 
life have I seen or heard about a worse miser.» 

«I'm sorry even for a suffering hen.» 

«For the hens yes, but not for the toads and the rats 
of sewers! Got me?» 

The glasses shaking on the tray, Ngjeli came up to 
Pllaton’s table. One glass of raki fell over. 

«What’s the matter with you? Your hand is shaky,» 
Pllaton said. 

«Nothing’s the matter with me,» Ngjeli replied. «Only 
a bit out of sorts with that crazy beggar. He comes in here 
and the devil knows what he prattles. And you know that 
such things are dangerous, they could be taken amiss.» 

«You are not to blame, are you?» Bame said with real 
concern. 

«When your arse doesn’t pinch, why scratch it at 
all?» ‘Pllaton said. 

«Don’t be afraid,» Mustafa said. «We know his ways 
now. He’s an ass. Once he joined a meeting and started 
to shout slogans. His loose screw tells him that if he shouts 
slogans they might look on him with a more favourable 
eye.» 

«] know!...» Ngjeli said. «However, this is my shop. 
In a day or two people will say that political slogans are 
shouted at Ngjeli’s, you know.» 

«Don’t wet your pants now. Nowadays, we have the 
law to ourselves, and nobody can be made a victim of 
rumours. You understand?» 

«Who knows! People have a long tongue and they 
can talk and talk to their liking. You are witnesses that 
he came into my shop without invitation and that I didn’t 
give him a drop of raki to urge him, did I?» 

«Of course not,» Bame said. 

«Ah, as for witnesses, our word doesn’t carry much 
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weight, you know. The whole town looks on us like so 
many clowns. And we are, in fact. Our word won’t carry 
you a long way. However, if you want a serious witness, 
just take this Gigo here. Would you Gigo?» Pllaton said. 

Gigo, a big-headed, gloomy man with bushy eye- 
brows which made him look the more gloomy and always 
sleepy, shook his head gravely, but no one understood its 
significance. Ngjeli began to wipe the table slowly with 
a pice of rag. He did this only once in a blue moon, but 
this time he was doing it because he liked to exchange a 
word with these long-winded, loose-tongued men who 
might let him know a thing or two. 

«Why did they call you to the police station the day 
before yesterday, Mustafa?» Ngjeli said, whispering secret- 
ly as though these words ought not to be heard by the rest. 

«Just for my fine eyes!» 

«Oh, don’t fool!» Ngjeli begged him and his eyes 
shone. 

«I’m not fooling, no!» Pllaton said prophetically and 
rose his glass, sipped lightly and licked his lips as though 
it were holy wine. «You’re poisoning us with this blessed 
venom. I bet you want to send us all to the cemetry of 
Saint Triadha.» 

«Is it a secret?» Ngjeli asked Mustafa again sadly. 

«You’re just like an evil woman, you can’t sleep if I 
don’t tell it», Mustafa said. «Here it is. One of the speculat- 
ing peasants, the one who sells butter to Karapano, a low 
aga by rank, complained against us. I sort of knew him. 
One day he comes to my shop, you know, and finds me 
chatting with Pllaton. 

*"How are you getting on, aga?’ I asked him. 

"Ah! I’m getting from bad to worse, Mustafa! he says. 

’What’s wrong with you?’ 

*"My ear is buzzing all the time and at every step I 
hear hammers beating on my head!’ 

Is that all?’ Pllaton asks him. *Mustafa can cure that 
in a minute, he says and winks at me... And me and 
Pllaton are not like everybody, Ngjeli my friend. God’s 
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given us a quick brain. We can understand each other 
even with a nod and a wink.’ 

’'What do you advise me now,’ the aga says. 

‘Go out,’ Pllaton ordered him, ’put your head under 
the tap till it gets wet through, and then come in. But 
look out, you put the right foot first, or the spell won’t 
work. When you come in, you’ll have to utter three times 
a few words. Bring your sick ear close and listen,’ and 
he says something into the peasant’s ear. No sooner said 
than done. When he came back again, this friend of mine, 
shouts: 

I’m sick, Mustafa!’ 

’My arse doesn’t care, aga,’ I say. 

He was at a loss, but Pllaton wouldn’t let him go! 

‘Say the second!’ he ordered. 

"I’m sick, Mustafa!’ he repeats. 

And I kept harping on my string. This went on three 
times over. 

’Don’t you feel better now?’ Pllaton asks him. 

"It doesn’t seem to buzz so much,’ the wretch said. 

‘That’s done with your ear! Go and sleep at peace 
now,’ Pllaton told him. What peace could he have? His 
ear did its bit till he went to doctor Kokoshi and washed 
it. After this he realized that we had been only pulling 
his leg and with Karapano’s advice, he went to complain 
at the police!’» 

«What did they tell you there?» Ngjeli asked. 

«What do you think they could tell me, man? They 
laughed a bit over it and told me not to repeat such jokes 
on those who were not my friends.» 

«You're queer indeed!» Ngjeli said and bent to pass 
through the narrow passage among the tables. 

«Weakling!» Pllaton cursed him under his breath. 

«However, his trade is prospering,» Bame said sipping 
the drink. 

«How do you know?» 

«Since the government increased the tax, it’s clear 
he’s prospering. Besides this, today nobody harrases you 
without a reason,» Bame said and rose to go. «By your 
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leave. It’s the New Year Eve and my little ones are wait- 
ing for me. May I?» and he looked towards Pllaton with a 
guilty conscience. 

«Go, Bame!» Pllaton said. «Don’t touch your pocket, 
my brother. I stand the treat tonight.» 

«A happy New Year to you and all your beloved!» 
Bame wished everyone shaking his head in all directions 
as though he was greeting the whole saloon. Then it was 
Gigo’s turn to go. He jumped up suddenly, as though he 
had been pinched, and asked: 

«What’s the time?» 

«It’s five,» Pllaton said. 

<(Good,» he murmured, without even knowing what 
good was there about it, and pulled down his broad-rim- 
med cap which was crushed and faded. He struck his heels 
in a military salute and stretched his hand in great pomp 
— bony long fingers, yellow like ghost’s. He went out in 
silence. 

«How have you come upon this Gigo?» Mustafa said. 

«He’s an old friend of mine!» Pllaton said, suddenly 
speaking in great earnest. 

«You've hit the right thing with it!» 

«Don’t joke about it!» 

«But why?» 

«No more why-s? What do you think, should I keep 
company only with clowns? We need a serious one among 
us!» 

«You keep company with the whole town,» Mustafa 
said. 

«Gigo is an unfathomed mistery,» 'Pllaton said dream- 
ily. Raki was getting into his head. He had reached that 
point when the tongue begins to get loose and needs to 
chatter endlessly. 

«Really?» Mustafa asked. 

«You can’t understand Gigo! You never know whether 
he eats or sleeps or works. A deep well of mistery, you say: 

"Any news, Gigo?’ 

"None! he answers’. 

"How are you?’ 
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"I was never better!’ he says. 

"What are you doing?’ 

"Nothing! That’s the sort of queer man he is.» 

«A queer fish he is,» Mustafa said bored. «Why, he 
wouldn’t speak even when he was with us here, like he 
were dumb.» 

«No!» Pllaton objected and smashed his fist on the 
table. He’s a learned man. And a brother of his is a doctor 
in Elbasan.» 

«Ah!» 

«And he can play on the piano,» Pllaton insisted. 

«All right! We won’t pick up a quarrel now about the 
Louvre Ghost!» said Mustafa, who was a great reader of 
detective stories. 

«Of course we won’t! Let’s take another glass.» 

«But it is dark now, the night’s coming,» Mustafa 
said. «I'll stay a bit with you, and then J must leave you. 
I have a family.» 

«I know you have!» Pllaton said and sighed. 

«But you didn’t tell me what’s going on in the world?» 
the other hurried to say, repenting his rashness and seek- 
ing to chase the sad loneliness from his friend. «Everyone 
is telling him about his owm family,» he thought and took 
a decision on the spot. «I’ll take him along to my house. 
Let him see what a family, wife and children, mean!» 

«What country do you want to know about?» Pllaton 
asked. 

«What country?» Mustafa said a bit surprised at the 
question. «Just talk about the world in general. Italy, for 
example.» 

«Italy? Oh, yes! It’s quite clear about it. De Gasperi’s 
Italy is treading on the old paths,» Pllaton said raising a 
finger. 

«What?» 

«The seed of fascigm is cropping up its head again. 
The paper says it. Do you read the paper or are you still 
reading only Lord Lister?» he said frowning and some- 
what irritated. 

«This blessed raki has gone into his head now,» 
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Mustafa mused. «And he’]] start to quarrel, But, I won’t 
let him go out, it will do it for him.» 

Through his half-closed eyes, Pllaton regarded the 
emptying tables through a mist. 

«It’ll get colder now,» he thought. «Everyone will go 
and J’1] remain the last one here. It is getting worse... not 
a single man left... and the chill goes into your very bones. 
And you shiver... No, I don’t! Who said that I shiver? It 
snows, it snows! Let it snow! It’s time to shut down now, 
gentlemen!... Who said that? You, Ngjeli?... Stop it Ngjeli 
Kajtazi, Ngjeli the Jar... Go to your families... to your 
families! It is New Year Eve.... of the year 1949... Do you 
know that I am fourty this day?...» 

«You’re coming along with me,» Mustafa said firmly. 

The voice seemed to come from far away. 

«Where ?» 

«To my house.» 

«Why ?» 

«To see in the New Year together.» 

«No.» 

«Don’t say no to me! You...» 

«I’m not lonely,» Pllaton said and the mist in his 
eyes turned into a watery veil. «I’ve got my relatives, my 
cousins, my own kith and kin! I can go everywhere I 
choose.» 

«I know you have them, Pllaton,» Mustafa said. 
«You’re a kind-hearted man and every door is open to 
you. But this time you’re coming with me.» 

«Why ?» 

«There is no why to it. You’re a kind man, that’s 
enough!» Mustafa said. «And you’re my brother!» 

«So you are! The two of us, we are a bit clownish, 
aren’t we?» 

«We are,» Mustafa said, ready to admit anything now. 

«What the duce did we mean to play that trick on 
the peasant ?» 

«It was nothing, after all. Life is meaningless without 
such tricks.» 
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«No, it’s not this. We did it to spite him, because he 
sells his butter to Karapano, that’s why.» 

«The scum of the earth! The speculators!» Mustafa 
said. «Birds of a feather flock together.» 

«We’re of the same mind,» Pllaton said. «All mght, 
then, I’ll come with you, Mustafa. But first, we must walk 
a while till my head gets clear. That’s how it is with me. 
Let the blessed poison off with a walk. It’s not nice to meet 
your wife and your children in this state, is it?» 

Mustafa slapped his friend on the broad shoulders, 
satisfied that he had done his friend a good turn, abaut 
which he had a right to be happy. 


On that same afternoon, the workers of the flour mill 
ended their work-day later than usual. The cart-drivers 
who distributed the flour to the bakeries were nervcus 
Waiting under the broad eaves of the warehuuses for the 
porters to load their carts with the freshly ground flour 
from the mill. They rushed at the porters and quarrelled 
among themselves, each trying to load his cart first and 
then again returned under the eaves, their hair wet with 
snow, casting envious glances at their mates as they shout- 
ed at their horses when they drove out. Only the horses 
were calm and obedient under the snowflakes which 
melted and dripped along their hair. Now and then they 
shook their manes lazily, as though constantly hesitating. 

By half past three, the flour from the last grains of 
wheat fell into the last bag and Andon the team-leader 
gave order to stop the machinery. The workers came down- 
stairs talking and joking, bleached from head to toe, like 
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gay Father Christmas. They had been working together 
for years, and it had become their custom to stay together 
for about two hours after work singing round a bottle and 
a few appetizers laid on the worn grindingstones which 
had been set aside in a corner waiting their turn to be 
polished again. Everyone, about twenty in all, sat round 
this circular table, drinking out of the same and only 
bottle, and Andon, the senior worker, would begin to 
sing some old songs in his calm deep voice, wrinkling his 
forehead ready to chastize everyone who hurried over the 
rhythm of the songs which, even without that, were very 
much heart-rendering. They knew that Andon sang with a 
feeling, therefore nobody should take up the new line of 
the song before Andon did. 

This evening tall Refat did not notice any special 
preparation for the yearly party; however he did not ask 
any questions and did not trouble himself over it because 
the others looked after the preparations and he founded 
the table laid for him. 

Miti Vozari the director was waiting for them at the 
entrance of the mill. At his sight Refat rubbed his hands 


with satisfaction. «It’s great fun tonight?», he thought. 


«With the director coming, it means the table will be 
rich.» He hurried towards the low building of the mill 
and, to his surprise found that no one was there and the 
lights had not yet been lit. Immediately he became aware 
that no one had followed him, and chopped back: 

«Where have they laid the table tonight, eh?» he said. 

«There’l] be enough and to remain even for the tink- 
er’s dog,» Agron Shulaku said in high spirits. 

«We'll tell you about it on the way.» 

«Why not now?» he insisted without making a step 
foreward. 

«Come along, don’t delay us,» said Miti. 

Refat noticed that Selam the porter, Niko, and Agron 
were carrying square parcels wrapped in newspapers 
under their arms, while the pockets of the rest were bulg- 
ing with bottles. 

«You never tell me anything!» Refat complained. «You 
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are going to play some trick on me tonight, aren’t vou?» 

«No,» said Miti. «It’s no longer a secret. We have 
decided to pay a visit to you this afternoon. Some time 
ago your wife bore you a girl and up to day we have not 
had the chance to pay a visit of congratulation. Therefore, 
we put something together and bought some small present 
for your daughter.» 

Refat remained stupified, looking about uneasily. 

«When Miti says it, it’s not a trick,» he said to him- 
self. Then he got angry and stamped his feet. 

«This is foul play, comrade director!» 

«Why?» 

«You put me to shame!» 

«Oh, come now, man?» 

«You’re coming with parcels and presents, while I 
cannot receive you the way I should! This has not hap- 
pened anywhere so far, has it?» 

«Come on, don’t worry. We've taken care of it, too. 
You know that every year we used to celebrate it round 
the grinding-stones, this year we’ll do it at vour house,» 
Andon said. 

«We know you're in straits, but there’ll be room for 
twenty good people in your house!» Selam added. 

«There is always plenty of room for good people, but 
not for unfaithful comrades who put me to blush. Coming 
to my house and bringing your bottles along? No, my word 
of honour, Refat cannot swallow this.» 

«But this is precisely why we didn’t tell you about it, 
bless you! Otherwise you would have sold everything 
to satisfy us. Can’t you understand this much?» Andon 
said. 

«How could we ever drink a drop of raki, Refat, when 
we'd be thinking all the time that to do so you would have 
to take it from the food of your children? Say it, could we 
really taste it if it were as you say?» Miti Vozari said. 

Though a chaos of contradictory ideas were boiling 
in his head, to which he could not. find an outlet, Refat 
made another desperate attempt. 
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«What if you come tomorrow?» he said. 

«Oh, no, That won’t do!» 

«What shall I say to my wife about it, friends?» 

«We’ll manage it together. What can she do to all of 
US 2» 

«Oh, boy... You don’t know the sort of woman she is! 
She will pull a long face for a whole week.» 

«One woman alone against so many men? We are 
nobody if we don’t make her sing tonight!» Andon said. 

When they were near «The Trout», Refat who was 
scheming something on the way, a bit sulking at having 
been constrained to submit to the situation, ran towards 
the saloon, slipped, and like a big bird which is about to 
take flight, managed with some difficulty to retain his 
balance. They had no time to retain him. He went in and 
came out almost in no time with two bottles under his 
arms. 

«These are not for you, no! Don’t wear my ears!» he 
said when he heard the discontented grunts of his friends. 
«And remember this: Not a drop of this liquor for you! 
We shall drink only of that weak thing you have bought 
even if it gives you a headache.» 

«He’s like a child...,» Miti had a tender feeling welling 
inwardly, and took Refat by the arm. 

And they moved on, leaving behind a large foot- 
print. 


There was another man who had been very busy and 
concerned during the last days of the year. And he was 
not worrying over trifles but over matters that warm the 
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purse comfortably. It was Llazaq Karapano. During the 
week-days he used to keep inside his grocery, over which 
he had put a new sign «Miscellaneous food stuffs» instead 
of the old sign «Fruits and Vegetables». And the new sign 
was superior to the old boring vegetables. After dusk or 
at daybreak his place was visited furtively by his suppliers, 
various peasants who sold under-hand those agricultural 
products, on which they had not yet paid their dues, es- 
pecially the beans. Llazaq had thought it over taking his 
time, and in the end, he had told himself that only a fool 
could labour for profits by trading and speculating on 
everything he sells. A smart merchant must know what is 
to the advantage of his trade and what is only for ad- 
vertisment in the shop, like a store of a painstaking keeper 
when customers can find everything needed, from honey 
up to candles for the living and the dead. 

Llazaq Karapano looked like a good chap. Red-cheeked 
and always smiling, whenever he liked he could inspire 
confidence with his energetic movement and assuring gait. 
However, though he had laboured to raise his head above 
the waters of trade during the years of his youth before 
the war. he had not achieved anything remarkable, and 
twice in succession he had seen himself on the brink of 
complete bankruptcy. His gimcracker’s shop, by fatal ac- 
cident. was under the shade of the stores of the Jozo trad- 
ing firm, which slowly extended their possessions up to 
the narrow streets of the market. In this shade he vegeta- 
ted somehow, hardly making both ends meet, just manag- 
ing to keep the signboard over his door, just like that 
blade of slender grass in the cracks of a stone which twists 
and prolongs ils roots in an effort to find rich soil. But in 
time the stone was crumbled into dust and ashes. Though 
slender and britle. now without that irresistable shade of 
the Jozos, after the nationalization measures, he found 
himself the only cock of the pavement. His temptations, 
however, would have heen only soap-bubbles, had not 
unexpected good-fortune knocked at his door. It had come 
so suddenly that he believed he was all the time in a 
dream. But the dream had had the shape of a man with 
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stooping shoulders and leaning with both hands on a stick. 
This man was old Viron Jozo, who during the years of 
the war and after it, had retired leaving the business in 
the hands of his sons. They had multiplied the capital, but 
the Jozo brothers had stubbornly opposed the  extra- 
ordinary war taxation. They hoped that the communists 
could be unable to govern the country for a long time 
without the help of the great powers, without the British 
and the Americans, and their hopes were constantly boosted 
by the BBC. And then came the nationalization law. 
Their nerves. tense with the expectation of that something 
which was never seeming to come true, broke down and 
their tongues went loose against the state power until they 
got mixed up with a short-lived political organization. The 
night after their arrest, old Jozo directed his steps towards 
the door of Llazaq Karapano’s tiny little shop, to which 
he had never deigned 'to cast a glance or to spit because 
the place offended his nose with its acrid smell. 

Old Jozo had watched over the small trade of Kara- 
pano like a hawk follows from height up in the sky the 
movements of a hen at the feeding trough. His investiga- 
tion, he said, had not been fruitless. He had regarded the 
complete impossibility of the latter to make headway as 
a sign of honesty, and though it was a paradox to admit 
that one could be a merchant and an honest man at the 
same time, old Jozo gave up arguing with himself, con- 
cluding that everything is possible in this tumultuous 
world, therefore why shouldn’t Llazaq be honest, too? This 
man. obeying his star and satisfied with what it gave him. 
could not be so greedy as the rest were. The old man had 
hidden away expensive goods, cases of liqueur «Cherry 
Brandy», «Triple Sec», «Albicocca Martini», «Fernet Gam- 
barotta», cognac. Sooner or later. they would come 
to search his house and would find it. Therefore. he de- 
cided to give it to Karapano in trust with the understand- 
ing that he should keep it for better days and on condition 
that the profit should be equally shared between them. 

Fven if he had been hit bv a brick on his head, Lla- 
zaq Karapano would not have been so much shocked by 
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that night’s offer. His tongue failed him and he uttered 
fragments of his epileptic guesses flashing confusedly in 
his mind. This pleased old Jozo very much. The conversa- 
tion was held in semi-darkness and old Jozo did not discern 
that spark of greed kindling Llazaq’s eyes. 

Beginning from the next day, Llazaq who had learned 
the proverb «A bird in hand is worth two in the bush», 
started to sell the liqueur under-hand to the men of taste. 
After all, were they not to share it equally? 

«Foolish old man!» Karapano mused every night. 
«That you should have known me so little! Has it ever 
happened that one dips his finger in honey and does not 
lick it? Though, he has no other way out. Others are 
following suit. They hide their goods among their friends. 
They are Jacking in the upper storey! Though, to tell the 
truth, they are not so very stupid, no! «If the state takes 
them, we won’t hope to have anything at all, while these 
small fish of yesterday won’t devour everything even if 
they eat some,» they think. See! Now that the turn of 
small fish has come to eat big fish?» 

This is how Llazaq made capital out of it in the be- 
ginning of 1946. Although the small private marchants 
were having a hard time and everyone said that their 
trade was going to be blasted, now he went in for it 
stubbornly, like a bull. He went to bed and woke up in the 
morning with all sorts of refined speculations in mind. And 
it went smooth, thank God, it went smooth despite the 
daily curses of the paralytic old man, Viron Jozo. But a 
dog’s curse never catches! 


However, Llazaq Karapano had his own secret fear 
of something indefinite which might happen every day 
and, especially, every night when he closed his shop and 
went to bed. He could not imagine how, when, and in what 
form this calamity would befall him, but he felt the cloud 
of danger more often now. Was it coming from the state 
itself, as the rumour went? They had raised his taxes in 
the last two instalments. Those of the finance section did 
not seem to have their pay for nothing and smelt the secret 
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profits like a hound smells a hare. After all, he would 
readily pay twice that sum if they let him alone. 

This was what he was recalling and thinking over on 
the way back from Mollas that evening which was turning 
so quickly into a dark night. He had struck the posture of 
a grand sire on the soft seats of Hajdar Cufi’s coach. Long 
before he had agreed to go to some kulaks to buy their 
beans for they did not dare to bring it to market them- 
selves. He would buy it for twenty leks more per kilo 
than the state and they were supposed to be content. Next 
spring, when everyone’s’ reserves were exhausted, he 
could sell it for twice as much, and why not, three times 
as much as that. 

The bargain had proceeded smoothly, without an in- 
cident, everything was carried on in complete secrecy. 
Nobody had interfered. He had hidden the bags under the 
seat of the coach where Hajdar had made plenty of room 
for them. 

Suddenly he fell prey of his own inexplicable fear. 
And, strange indeed, his fear had to do with nothing else 
but the snow which had been falling for some time. 

«What if it snows so much as to block the road, and 
we get stranded here?» 

He was not long until he confided his feelings to Haj- 
dar, who found another opportunity to boast of his coach 
and horse which beat everything in the town. 

It was getting dark und the roads were almost desert- 
ed when the coach, with jingles and shouts, ran into the 
market street. Llazaq nudged at Hajdar and told him that 
it was not necessary to enter the town with so much pomp 
and cries, like a drunken wedding party. Hajdar obeyed. 
He stopped the large bells of the horse with grass, pulled 
at the reins and slowed down to normal pace. They entered 
a narrow street and pulled up at Ropi Karapano’s, Llazaq’s 
first cousin, unloaded the bags and piled them on the 
floor of a room with drawn shutters, which his cousin had 
let to him for depot. 

Llazaq had been sweating and wrapped himself in 
the shawl. At first he wanted to part with Hajdar, but on 
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second thoughts he decided to go with him up to the 
Nightingale Square to see what was going on in his shop. 

The usually busy square was almost deserted. 

«What about a glass?» Llazaq said when he noticed 
that «The Trout» was still lit. 

«But you're a teetotaller, aren’t you!» Hajdar asked in 
surprise. 

«Tonight the whole world is drinking. It’s the New 
Year!» 

«It would break my heart to say no to you!» 

«The cute one!» Llazaq said to himself. «See! He’s 
pretending that I invited him to drinking and eating at my 
expense! He’s learning his job, he is!» 

A few yards from the door, through the mist of snow- 
flakes, they found themselves face to face with two figu- 
res, walking arm-in-arm. By way of disguising himself, 
Llazaq pulled up the collar of his overcoat and wrapped 
himself up to the nose in his shawl. But though a bit shaky 
in the legs, they seemed to have sharp eyes. 

«Hallow... captain Karapano!» one of them shouted. 
«What ass has died that you’re coming to the pot-house?» 

«Ugh!.. I wish I had not met him,» Llazaq said to him- 
self when he recognized Pllaton Bubuqi. «Once you are 
in his tongue, it is like carrying a poster!» 

«Why don’t you speak, man, or has the swine eaten 
your dough? Pllaton was again at him, this time tugging 
at his companion, who was having some difficulty in hold- 
ing him by the arm. 

«After all... we’re alive, too, mister Pllaton. We were 
about to have a glass together with Dari,» he murmured 
in a low voice, trying to escape Pllaton’s bulky figure who 
had blocked his way. 

«Your little business has been going smoothly tonight, 
hasn’t it?» Pllaton would not let him go. 

«Why poke your nose into the others’ business?» 
Hajdar scoffed at him, still angry with Pllaton who had 
once chased him away from the courtyard. 

Bitterly angry, as it usually happened with him when 
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he had a glass or two more than he could bear, Pllaton 
did not control himself any more. 

«You dunghills!»> he shouted. «Don't you get on my 
nerves, for I know all your dirty businees! Putting on fat, 
aren’t you, Karapano Llazaqka, at a time when the folks 
here and the state have the knife deep to the bone with 
poverty. I’m sure there is a cell down there in the prison 
which is crying and is cold for lack of a man! Is it waiting 
for you?» 

Worrying over this unexpected quarrel, and fearing 
lest the quarrel might develop into a fight, Mustafa 
tugged him by the sleeve. 

«Let me alone. It is not the glass speaking but the 
mouth,» Pllaton said. «Even if I were half seas over I 
grow sobber when I smell such dunghill!» 

«Don’t drink your head off,» Llazaq made an effort 
to keep calm and dignified. «I don’t take you amiss, be- 
cause, people say that the drunk is worse than the 
mad. Besides, we are neighbours, God bless you!» he 
sought to assuage the other. «Why the devil should we 
quarrel? Come on, let’s shake hands and let bygones be 
bygones! Let’s shake hands on the New Year!» 

«Oh... see how he puckered down!» Pllaton said. «And 
I held you in such high esteem, for the proud people you 
were, both of you together with that sponge of Ropi who 
has no other business but to measure the roads up and 
down all day. You seemed to make so much of your nob- 
ility, as though your surname Karapano was a tremen- 
dously big one. Don’t you know that Karapano means 
the Black Pano? And it’s not quile out of place, for your 
soul is black, too. Get away, I say! Tl never shake 
hands with you on the New Year. I’m afraid the whole 
year would be a bad one for me,» he said and without 
wailing for an answer pulled Mustafa by the arm, skating 
on one leg. 

«The light-headed!» Llazaq whispered. «fle spoilt that 
little appetite we had. Let’s drop it! What do you say?» 

«As you like, my master!» said Hajdar and took the 
horse by the briddle. 
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«Oh, what a horrible night!» Klea whispered. «Will it 
ever end?» 

She leaned against the soft back of the couch. The 
room was a real heap of furniture, old with permanent 
dust on them. On both sides of the stove, dozing on a 
sofa, were her father-in-law Safka Proka and her mother- 
in-law Agllai. The old man’s head was hanging weak and 
lifeless, and every time he breathed he let out a regular 
ennerving puff-puff. It was like a narrow chimney pipe 
blowing out colourless smoke from a crack. Agllai had 
tucked her knees under her chin, her shoulders resting 
against the stove. 

«I wonder they don’t burn... I wonder», Klea mused 
with her bitter look fixed on that cat-like black thing 
which warmed itself by the stove. 

In the silence the large pendulun clock counted off 
the seconds with a strident trot. Klea kept to her own 
thoughts, feeling utterly lonely and desperate, her gaze 
fixed on a painting on which the fancy of the artist had 
brought together in almost blazing colours the forest, the 
deers, a lake and a marble palace with its balconies and 
verandahs hidden behind the crepers. 

«I’m afraid I'll go mad... in this sort of night. Every 
imaginable thing might happen to me in this horrible 
might, now that everyday has clean forgotten me... 
Klea... Everybody! Last year, at least, we got toge- 
ther at Agata’s. We danced. But now she is a poor widow, 
her husband died and she’s mourning. I’m mourning, too. 
Is there worse mourning than this night of loneliness? Is 
it possible that each year should be more awesome than 
the other? Is it possible? Oh, God, save us!» 

In the low-ceilinged room where the fallen plasture 
had been patched up with cardboard, the heat of the stove 
acted like a sleep-enducing drug. She felt her body lang- 
uish, Wane away in the sense of ils uselessness. She imag- 
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ined she had lost the sense of touch, taste, even... even 
that warm tender feeling of rapturous thing which she had 
constantly felt. Her eyes closed and then she fancied she 
heard a knock. She jumped up terror- striken. She pricked 
up her ears. Indeed, someone was knocking. It came timid- 
ly, almost imperceptibly, but still there was persistence 
in its repetition at regular intervals. 

«Who can it be?...» she thought. 

She got up covering her legs and loose breasts with 
the peignoir. Old Safka had opened one eye. The gaze of 
that only eye had something ghastly in it. After this, that 
bag of bones made an effort at getting up. His knuckles 
and joints cracked at it. 

«Stay where you are! In your state you can’t go out,» 
she ordered the old man angrily. «I’m going out to see for 
myself!» 

«It’s got dark!» the old man murmured. 

«What then! They won’t kidnap me!» 

Once outside her hair got wet. Snow fell on her neck. 
To her surprise, she found the chilly touch of the snow 
much caressing and longed for by her hot body. 

«Who’s there?» she asked timidly, burning with curi- 
ousity. 

«Klea, my soul! It’s me!» said a voice coming from 
the dark lifeless deepness. 

«Haven’t you got a name?» 

«It’s me, Ropi.» 

«Rop], who?» 

«There’s only one Ropi who can dare knock at your 
door, Ropi Karapano. Open it quick lest passers-by might 
see me.» 

Still hesitating, Klea had not decided to make those 
three steps which separated her from the iron bar of the 
gate. Once she had laughed at this man’s amourous ap- 
proaches. How many of his letters had been read to her 
friends and to the familiar circle of the high society! Those 
had been crazy letters, with phrases taken out of love 
romances, perfumed letters, embellished on the top left 
side with tiny figures of lovers lost in = embrace, 
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clipped from Italian post-cards. He had learned about her 
scorning ridicule and still he did not bear her grudge and 
did not give up, either. Then she had been married to the 
rich son of the Prokas. After this Ropi had become prud- 
ent, a really polite gentleman. After all, though he had 
squandered his life at the ale-houses, at the poker tables, 
by disappearing for days in brothels, yet Ropi Karapano 
was an intellectual. He had passed several years in the 
universities in Italy without managing to apply himself 
to serious studies. 

«This man is not to be scorned! He’s been madly in 
love with me... Perhaps the flame of love has consumed 
him so much that he has not even married at all. Perhaps... 
he’s not ‘so bad as a male after all. A bit bony yes, but it 
is known that this sort of men are hot and so passionate in 
making love,» she thought. 

Klea swallowed. 

«Don’t make my life miserable in this night, my 
guiding star!» 

«Hush...,» she said and pulled the bar aside. Hardly 
had that worm-eaten rickety door opened when Ropi 
Karapano, amazed, felt a warm and soft creature pressing 
on his chest. 

«J am not dreaming, am I?» he wondered and his 
whole body was a scorching fire. 

«Why have you come?» she said. 

«I’ve come to see you...» he murmured. «Through 
the desert of loneliness I heard your desperate call and my 
chest heaved with the hope of meeting you...». 

«Stop it now!» she said bored. 

He was cold like a piece of ice-covered wood and his 
eyes shone like a madman s. 

«Tonight it’s the New Year Eve and | was so lonely, 
so miserable. But here you came...» 

«Your voice was ’La voce del tempesto’. Don’t you 
remember that magnificent film? It was a bolt tearing 
down the frigidity of thick clouds and setting fire to the 
furnace of feelings which burn in themselves fruitlessly.» 

«Stop it now!» she suid. «You're raving. Tonight 
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you’re not going to speak any more. Not a word. I'll do 
everything while you must obey. Otherwise I don’t want 
you. Now, go away and come back at midnight, when they 
are asleep. If you’re not too far gone with happiness, don’t 
whisper a word!» and pushed him into the street. 

Ropi Karapano took sometime till he came to him- 
self from the most surprising event of his life. In the space 
of a few minutes he had lived over all that maddening 
year, when he had lost his head after her, when she had 
made him the laughing stock of the town and when he 
had realized at last that he was losing his head completely. 
The results of that year had been bitter and ruining for 
him. He knew that he was a normal man, just like the 
rest, it was said that he was an intellectual, but when he 
asked the hand of a young woman from the high circle 
of the society, he was refused. And all this because of his 
looks. And then came the war, followed by these extra- 
ordinary years... 

«Everything must have collapsed,» he said aloud, 
standing with wide open legs in the middle of the narrow 
sidestreet. «Since Klea accepts to be mine tonight, it 
means that everything has collapsed!» 

And like a wild young bull he ran off through the 
dark sidestreets. 


6. 


Gradually the high vault over the doctor’s house, the 
tall pole at the end of the street, the low buildings, the 
neighbouring houses, the street under the window, began 
to disappear, vanishing into darkness. Only the tiny but- 
terflies of snow flakes lingered for another moment until 
they, too, became invisible. However their flurry could be 
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heard as they came to cling against the window-panes as 
chilly guests of the New Year Eve which made her feel 
like in the wonderland of a childhood fairy tale that she 
had once read but had forgotten. Of that fairy tale she 
retained a sense of caressing and longed for snow-fall in 
a large town with so many lights, large stores and puppets 
winking at her from the windows... 

This evening with its sweet susurration, kept her at 
the window for a long time. Martin had promised to come 
early and take her out before dark. 

At other occasions, when he was late she felt an 
unknown disquiet creep quiveringly into her soul. She 
couldn’t name the cause of the anxiety and expecta- 
tion which, no doubt, is connected with waiting for the 
beloved one. 

The slight click of knitting needles was heard in the 
room. Arta, Martin’s mother, was counting in silence the 
number of stitches in the baby’s swaddling clothes which 
she had just begun to knit. Her tender look rested on her 
son’s wife, on the touching shape of her slightly protruded 
belly leaning carelessly on the window-sill. 

«She must be bored, poor young woman...,» she whis- 
pered almost to herself. «It’s an hour since she got ready 
and he doesn’t seem to be coming. When the two of us 
remain together, I'll give him a wigging, I'll do! What’s 
the matter with you, my son? Going out of the house at 
night and coming back at night. What about this young 
wife of yours? What does she do, alone here? Now she’s 
got you, you might tell me. I’m your mother and you're 
her husband! Everyone has his own place!» she planned 
the answer. 

Absorbed in her train of thoughts she had forgotten 
the correct number of the stitches and dropped the knit- 
ting aside, by the stove. 7 

«Come over here, my daughter. You might get cold 
there at the window. Come here, it’s not good for the 
baby, either.» 

Donika went up to her and sat on the sofa carefully 
not to crease the dress. Though she had wrapped herself 
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tightly, it could be seen at a glance that she was pregnant 
and she noticed that her mother-in-law had fixed a re- 
proachful glance on the belt of her dress. 

Martin’s mother had come the week before from the 
village. Donika had formed a very slight idea of her 
mother-in-law from the short time she had passed in the 
village after her marriage. From the very first days when 
she had entered their house she found that this old 
woman, Martin’s mother and her mother-in-law, was so 
much like her own mother. She had the same little ways 
of looking after her as all mothers look after their preg- 
nant daughters. They had hardly finished their coffee when 
she would jump from her seat to wash the cups, and then 
she would take the broom and sweep the house clean 
beginning from under their beds up to the courtyard. 
Moreover, this old woman did even such household work 
which is usually done by men. Their stove let out smoke 
into the room and neither Martin nor she had even 
thought about sweeping the pipes clean of the soot. Arta 
took them out to a corner of the courtyard, swept them, 
collected the soot into a heap and then threw it into the 
garbage cart. Even if she eyed her reproachfully when 
she put her hands carelessly into very cold water, or when 
she was not dressed warmly enough, Donika could not but 
rejoice at such attention. 

And now, under that stern glance, she mechanically 
loosened her belt and breathed freely. 

«You are bored, aren’t you? she asked in a touching 
voice. 

«No, mother. I’ve got used to it». 

Arta seemed to notice a note of hopeless sadness in 
the young woman’s voice. 

«Who knows what has delayed him!» she said. 

«It’s always the same with him,» Donika said and 
repented it at once. She was afraid lest she sounded plain- 
tive. 

«Be patient!» Arta said. «Your lot does not bear com- 
parison with ours! Our husbands left us behind broken- 
hearted and went to exile. And our hearts trembled like 
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a bird’s day and night, at every letter or cable, for, when 
the men are so far away, it seems to you that only bad 
news can come, that everybody knows about the calam- 
ity and no one ever tells you about it. And then we vented 
our heart’s grief to ourselves, with the head hidden under 
the bed-cover, at night. That’s ‘how our best time of youth 
was wasted!» 

«I know it, mother,» she said in a hurry, almost chok- 
ing with tears. 

«That’s how it came to pass with us. They closed their 
eyes in foreign lands in the prime of youth, and we veiled 
our faces for ever in black!» 

Donika made an effort to swallow down the lump in 
her throat. 

«Ah, a plague on my tongue! Don’t be sad, dear!» Arta 
said. «Don’t take itso, it’s asad tale of past woes. 
While you, you're enjoying your youth. It is true that they 
are so busy and burdened with so many cares, but still you 
can see each other. What more can you ask for?» 

Martin’s high boots were heard in the corridor as he 
stamped them to shake the snow off, and the two women 
got up, making towards the door. 

Martin came in wet, his hair dripping and holding a 
parcle in each hand. His mother shook her head repro- 
vingly at him in secret. 

«Don’t you reproach me like that in my wife’s presen- 
ce, mother! It’s not pleasant, you know! Oh, yes! But you 
are ruining my authority of the man of the family!» he 
laughed patting his mother lightly on the shoulder. 

«Keep that ‘thority to yourself! and I can well scold 
you because I’ve made that large head of yours for you. 
Of course! What did you think? You kept her waiting on 
foot for an hour, looking from the window towards the 
street where you usually come.» 

«I did not get bored, mother, no, indeed!» Donika 
said. 

«You see what good wile I’ve got?» Martin said. «But, 
it was not my fault for the delay. I’m a bit absent-minded, 
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you know, and it’s only today that I remembered about 
the presents I had to buy for you...» 

He unwrapped the parcels, took out a black woolen 
kerchief of the sort worn by old women, which he had 
bought for his mother. And then took his wife to his arms. 
Without releasing her, he put a fine blue shaw] round her 
neck, whispering something into her ear which made her 
blush and push him away. 

«A long life to you, my son!» she said. «But why 
should you buy a woolen one? It is so expensive!» 

«Because this is my first present I have ever made to 
you ?» 

«Well, well. ..,» his mother said. «Haven’t you bought 
anything for yourself?» 

«No, I didn’t,» he said. «I’ve just left the pioneers’ 
evening party. See what present they’ve made to me!» 

Carefully, he opened a small parcel and produced 
Lenin’s portrait engraved in wood. Then he hung it on the 
wal], where the electric light was most suitable. 

«And who’s he?» Arta said. 

«Oh, don’t mother. You’re making me blush!» Martin 
laughed. 

«Since his face has been cut in wood and the 
children made a present of it to you, it must be the great 
man of the poor. Don’t think so little of me in the presen- 
ce of your wife. And now off with you to your party. 
Surely, Lenin, too, must have said that no conferences 
must be held on the New Year’s Eve!» 

«We are going now. To please our friends we must 
celebrate the day together. But look out you don’t sleep, 
mother. We won’t be late. Midnight shall find the three 
of us together!» Martin said. 

«The four of us!» his mother corrected him with a 
wink, 

Donika chuckled’ with a satisfied laughter which 
welled from her depth. 

About half past eleven of the night the streets of 
the town, temporarily enlivened, grew calm again. It 
stopped snowing. The frost was setting in. Heavy masses 
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of snow fell from the branches of the trees. Voices, laugh- 
ter, guitar accompaniments flowed from windows with 
lowered shutters. 

The town was celebrating the New Year. The three 
largest saloons of the centre of the town were occupied 
by the workers of the principal factories for their evening 
parties. 

They came out of the party organized for the shock 
workers and the innovators and hurried down the street. 
The snow on the boulvard had been pressed and was turn- 
ing into ice. It was slippery. Mezin Ajdini’s wife looked 
reproachfully at her husband who was talking in a téte-a 
téte with Martin, and took Donika’s arm. They were lost 
in their conversation and none of them remembered about 
their wives. In front of the cinema Mezin stepped on the 
children’s sliding track and fell flat in all his length. 

«Oh!» he shouted and rubbed his sides as he got up. 
«Whose evil eye was it?» he asked turning to the women 
walking behind them. 

«Mine!» his wife said. 

«Why should you, bless you! Couldn’t you put it off 
till we reached home!» Mezin joked. 

«Serve you right,» she said. «Why, whose fault is it 
when you count the stars?» 

«Stop it now,» Mezin said. «My sides are aching, and 
you keep laughing.» 

«I would have been much more pleased if the two of 
you had fallen together! Instead of holding his wife and 
keeping her from slipping on the ice, he goes on talking 
to you!» 

Martin slapped his forehead, as one caught in the act, 
and grabbed his wife’s cold hand, pulling her arm under 
his own and pressing her fingers in his palm. 

«I{ was meant for both of us,» Martan said to his 
friend. 

«Yes, of course.» Mezin said. «But the fact is that only 
I fell!- 

Their explosive laughter tore the silence of the boul- 
vard like a shot. A tall thin man, wrapped in a shawl, 
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who seemed to have been about to go somewhere, shi- 
vering like in a dream, stopped taken aback by this laugh- 
ter. He was turning a sidestreet corner leading to the boul- 
vard. 

«There is a real row here,» Ropi Karapano said to 
himself and turned round to disappear into the side- 
street. 
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PART THREE 


A THREAT 
AND RESISTANCE 


In the bakery it was very hot, as usual, and as he 
walked outside Martin felt cold all over. He had become 
curious about the mechanical bakery which did the work of 
eight men and, once it was put into operation, he went to 
see it. The mechanician Vasil Lato, who had put it up 
it, told him several times to take off his coat but he forgot 
about it, while showering the man with questions. Martin 
was not the sort of man who could please and flatter 
everybody easily, however, this time, his curiousity, his 
inward thrill which could be noticed at every word and 
gesture, spoke better than praises. Sometimes he would ask 
naively even about things which he had known before. 

«Will this one bake as many loaves of bread as the 
twelve old bakeries put together? You know, this is really 
tremendous! After all you know why! This is not the first 
project we are building ourselves, no! We have built the 
large sugar refining factory, the knitting factory... How- 
ever, this is your bakery, it is your doing from beginning 
to end. Do you get me? It was your own design. You set 
it up relying on your own efforts, on your ingenious mind. 
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That’s why it’s something tremendous, this mechanical 
bakery.» 

With the thrilling sensation on his chest he went out. 
It was snowing lazily, in rare snow-flakes which the wind 
seemed to carry down from the roofs heavily piled with 
snow from the first days of this new year. 

On the courtyard enclosed within the walls of a house 
demolished by the bombing, a group of children divided 
into two teams were noisily playing with snow-balls. They 
had built barricades and moats of snow enforced with some 
old planks. Everyone had to perform a special task. The 
smaller boys and the girls prepared the snow-balls at the 
rearline and took them to the snipers of their group who 
now and then emerged on the top of the barricades, stick- 
ing up their chests like valiant soldiers, striking bellig- 
erant figures, challenging the enemy. 

«Come to the open, you potato-nosed Nazi! If you do 
I’ll knock your head flat!» 

The children behind the other barricade employed the 
same arsenal of curses and in the melee one could not tell 
who were the partisans and who were the Nazis. 

At a corner, a boy of ten, with a humped head and 
strong constitution, his nose running, looked about watch- 
ing over a reserve of snow-balls. He looked on the fight- 
ing with a dark countenance. Another small boy, with clear 
eyes like the first, was hanging about him. The two boys 
were very much alike and were surely brothers. The small- 
er one was busy with the snow-man, a tall big-bellied 
creature like a butt, as the snow-men always go. 

«Can you tell me who’s fighting there?» Martin in- 
quired. 

«The Picikuci company against the Black Bug com- 
pany beyond the river,» the hump-head answered serio- 
usly. 

«But who are the partisans and who are the Ger- 
mans ?»> 

«What a question!» the little boy answered. «Every- 
body in the world knows that we of the Picikuci company 
are the partisans!» 
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«But why?» 

«Why!» he exlaimed in surprise. «Because this is 
the company of our quarter!» 

«Ah, I see! That is, you are those brave boys who 
come on the top of the moat shouting to the potato-nosed 
Germans to come out to the open!» 

«No-o, far from it! They are of the Black Bug. The 
scoundrels shout some slogans in vain! They call my broth- 
er German. He’s Toni. Do you know him?» 

«No, I don’t!» 

«Just wait a moment till he’s well furnished with 
bombs and then you’ll see how he’ll rush on them and 
scatter them all like rats!» 

«And you, what are you doing here?» 

«I’m the centry.» 

«Uncle... they don’t let us in it because we are small,» 
the little one said. «We can’t throw the balls far enough. 
But Toni... oh! ...he can throw it so far!» The little one 
sought to put a small stick into the mouth of the snow- 
man. But the snow-man was too high for his small figure 
and he did nothing but persist in digging small holes in 
the chest and the belly of the snow-man, without succeed- 
ing to reach the mouth marked in black coal. 

Martin bent, took the stick and fixed it like a pipe 
into the snow-man’s mouth. 

«Now I'll light his pipe and he’s going to smoke it,» 
Martin said and produced his lighter. First he lit his own 
cigarette and then brought the flame of the lighter to the 
pipe of the snow-man. 

«Why light it at all?» the bigger boy said. «Ngjel Kaj- 
tazi iS a great mizer and doesn’t smoke.» 

«Who?» 

«Ngjeli, the bar-keeper. Can’t you see it’s him?» he 
said pointing, not without some pride, to the fat snow- 
man 


<Oh, yes.» 
«He’s Tushi’s father, the commander of the Black 
Bug.» 


«Uncle, his cigarette went out,» the small one said. 
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«Ill light it again,» Martin said. «He’ll take his time 
to smoke it, meanwhile you must go home bécause you’re 
wet all over?» 

«Agreed!» the small one said. «But, see, his cigarette 
is not smoking.» 

«It’s because he draws all the smoke into his belly,» 
Martin said. 

«That makes his belly so big, doesn’t it?» the small 
one asked. 

«Yes!» 

.«Let him alone... and don’t tell him a lie! This snow- 
man is a devil of a kulak!» 

«Give me your hand now. I'll take you home so that 
you don’t slip and fall!» Martin said. 

The little child looked at his brother and then raised 
his clear eyes up to the face of the tall uncle who was 
smoking. His lips were shivering with cold. He stretched 
his red hand. 

«Oh... uncle...» the bigger boy said, frowning, hasitat- 
ing whether to ask his question. 

«Yes ?» 

«Those of the Black Bug call themselves partisans 
too,» he complained. 

«But they are partisans also,» Martin said without 
thinking at all. 

«You know anything about such matters at all,» the 
boy said shrewdly. «How could both parts be partisans? 
They should be Germans, or if they like, let them be 
monarchis-fascist Greeks!» 

«But they won’t!» Martin said. 

«Why, have you ever seen partisans fighting each 
other?» 

«No I» 

«That’s what I’m telling you. They try to pass them- 
selves for partisans because they want to catch us by 
Surprise.» 

«No, no,» he said. «Both you and those of the Black 
Bug are good, you’re partisans.» 

«And why should we fight each other then?» 
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At this, Martin found himself in a hopeless situation 
and began to mumble. 

«Of course... how can I explain it to you?» he said at 
last. «You are fighting to become strong, to get used to the 
beat of the wind and to get your cheeks red, to become 
famous snipers and to grow strong muscles in your arms. 
Because those who fight are brave and not like those who 
keep warm at home, isn’t it? And we, your uncles, we 
want you to become brave and healthy, red-faced and 
not cowards and slavish weaklings who keep at home like 
cats!» 

«So as to become partisans!» the boy said. 

«That’s it! To become partisans!» 

«And what about those who keep to the fire-place, 
like cats, are they Ballists?» 

«Hum!...+ Martin said. «They aren’t Ballists, but if 
they keep always at home like that, they might become 
Ballists. Got me?» 

«Yes, but...» 

«Ah... ah... I must go now, I can’t cope with you, 
boy!» he said and lifted the small boy on his should- 
ers. The boy put the small frozen fingers into Martin’s 
dense hair and pulled at them tight as if holding himself 
at the horse’s mane. 

«Oh... I’m freezing!...+ the little boy murmured. Martin 
stamped his feet as though making ready to jump and 
ran off on untrodden snow, on the edge of the pedestrain’s 
track. 


2. 


After leaving the children, overwhelmed by their 
merriment, he made towards the town market. It was 
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closing time for the offices. People were hurriedly plying 
the road and most of them walked in the same direction 
with him. A pale sun was shining and the snow crystals on 
the low roofs were gleaming like thousands of miniature 
cold suns. The crowd of people carrying small sacks and 
simple wicker baskets, colourful hand-bags or other con- 
tainers, hurried along the tailors’ road which led to the 
market place. Such great movement could be seen only on 
Saturdays. Martin was struck by some men who tried in 
every way to hide the contents of their bags, sacks and 
baskets, covering them with papers, pieces of cloth, and 
walking stealthily, lowering their heads as though in search 
of something lost on the pavement, or looking up at the 
signs of the shops with surprise as if it were the first time 
in their life that they saw them or the tailors’ shops and 
the windows with manvequins painted in pink. 

At the end of the sidestreet, behind the large windows 
of a tailor’s, the bending figures of the men of the artisan 
cooperative were seen as they performed the same quick 
movements. 

Martin emerged upon the small square where an inn 
was situated, its courtyard dark with the backs of horses, 
mules and donkeys, and whence into the peasant market- 
place. It was here that the usual din of the market-place 
reached its highest pitch — a real din, in which nothing 
could be distinguished clearly, assailed your ears once 
you set foot in it. Its only effect on the man was to forget 
some other element as the cold. Smelling would grow dull 
at once. He had gone very rarely to the market and only 
accidentally. A policeman who was on duty to maintain 
order in the market, saluted him and was about to ap- 
proach him. But Martin preferred to walk up and down 
the market unrecognized unnoticed, therefore he signalled 
the policeman to keep to his own business, which 
the latter did. Though it was said to be free, the 
grain market had something secret in itself, a sort of 
hesitation and oppressive silence which was striking es- 
pecially in comparison with the livestock market where the 
traders shouted in their harsh explosive language. The 
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cereals were usually sold by those who had acquitted 
themselves of the debts to the state, and who had about 
themselves the documents witnessing to it, however spe- 
culation could slip the eye of the authorities in a thousand 
ways, because, very often, the peasant who sold within the 
rules was encircled by two or three onlookers and acciden- 
tal assistants who, devil knows why, weighed and _ did 
everything to please the regular peasant. 

A handsome peasant, wearing moustaches, clad in 
black worsted woollen cloth, a pocket watch chain shining 
on his chest, very young in age, was seated on a bag and 
holding with both hands two other bags with their mouths 
open. He looked like a hawk on its prey, afraid lest other 
invisible predatory birds might snatch it; though his 
quick inquiring eyes did not see them anywhere, he seemed 
sure that they ‘were somewhere lying in wait, with 
drawn claws. Beside him, another peasant, more advanced 
in age, with the look of a good chap, was weighing a sack 
of wheat on the beam. A woman, with a careworn face, 
dressed all in mourning clothes, followed the clumsy move- 
ments of the bony fingers of the peasant which pushed 
the ball of the beam to bring it to balance. Obviously, the 
woman did not understand of such things as weighing in 
a beam, and the harmless-looking peasant, having smelt 
it, pushed the beam up with a seemingly unintentional 
push of the finger thus cheating the woman of at least two 
or three kilograms of wheat. Martin saw the whole scene 
in passing, from under the tent of a farrier’s with whom 
he was talking. It got on his nerves. But hardly had he 
reached the peasant when the woman in black had disap- 
peared among the crowd seething about the place like 
drones. Helpless against the peasant, he swallowed down 
all the curses which were on the tip of his tongue, and 
without even knowing why, as is the case with those 
who are deceived in their intentions, he plunged his hand 
into the wheat of the peasant with moustaches and let 
it fall through his fingers into the bag again. It was a clean 
harvest, the like of it he had not seen for a long time. 
The peasant eyed suspiciously this client without a bag 
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who dropped to the ground a bit of chaff from the wheat, 
and at the sight of which he rejoiced like a real peasant. 
He had a faint recollection of this face, but the store of 
his memory could not tell things so quickly and he put 
off every effort, thinking that he might be one of those 
curious people who can’t help poking their nose into 
everything. 

«How much do you ask for it?» Martin said. 

«Just as much as I ask everybody,» the peasant said 
wearily. 

«And how much do the others ask for the wheat?» 

«Haven’t you got to do anything better, sir,» the man 
with moustache said. 

But the other, the harmless-looking peasant, who was 
measuring Martin from head to toe with a scrutinizing 
glance and who seemed to smell something in this, nudged 
at his companion with his leg. The cold disdainful tone of 
the young man did not please him. 

«One hundred and twenty leks, my good sir,» the 
harmless-looking peasant said. 

«Not that much!» Martin jumped up. «Doesn’t it seem 
a bit too much salted?» 

«Why salted, sir? This is what everybody is asking 
for it today. And the price of wheat is rising every weak.» 

«If you were short of bread, would you buy it at such 
a price yourself?» 

«How can I know? Even if we have secured our bread, 
we are in need of a hundred other things at home.» 

«It’s too high, you say,» the young man wearing a 
moustache joined the conversation. «Of course you can’t 
have the least idea how much toil and sweat it takes to 
make this wheat! I’ve grown it by working tooth and nail!» 

«And to think that this is not a common grain, sir! 
You saw it yourself how it ran through your fingers, just 
like golden grain!» 

«The needy don’t mind about the price.» 

«Which part of the country have you come from?» 

«Why take so much interest in that? If you are here 
to buy, help yourself! If not, good-bye to you, sir. We 
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have not the time for idle talk now. The day wearing to an 
end and we have a long way to go.» 

«Really,» said Martin, controlling his temper with 
difficulty, but his voice betrayed him. «You don’t have the 
time to lose with me because you’re so busy with the great 
speculations, with plans to fatten your belly at the expense 
of the poor!» 

Evidently, his voice was sterner and more authoritar- 
ian than that of an ordinary curious customer, for the 
peasant stepped back and started to search hurriedly some- 
thing into the deep vest pockets. 

«We’re not of that sort, sir,» the harmless-looking 
peasnt said in a conciliatory voice. «We’re forced to sell 
our wheat! We are not of that sort!» and raised the index 
towards the sky as though those, the nameless dangerous 
speculators were somewhere overhead, in the sky charged 
with distant thunder. 

«Here, look for yourself, sir,» the moustached peasant 
said. «Here it is, to put your mind at rest!» 

«What?» Martin reached for a pad of papers tied with 
a thin string. 

«It’s the receipts proving that I’ve paid the dues of 
wheat. And this is the permission to the market. Why don’t 
you let us die in peace? Why should you torment us like 
that?». 

«No, you don’t have to die! Why don’t you say leave 
us alone to fatten ourselves at ease!» 

«Not that, sir, no!» said the other peasant. «Need forces 
us into it. You see, a single rush mat costs as much as ten 
kilograms of wheat. Not to mention cotton cloth and worst- 
ed cloth and salt and kerosene. It costs the devil to buy 
them !» 

«We’ve come from the farthest village,» the moustach- 
ed one said. «Tuking the bread from the mouth of the 
children to sell it to you.» 

«With this, we fulfil our needs and do a good turn to 
the townspeople also. For you might have every blessed 
thing here in town, but without this bread you can’t...,» 
the harmless-looking peasant said. 
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-That’s your worry, isn’t it? You’re sleepless worrying 
over the townspeople! That’s why you pushed the beam 
with your small finger when that woman clad in black was 
buying ?» 

«What do you mean, sir?» the harmless-looking peas- 
ant said through his teeth as though cracking nuts in his 
mouth. 

«What can I do now that the woman is lost from sight. 
If I could get hold of her I could have said a bitter word 
or two to you that you could remember as long as 
you live,» Martin raged, gloomily and nervously. «Come 
to your right senses, my good men! Even if you or the 
others have surpluss wheat, stop robbing the people, or 
you'll pay for it through your nose!» 

«We're not kulaks to...,» the moustached one protested, 
who was more courageous than the other who, in turn, 
was constantly doubting that this man in a long overcoat, 
looking like all ordinary citizens in appearance, in fact 
might not be so ordinary as he seemed. 

«Kulaks bear no special brands,» he said. «That’s how 
they begin, by putting on fat gradually, and then their 
appetite grows. But you are not so dense as not to know 
that much. Think it over and stop dreaming that you can 
do as you like here. I mean you well. Chance might bring 
us together again and then you’ll learn whether I say this 
to harm you or to do you good...,» and left them immedi- 
ately. Under the din of the market, their brief conversa- 
tion went for an ordinary bargaining and, though many 
recognized the party secretary, no one approched him. 
There was something stronger than curiousity which kept 
them at bay from him, at the black market. And this could 
be explained with the simple cunning ways of the petty- 
bourgeois who seeks to keep a low profile when it is 
advisable to do it, who tries to escape notice either when 
he is selling something, for his activity might be taken as 
speculation, or when he’s buying, for it is never known 
why you buy it. 

Only after Martin left, a kind-hearted fellow went 
up to the peasants. Hands in pockets, Llazaq leaned 
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against one of the supporting poles and cocked his ears 
to overhear their conversation. 

«What do you say. to this?» said the older peasant. 

«Why bother about it at all!» the other exclaimed 
with anger, «It’s a muddle. You don’t know who’s who!» 

«It seems to me I’ve_ seen him before, perhaps in 
Boras. He had come by car. Don’t you think he was one of 
the big shots of the Party or of the executive committee?» 

«Oh don’t talk rot now! You are raving mad! Do you 
think they have the leizure to come to the market?» 

«Why shouldn’t they? They too want to see for them- 
selves what’s happening here.» 

«Didn’t you see how he was dressed? He must have 
been one of those dismissed army officers who are ready 
to pick up a quarrel with everybody.» 

«It’s not sure,» the harmless-looking peasant said. 
casting a sweeping glance to that eddy of men, in the 
hope of seeing some acquaintance to make sure about the 
intruder. 

«You'd better not come to the market at all...!- 

«Why, Xhezo?» the older one asked. 

«I'll tell you why, in good faith, as a friend. If anybo- 
dy happens to recognize you as a member of the Balli...». 

«Hush-sh-sh...,»> the other said. «Hold your tongue! 
Those books have already been closed,» and pulled his bag 
away from his pestering sharp-tongued friend. 

Liazaq Karapano felt his back pierced by the cold as 
he had stayed too much leaning against the pole. He 
whistled a gay, roguish song and, feeling in high spirits, 
planted himself in front of the peasants. 

«Hallow, my good men,» he said. «How did you get 
on with the first secretary of the Party, comrade Martin?» 
«What?...» the older one jumped from his sack. 

«It didn’t seem to go so smoothly, did it?» 

«Why, was it him, really?» 

«No mistake about that! But you could not have 
known him for it’s not very long since he came here, and 
you have not had the favour of seeing him in your vil- 
lage.» 
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«We are not from the same village,» Xhezo said. 

«I know that, my good chap, I know. You are from 
Bujgéz and your name is Xhezo, while your friend is 
from Boras.» 

«Why don’t you say that we are done for!» the old 
one grew alarmed. 

«Bother! No, here I’ve come to save you from ruin,» 
Llazaq smiled. «Sell all your wheat to me at eighty leks 
per kilo and off you go at once!» 

«Are you in your right mind?» Xhezo sprang to his 
feet. 

«I am, of course. You’d better listen to me and go 
away in good time till those of the state power have not 
come to look into your papers as they know! I can pay 
you cash in hand!» 

«Come along and let’s weigh it. It’s talking shop!» 
the peasant with a harmless look said. 

Karapano beckoned to a porter who was waiting op- 
posite them and the two of them lifted the bag. The peas- 
ant counted the money licking his index and thumb and 
then followed the porter to get his bags. 

«What about you?» Llazaq said. 

«My upper storey is not so leaky as to sell it for a 
song.» 

«Ninety!» Karapano said. 

«One and twenty!» Xhezo replied. 

«One hundred and not a cent more.» 

«It won't do.» 

«You'll regret it!» 

«Go and find another dying ass like this one. You 
can’t be brighter than Xhezo!» 

Llazaq Karapano made two steps then turned again 
to measure the moustached peasant from head to toe as 
though looking at a pedigree horse. 

«They are right when they say that a moustached man 
does not take advice. I congratulate you, my cute friend! 
However, one hundred and twenty is too much for me. 
I won’t make any profit out of it. Sometime I’ll come to 
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Bujgéz, for I see that we have a common star. We’ll make 
good business together, without fail!» 


Though informed about the state of the black market, 
he had not imagined that, after seeing it for himself, he 
could have grown so nervous as to lose his temper. All the 
joy and good humour of the morning after the visit at 
the bakery and the sight of the children fighting with 
snow-balls disappeared, and unwilling to return home at 
once in that gloomy and angry mood, he took to some 
round-about side-streets which criss-crossed the old Kata- 
varosh quarter near the market-place. 

Here, time was at work walls and bringing down 
roofs. The quarter was being reduced because the majority 
of its inhabitants had been moving into the new dwelling 
houses or into the nationalized houses. The remaining 
houses had changed hands. The new owners, though very 
decent and fussy because of their former ways of life and 
of their origin, were not free with their money and a bit 
too lazy, which made the difference between them and 
the former occupants, therefore the ruins were increasing. 
They sought to patch up the houses in a poor effort to 
keep them from falling down completely. The ceilings with 
plaster were mended with cardboard or with tar- 
board which they took from the ruined army barracks. 
The broken tiles were covered with rusty tin sheets which 
rattled in alarm during the windy nights. Nobody ever 
troubled to mend the encircling walls. The wattle and daub 
walls were slowly yielding to a transformation into stick- 
ing mud. Everything was in a state of complete delapida- 
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tion and ruin, the doing of clumsy people who all their 
lives are used to leaving these ungrateful jobs to a set of 
people who they called «master-builders», regarding them 
as the same species as their servants. 

Now, they, the former nobility, expropriated and sent 
off to live in the narrow alleys where they had never 
walked or even if they accidentally had, they had muffled 
their noses in handkerchiefs to protect themselves from 
the odour of open sewers, were languishing in this mire 
and had found themselves in such a hole that their former 
dignity had bereft them completely. They felt utterly 
helpless to improve their situation and subdued meakly 
to it, milling a savage hatred in their minds. 

Nevertheless, this was not the uniform aspect of the 
whole quarter, because, just as beauty sometimes happens 
to gleam from behind utter ugliness, so several low houses. 
enclosed within their walls and courtyards dense with the 
greeness of tulips cropped up their heads here and there. 
Those were the houses of vegetable-growers owning a 
patch of narrow plot on the outskirts of the town. But now 
it was Winter and snow had already spread its white blan- 
ket. In this town nestled on the plateau, the winds combed 
the snow everyday imparting the same aspect of huddled, 
oppressed creatures to the roofs. 

The side-streets were deserted. Even children were 
rarely seen, because the newcomers were not in the least 
prolific. Some skinny spindle-shanked dogs dug with their 
fore-legs into the carelessly thrown garbage heap, push- 
ing each other with their yelps when they happened to 
find some stray ‘bone. Martin hurried on. He was still 
trying in vain to relieve himself of that burden of anger 
which the black market and his conversation with the two 
speculators had caused. Contemplating the deplorable 
sight of the buildings in which the only sign of life were 
the smoking chimneys, he thought that this close proxim- 
ity of the former misery with the present specula- 
tion were pussy blains which had to be rooted out 
from the face of the town. The din of the market 
place contrasted sharply to the plaintive oppressive silen- 
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ce of Varosh. Despite this, they were the ugliest twins 
of the town. One morning the town would wake up to 
find itself free of them, and then it would look younger 
and happier. 

He did not notice or hear that someone had been fol- 
lowing him for a long time. Even if he had not been li- 
ving one of those moments when his imagination carried 
him ahead of the time and fancy was building the various 
aspects of the future town, he would never possibly have 
noticed his follower who swayed like a tossing boat as he 
walked and had no more strength except to murmur lowly. 
It was a cripple-looking old man, wrapped in a long robe 
put over a short coat with a threadbare fur collar. 

«Mister chairman... mister chairman... mister chair- 
man!» the old man said in an effort to put some strength 
into his voice and panting with exhaustion for his flatten- 
ed chest could contain very little air now. 

«Is he addressing me?» Martin said to himself when 
he happened to turn his head round and noticed the 
strange old man. There was nobody else in the street. 
Martin stopped at the corner of the alley where it joined 
a broader street with decent houses. 

«What is it?» he said. 

The old man came up and stopped in front of him. 
Martin searched in his memory to recognize this face but 
in vain. Obviously, the present aspect of the old man 
retained little of its former features. But it could be gues- 
sed that this man belonged to the set of the expropriated 
owners who lived here now. The long robe, with its blue 
and yellow checkers and a worn. ribbon, was the most 
exact identification card. 

«Mister chairman?... I have a complaint,» the old man 
said destorting the words ridiculously in his toothless 
mouth, which almost made Martin laugh. 

«What is it about?» 

«The chimney of my house has fallen,» the old man 
said and his eyes gleamed with cunny and vitality which 
could hardly be expected from him. «We could not lay our 
hands upon some bricks to repair it, but an old friend of 
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mine advised me: Manage to find some four or five blocks 
of bread of the sort that is being sold, put them in a row 
and it’ll do it. They never crumble or take in water. If they 
do I'm damned...». 

«What then?» 

«That’s what my friend told me!» the old man retort- 
ed dimly. 

«What do you say to it?» 

«What can I say? There must be a mistake here. Why 
do they bring to our bakery the worst bread? Here, try 
it yourself, mister chairman,» he said producing from his 
pocket a piece of hard dry maize bread which he held at 
the tip of his fingers as though it were a piece of dirty 
rag. «If you can make a hole in it with a bullet ’m damned 
by the one high above, who sees everything!» and raised 
his eyes towards the low sky. «Try it and you’ll see your 
own tooth broken like nuts...,» the old man kept harping 
on the same string, holding out the piece of bread hanging 
with hair and bits of thread. 

«Ah... that’s what you’re complaining about!» Martin 
said, feeling his blood rush on his face. «Do you know, 
you half-wit, that this piece of bread is worth more than 
you? Do you know that we are feeding you for nothing, 
at a time when neither you nor your folk are doing any- 
thing to earn it with the sweat of your brow?» 

.«Mister chairman!» the old man murmured taken 
aback. 

«Stop that mister chairman now, you dunghill...,» a 
man’s voice was heard behind Martin’s back, who turned 
round and recognized tall Refat. Devil knows how he had 
emerged there. Perhaps curiosity or the shouts of this 
unusual conversation had attracted him. 

«Have you, dirty dunghill, forgotten about the time 
when you paid us only a cent and used to throw to us a 
piece of maize bread like we were dogs, though we broke 
our backs unloading your timber? Forgot it, eh? Why 
waste my breath now! The communists are really very 
kind! If it were me, I’d rather give you the rat-bane than 
that bread, I’d sooner see you to the other world. Got me, 
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Safka Proka?» he shook his knotty fist under the nose of 
the old man. 

«Ah! That’s him, Safka Proka!» Martin exclaimed. 
«I did not recognize him. Here, listen to me, you blood- 
sucker. Open your ears, and stick it into your head: Your 
days are gone once and for good! Crawl about as long 
as you are casting a shade on this earth but tie your ton- 
gue, or you'll go to the dogs!» 

«Dunghill!» Refat thundered. 

«Is this what the people’s power means, mister chair- 
man? To rail and curse every porter of the street!» the old 
man plucked courage now that he didn’t know what to 
Say. 

«Don’t you mention the people’s power with your 
dirty tongue!» Martin snapped. 

Old Safka, bent in two, remained motionless, as though 
paralysed in the legs. But his eyes were burning with 
hatred, though now he did not care to look the men 
straight in the face. He was raging against his own im- 
potence and bit the lip with the only tooth left in his 
mouth. 

«Tell your young daughter-in-law to get some jcb, 
otherwise you won’t get even that piece of bread!» Refat 
Said. 

In the meantime, a young woman came out of a bat- 
tered door and made towards the small group, swaying like 
a goose. 

Klea held her heavy breasts with a hand. Without her 
make-up, with the slight nervous wrinkles about her eyes, 
now she looked like a fading beauty. Being aware of it, 
she hesitated to approach the men. But her father-in law 
seemed to be unable to move without help. She came up 
with her provoking glance and full strong lips on which 
she had managed to pul some rouge, and took the old man 
by the hand. 

«I beg you pardon... mister secretury! Don’t heed him, 
please. He’s down with old age and doesn’t know what he 
is doing. Don’t heed him, mister... comrade secretary, he’s 
like a child now». 
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«Down with old age, you say, but he’s got a very sharp 
tongue at that! Tell him to hold it, because his prattle 
smells of propaganda. And you know that this is enough 
to make him go behind the bars.» 

«I’l] do... I'll take care of it,» Klea said and made an 
effort to smile with all her face. «He’ll understand the 
people’s power in good time also...» 

«When he’s pushed up the daisies... Refat said. 

The ridiculous figure of the decrepid old man in the 
tailing dress, which swept the snow on the edges of the 
track opened by the passers-by, descended the alley like a 
drunken shadow. 

«What about my husband... is there any hope?» Klea 
ventured and rose her coaxing eyes on Martin’s manly 
face. 

«You’ve not yet paid the arrears,» he said. «Dig up 
your hidden gold!» 

«Oh, poor me... poor me! What gold?» she pulled at 
her hair in a tragic gesture. «We are starving!» 

«If you accept a job, you won’t starve,» he said and 
turned his back on her, taking Refat by the arm. 

«What do you want in these quarters,» Martin said as 
they walked into the broader street with a row of decent 
houses. 

«Don’t ask me, I’ve got my house here, but what about 
you?» Refat said in surprise. 

It was impossible to explain to Refat all the reasons 
which had induced him to take to those sidestreets. 

«Is it here you live?» Martin asked. 

«Yes, I’ve got a small house to myself, with two 
rooms,» Refat said. «Just look in for a while!» 

«I’]] do,» Martin said, satisfied that he was thus put- 
ting an end to an unpleasant morning. 

It was a very small house for Refat’s large family, 
but it bore the imprint of the careful housewife every- 
where. The first thing that crossed Martin’s mind was to 
ask whether Refat had demanded a more spacious house, 
especially now that some of the nationalized houses had 
been distributed. But, on second thoughts, he found his 
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question futile. For Refat was not the sort of man who 
aSked for anything... 


It was long since, besides the political situation creat- 
ed in the world (the drafting of the Atlantic Treaty. In 
the West, the war criminals were at large. The knitwear 
factory would begin to work on the new thread coming 
from the Soviet Union...), the minds and conversations of 
people were daily taken up by a new concern. And this 
was only too natural, because however great the other 
events, man cannot isolate himself from his own daily life. 
And their daily interests were linked with the bread... 

On the first days of January 1949 the topic discussed 
most, was that about the new system of procurement and 
supplies for the people... The papers carried continually 
news on the shortcomings and defects of the old system, 
which had lasted more than expected. It was said that the 
rich of the countryside had hidden away their grain, that 
extreme forms had been used to take the grain from 
the peasants, and that this had been the outcome of the 
hostile activity of the Trotskyites, with the dwarfish Kogi 
Xoxe as their central figure... 

All these bitter events, which people had gone through 
in the vicissitudes of their daily life, had come to an end. 
Something new and gay, though yet indefinite, came to 
introduce itself into the flow of the ordinary conversa- 
tions. This was the expectation of what was bound to 
happen and which undoubtedly would be better and more 
just than the past, because the Party itself was closer than 
ever before to the people. The warm wind of great ex- 
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pectation for a better and more prosperous future was in 
the air and there was much speculation about it. 

What was being planned there, high up in the offices 
of the Central Committee and of the Government about 
the procurement and supply? 

This eddy of worries, questions, speculations, had 
swept especially the peasantry and the private-owners of 
the town. During the past months of the last year the 
procurement of bread grains had not proceeded well. 
There had been much hesitation. Rumours were also 
spread that after the Party had condemned the old mista- 
kes there wouldn’t be procurement of grain at all, or, at 
least, the amount of dues would be left to the peasant’s 
will. But it was confirmed that the procurement of grain 
dues would not be suspended and this was understood by 
everybody except those who found it unpalpabable. For, 
otherwise, how could the working class of the town be 
supplied with bread? Who could have his purse so well- 
lined to be able to buy bread grains at the free market. 
where the prices were soaring higher as the snow grew thic- 
ker with every passing week? The new system of procure- 
ment, fixing the amount of grain to be handed in accord- 
ing to the amount and quality of land, was said to be more 
favourable to the peasants. But many of them, by force of 
habit, regarded every new regulation with suspicion. 

The petty-merchants, restaurant-owners, bar-keep- 
ers, cabinet-makers, tailors, silver-smiths and al] other 
artisans of the «less noble» trades were obviously uneasy. 
It was rumoured high and low that no more ration cards 
for bread, food products and for clothes, would be given 
to all these people so as to drive them into bankruptcy or 
into the artisan cooperatives. 

In this confusion of speculations and expectations, 
the workers were calm. They were sure that no matter 
what decision was issued, it would be to their advantage! 
If not more, at least it would serve to tighten the grip on 
the speculators and this would make living less expensive 
and easier. 

The new decision was proclaimed on January 5. 
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Those days your nose could drop to the ground with 
the frosty wind. Nevertheless, crowds of people waited till 
late in the evening for the car which brought the press. 
Without even having the time to shout the titles or the 
headlines, the newsboys saw the papers disappear from 
their hands. Some news and explanations were also given 
by the radio, but its reception was still very weak and it 
could be hardly heard. Even when it could be heard, peo- 
ple were so tense and avid to understand everything in 
this important event that sometimes even the essence 
escaped them. The decision was brief, without much det- 
ails, and clear. Having explained that this was a contin- 
uation of the decisions adopted at the 1st Congress to 
attack the hostile activity of the Trotskyites who had im- 
peded the establishment of correct relations between the 
town and the countryside, it went on to make clear that 
part of the old system of procurement which hindered the 
correct development of agriculture and livestock breeding, 
which favoured the speculators and darkened the pros- 
pects for the increase of production, was also annulled. 
The decision went on saying that the objective of the 
new system of procurement was to ensure the state fund 
of procurements necessary to meet the demands of the 
working masses in town and to urge the poor and middle 
peasants to increase production. This could be easily un- 
derstood because now the growth of grain yields did not 
threaten the peasant with parallel increase of the dues to 
be handed to the state, because its amount was already 
fixed according to the area of cultivated land. 

As for the supply of the townspeople, the method 
which did not discriminate between the worker and the 
private-owner or the parasite, seemed to be coming to an 
end. It pointed out clearly that it annulled the whole form- 
er system of the state supply which ensured equal rights 
to those who produced for the society and to those who 
speculated on it, to the private-owners who raised the 
prices, to the tenants who lived on the rents of their houses 
and on suspicious dealings. 

It looked as if everything would go smoothly from 
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now on. However, the new system did not find applica- 
tion without running against obstacles. A section of the 
peasantry, who had got used to that state of stagnancy 
and lax tension about procurement, were afraid lest their 
interests might beat stake again. Whereas in towns, once 
it got round who were entitled to the ration cards and 
who weren’t, the discontented began to flood the state 
offices — from the petty ones which had nothing to do 
with this job up to the offices of the leaders of the Party 
and of the state power — with complaints, applications 
and demands. All private-owners found themselves in 
turbulent waters which swallowed more and more of peo- 
ple every day. But the banks were close at hand, and the 
willing ones could reach them very easily. There were the 
factories, the artisan cooperatives and all other enterprices 
presided over by one single owner, the people. Those were 
the banks of another life, free from the unsatiated lust of 
profit, free from wry glances, competition and quarrels, 
free from the constant envy and ruses planned against 
everyone who bought or sold, free from the superstitious 
apprehension and heartlessness in face of bankruptcy... 


It was nearly midnight when Martin returned from 
Tirana. The meeting at the apparatus of the Central Com- 
mittee had lasted more than they expected. In general, 
such meetings, at which everything must be debated 
thoroughly, last more than expected. All along the way 
back, continually jostled by the car, Martin tried to have 
another look at the long notes made on a thick note-book. 
It contained bits of his life in these recent months as he 
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worked to direct the party work in this region, notes from 
the books he read, the tasks he assigned to himself, writ- 
ten in a concise and brief style usually employed in work 
programmes, duties encumbent on the comrades of the 
party apparatus, notes jotted down at the meetings of the 
party bureau. Among the pages, filled with his slanting 
handwriting, there emerged some underlined words or 
phrases. Usually, those were instructions given by party 
leaders at the meetings and interviews held at the ap- 
paratus of the Central Committee. 

The car jostled through the rough road and some- 
times his hair rubbed against the coarse cover of the roof. 

When they entered the town a snow gale was roam- 
ing the deserted streets. It beat against the break-wind 
with a weak whipping of manes. Its drawn-out rustle had 
in itself something lovely and familiar which had become 
part of the life of the town, part of his own life. Despite 
all its wayward trips, at times meak and at other times 
angry, the snow, according to the whims of the wind, was 
dictating its own laws, written in the harsh language of 
frost and then in the language of gurgling waters during 
the thaw. Though undisputable master over nature, man 
could not disregard them at times and even admit his 
helplessness in submission. Its rising pile on the plains 
was visible. No doubt the roads would be blocked for at 
least a number of days and, at other places, for weeks on 
end. The villages would be smoking leisurely and lifelessly. 
within this siege, without a single communication. In the 
temporary isolation from their neighbours and from the 
town, the peasants would ask each other indolently, cu- 
riously or anxiously, according to their worries: 

«Is the road to the market free?» 

Long ago, since he was a child, he had known this 
sort of life, this aspect, this question. But now, this vision 
was more than ever unwelcome and crushing. 

The kitchen window was lit. This was the only light 
in the neighbourhood and he had a sudden flutter of his 
heart. This alarm of all his senses, called forth by the sud- 
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den sight of a light, lasted only for a brief moment, as long 
as to say to himself that nothing bad could have happened 
and that the window was the first warm sign that he was 
expected. Following all those thoughts and jostling dur- 
ing the way back now he was overpowered by a thrilling 
sensation which mellowed his heart and made the train 
of his thoughts run smoothly, and, completely absorbed in 
this, he even forgot to say good night to the driver. And 
he, a timid young man, who had driven all along the icy 
slippery road without uttering a word because of the 
tense concentration, tapped him lightly on the shoulder 
handing out a shawl which he had left behind in the car. 

«Good night, comrade Martin!» he said. 

«Good night... good night!» he said, as if coming from 
a sweet dream, and added: «Tomorrow sleep as much as 
you want, you are tired. Pll be at a meeting.» 

«There is some trouble with the engine. I must see 
to it,» the driver said. 

«Not tomorrow. Keep at home. You are dead tired. 
You are not wanted to serve only for one day», he ordered. 

The noise of the engine must have wakened those 
sleeping upstairs. He saw a movement behind the curtains 
of the window and the shadow of an unkempt head, so 
familiar and beloved to him. He walked upstairs taking 
two steps at a time, feeling his stiff limbs ease and the 
blood run quickly to warm his body. Without waiting for 
the knock, Donika opened the door. He felt the beat of 
her heart from under the thin night dress. Her warm 
breath sent a shiver through him. 

«Hu-u-ush!» she sang his ear. «Don’t make noise... 
mother’s sleeping. Wait. Let me help with the overcoat. 
Your hands are so frozen. Has it got under your finger- 
nails?» 

«No, no...». 

«Once, when I was a little girl, I had it under the 
finger-nails. It was so painful,» she said. 


«I know...» 
«I put them in warm water but the pain grew terrible. 
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It was such a pain! Even now that I remember it I feel it. 
Then, my uncle rubbed them with snow...». 


She went on whispering while busying herself about 
him in the small corridor where only a shaft of light came 
from the pale lamp of the room. 

Martin took her face between his palms and looked 
long into her eyes. Her eager gaze, without stopping at 
any particular spot, danced and slipped about his face, 
where the traces of exhaustion were obvious. This entreat- 
ing look, which sought to wipe away those traces of long 
wearing thoughts and fatigue was so tender and childish, 
so new to him, that Martin, deeply moved and surprised, 
said to himself that he had not come to know his own 
wife quite well. He dipped his fingers into her unkempt 
hair and drew her close to himself. Her lips were burning. 
Her figure and breath were so entrancing that he rem- 
ained motionless, in complete oblivion. Then she released 
herself from him and drew a deep breath. The light tread 
of his mother was heard in next room. She had been 
awakened. 

«Come in», she said. «I've kept the fire alive.- 


«Close that window!» Kopi said and pressed down on 
the table. His fingers cracked. His pale face was burning 
with a nervous fire and his eyes glittered. The meeting of 
the bureau of the Party Committee had been going on for 
some hours with hot discussions. Kopi had not yet taken 
the floor. When his vein of angry opposition had the bet- 
ter of him, he tightened his fists, feeling the sweat break 
on his palms — which was something embarrasing — and 
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stubbornly forced himself into silence. After all, what was 
the use of some fragmentary words, cast to the wind in 
the form of replies? He had not taken notes at a time 
when the rest were continually writing especially during 
the explanations given by Martin who had returned from 
Tirana late the night before looking tired and sleepless. 
His brain had already arranged the ideas he would ex- 
press and he had too much faith in their convincing power. 

Nobody expected him to open his discussion in that 
manner, and the man who happened to be at the window, 
which he had just opened, said in an excusing voice: 

«We’re choking with smoke, here, comrades!» 

«It’s right on comrade Martin’s back. Don’t you feel 
the current?» Kopi said. 

«Oh, never mind that! I’m not so brittle! You, comrade 
Kopi, did you rise to speak?» 

«Of course!» he said slowly and with self-confidence. 
«In tense situations silence is a grave mistake.» 

«Speak then!» Martin said. 

Kopi did not catch Martin’s impatience, expressed in 
a single movement of the hand. His quick eyes wandered 
hurriedly about the room in an effort to search the effect 
of his beginning. But the faces were almost lifeless with 
preoccupations, harsh and incomprehensible behind the 
dense cigarette smoke. 

«The haste and nervousness which I noticed among 
some comrades do not mend things, on the contrary they 
waste our time and contribute to darkening the truth. 
Behind the nervous’ phrases of some comrades I _ read 
something which has failed to be admitted loudly, because 
this something, comrades, cannot be said so easily. It has 
to do with the qualitative degree of one’s conscience and, 
as is known, though we are communists, we too are shack- 
led by some chains of the old world and its way of think- 
ing, some more and some less. The act of freeing our cons- 
cience from them...». 

«Excuse me!» Miti Vozari, who was sitting at the end 
of the table, opposite to Martin, broke in with his deep 
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voice. «Isn't it possible to drop those long tenets, comrade 
Kopi, and to get directly into the core of the matter?» 

«Some comrades undervaluate theory, and get bored 
when they hear a theoretical elaboration of the questions,» 
Kopi smiled. «Dry practice alone is harmful, comrade 
Miti. Not a moment ago you said, drop those tenets! You 
have heard the word since your childhood, but you don’t 
know that they are a synthesis of religious dogma. If you 
knew, you would never have used it together in the same 
breath as the good words, would you?» he said and gave 
a slight triumphant bow in Miti’s direction. 

«All right...» Martin said. «Let’s speak of the bread 
grains in matter-of-fact terms.» 

«All the ways lead to this same pass, mine too. I said 
it not without conviction that the words of the preceding 
comrades leave something unconfessed, and I wanted to 
give a theoretical explanation of the reason why they 
lack the courage to do so. Or, perhaps, we can do without 
an explanation when we all feel this single word creeping 
in among us as a chilly wind.» 

He held his breath and laced his fingers. There was 
complete silence. 

«Responsibility!» he said. «A single word!» 

«Is he staging a scene here?» It flashed into Martin’s 
head and with a fixed, severe glance he sought the other’s 
eyes, but failed to find them. Kopi was gazing into blank- 
ness. A little muscle was quivering with a nervous tick 
under Kopi’s right eye, and Martin thought that in his 
abundant flow of words, which formerly he had judged 
as a light-minded fancy for exhibitionism that could be 
cured with the lapse of time and in the process of work, 
there was perhaps also something sly, premeditated, and 
worked out to the minutest detail. This sudden guesswork, 
which he refused to accept for truth, gave him a feeling 
of regret. 

«Let’s hear him out,» he thought. «I wish I were 
wrong in it and may all this be only a light-minded whim 
of an immature man!» 

For a minute Martin had lost the track of the discus- 
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sion, and it took him an effort to concentrate wholy in it 
now. Judging from the sitting attitude of the comrades of 
the bureau, he found that Kopi’s words were making an 
impression, for they were no longer sitting in their usual 
careless manner, but had been concentrated in it, bending 
or resting on the tables. 

«,.None of the comrades here made bold to put it 
point blank: who bears the main responsibility for the 
strange and inadmissible crisis which threatened our town 
with the question of the exhaustion of grain warehouses. 
Comrade Miti Vozari here reported this monstrous fact 
in an apostolic calmness, like a town-crier announcing a 
wedding ceremony.» 

«Why, we are not going to beat the alarm drums, are 
we? This is not the first time we face up to such difficult 
situations and we have overcome them! If there is a co- 
ward here, who...». 

«Comrade Miti! Don’t interrupt him!» Martin said. 

«I respect comrade Miti as a senior militant of the 
National Liberation Movement. But I don’t quite like some 
of his practices. Who’s the man who supplies the bakeries 
with a sort of flour which only devil knows what refuses 
it is made of? It is comrade Miti. People are looking for- 
ward to wellbeing, because socialism means wellbeing. 
Why did this happen? Because of his carelessness and 
practical spirit at work!» 

«[s this man living here on earth, or on the moon?» 
Miti vexed. 

«I’m calling your attention not to interrupt him, and 
this is the last time I do it!» Martin was irritated in turn 
and got to his feet. «What does this contemptible manner 
mean? When will you ever learn to hear each other out in 
silence?» 

Miti rubbed his forehead with the back of his hand 
and shook his head in sad obedience. 

«Some things are really bitter and unacceptable,» 
Kopi said. «It was reported here that there is food grain 
in the country, at a time when our warehouses ure empty. 
Let us accept for a moment that the country has it. . .». 
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«This can’t be doubted,» Martin interrupted him now. 
«Every one is of the opinion that there is food grain and 
that the procurement plan is within bounds of possibility. 
Why do we need to doubt this fact again with your ’let’s 
accept that the country has it’?» 

«Agreed! I admit loudly that there is food grain in 
the country. Then the question arises: why didn’t we col- 
lect it? Who answers my question? Let’s hear comrade 
Pashko’s answer.» 


Kopi felt that something was broken in his oration, 
falling into the abyss of oblivion when he was forced to 
give up the doubt about the existence of hidden food 
grains in the country. 


«I think I told you,» said Pashko, the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, a big stalwart man, sweating with 
the heat and embarrassment. «If you didn’t listen, here 
it is in brief: everybody without exception has his share 
of responsibility, including us of the state power who have 
the larger share.» 

«The larger share and the heaviest responsibility than 
all. This is intolerable. According to me this is a case of 
inability to realize und to cope with the situation. It is 
necessary to get to the roots of the responsibility and after 
this to proceed with disciplinary measures, without which 
it is senseless to go on. I didn’t seem to hear anything like 
this in this room. Why no such proposals? Is this a case 
of conformism? I have the impression that there are many 
unable comrades in the apparatus of the state power. Good 
and quite devoted to the cause, certainly, but, unfortun- 
ately, not so able as we would have liked them to be! 
Socialism, however, is not built with the help of unskilled 
and unlearned men. It is not me who says that, it’s Lenin!» 

«Excuse me!» Pashko said. «I’d like to know whether 
you, personally, bear some responsibility, nowever slight, 
for this state of things?» 

«You know only too well that this is not my sector,» 
Kopi hurried to say. 

«Ah, this is where you’re mistaken!» Pashko said. 
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«The Party teaches us that the question of food grain is 
vital for the moment. How can you say that this is not 
your sector, when you are at the head of the propaganda 
work ?» 

«Of course, I admit that I have my own share. But 
now I’m posing another question: that of the responsibility 
for the situation. That there is also inability and lack of 
vigilance and...». 

«My word of honour, I’m not getting the point of this 
talk of comrade Kopi’s. No, no, excuse me comrade Martin! 
I'd just like to tell comrade Kopi to check his rapid career, 
or he might get lost,» Koco Sharka, a worker and old com- 
munist, got up. «You’ve been speaking for a good long 
time and I’m not yet grasping your purpose. You might 
well smile to yourself and say that Koco Sharka, a worker 
without much schooling, can hardly get inside such deep 
things. But, to tell you the truth, you are making a grave 
mistake. Everybody here made sound and severe self- 
criticism. While you, you don’t feel to say anything about 
yourself, your heart doesn’t tell you anything. All right! 
But why should you put sticks to our wheels, why do you 
want to make us feel that in the present situation it is 
absolutely necessary to shift all the load of blame on a 
single comrade, while we, the rest, must help him to sus- 
tain it with the aid of forks? We are beating quite different 
paths, it seems. Of course disciplinary measures are 
necessary and we take them without hesitation. But we 
are labouring here to find a means to cope with this situa- 
tion. What should we do later?! This is what worries us. 
Does your excellency think that the comrades of the 
procurement have had slight difficulties? It seems to me 
that comrade Kopi thinks like this: We have irretrievably 
lost the battle to get the envisaged food grain, and now 
there is nothing left but to pass judgement on the unable 
commanders and to replace them with new ones.» 

«According to you the battle is won, isn’t it?» 

«No! For we would not have met here and have all 
this headache. But it’s not lost either. We'd loose it if we 
grow weak-willed and relax, if we let things take their 
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own course! But we call ourselves communists in order 
to take in hand the direction of things. 

«Comrade Martin», Kopi said dryly, raising his hand 
in an energetic movement which admitted of no refusal. 
«Some comrades are misunderstanding me. Perhaps they 
judge the situation lightly, which, according to me, is 
alarming enough!» 

«What do you propose? Do you find it insoluble?» 
Martin said. 

«For the time being, till the snow begins to melt, yes! 
First, 1 doubt whether there exists that amount of bread 
grain we have foreseen to collect. I have a right to 
doubt it, since the people responsible for this job have 
made a mess of it and might have made their accounts 
without, reckoning the host, giving us a much bigger total 
figure, just to show off. Second, even if the figures are 
correct we are unable to collect the bread grain now. 
Weather is also working against us_ with this severe 
winter. It is impossible to fill the exhausted warehouses. 
Who guarantees us that we can fill them by going hastily 
to the country? Nobody? And bread is not a matter to 
trifle with. If it gets round that the town is threatened to 
go breadless, there’ll be a tragedy. Is there a way out? 
Yes, these is one. To inform the Central Committee and 
the Government so that they send us bread grain. We 
don’t have to embellish the situation or to overreach 
ourselves, pledging to do what we really cannot do 
and cannot measure up to. Ungrounded boasting is dem- 
agogy! And every sort of demugogy is itself pregnant with 
ambitions, which in their ideological essence, are alien 
and unacceptable to a communist...». 

«Do tell us who are those who embellish the situation 
and boast, who, according to you, are demagogues?» Mezin 
Ajdini could no longer restrain himself. «Have they got 
names and adresses, or are they shadows?» 

«In this case I spoke from a theoretical point of view 
so that the comrades could understand the danger of los- 
ing the sense of reality, of trying to do the impossible, 
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when you are powerless. You can’t strike the wall with 
your head.» 

«However, you are striving to bring a point home 
here. You are hinting at something. If you lack the courage 
to say it straight from the shoulder, so much the worse 
for you. However, I absolutely disagree with the con- 
clusion you have arrived at. It is defeatism!» 

«I did not offend anyone! Comrade Mezin must put 
a check on his nerves and his words, for here we are at- 
tending the meeting of the bureau... this is not an ordinary 
court-room where he could let his tongue free. And you 
must bear in mind, comrade Martin, that I’ve been con- 
tinually interrupted during my discussion. One must be 
of iron nerves not to lose his bearing and ta avoid entering 
trifling matters.» 

He had grown even more pale than he usually was. 
Nervousness made him dissatisfied with himself. Many 
times over he had promissed himself to keep a cool head 
and light attitude, like a shrewd diplomat, and now 
he reproached himself for having failed to be as good as 
his promise to himself. He had been in great need of self- 
confidence today. «However,» he thought, «they must 
understand that a circle of men like us must have in the 
lead of the state apparatus some more skillful and en- 
ergetic people, not like this Pasho here.» For a moment 
he remained standing, absorbed in this hollow of confused 
thoughts, dissatisfied at his failure to sow his own seed 
there. 

«Are you over?» he heard Martin’s calm voice which 
brought him to. 

«I think I am, reserving my right to intervene in the 
others’ discussion just as they did with me. After all, we 
have the same objective!» he said sweeping the room with 
a tired slightly offended smile. 

«Comrade Kopi,» Martin said. «Didn’t you notice 
something ?» 

«What was it?» 

«Before you took the floor, the comrades listened in 
silence to each other and managed to understand each 
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other quite well. It was different with you. They inter- 
rupted you so much that after making an effort to stop it, 
I gave it up.» 

«I invited it myself. And, after all, my complaint is 
comradely, and I don’t think there is harm in it, comrade 
Martin.» 

«You did complain about it, of course! But I’m asking 
you something quite different: how do you explain that 
only your words and ideas aroused so much opposition and 
disquiet ?» 

«It seems I have the ability of arousing polemics. And 
there is nothing wrong with it, is there?» 

«Why only you should? Do you think that the others 
are haystacks that can’t manoeuvre right or left?» 

«You are joking!» Kopi said with dismay. 

«Let the comrades judge it for themselves. But my 
opinion is that you, comrade Kopi, got into a tangle and 
made a mess of the clear things. And you speak like an 
extremist. On the one hand, you call on us to take im- 
mediate disciplinary measures against those who created 
this situation. But you hesitated to name them. You left 
it to us to guess it. And in this case you try to emerge as 
the most unyielding and princpled of all. On the other 
hand, when it comes to finding a way of coping with this 
really difficult situation, you wash your hands, you waver 
and even surrender: It’s impossible, you say. We must 
sound the alarm, you say. But where? Isn’t it to our Party 
that we must sound the alarm? Of course, we are not 
going to cloud the issue, no! But how? Do you know, 
perchance, that the government has its grain stores full 
and is putting us to a test when it tells us to cope with 
the situation on our own efforts? That’s how you jump 
form one extreme to the other, from radicalism to liberal- 

ism, comrade Kopi. I find your discussion, and especially, 
that part in which you dealt with the impossibility of 
coping with the situation, a downright distortion and 
defeatism. We are not going to let anyone starve, no! But 
we must solve the situation ourselves. The Party and the 
people have not appointed us to these posts only to prattle 
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about and to give command. Have we made any mistakes 
so far? We have! I, Pasho, Mezin, you, comrade Kopi, all 
of us, have. We have taken the question of procurement 
of bread grain lightly. We have limited our work to a 
number of meetings, to calls for mobilization, to the 
dispatch of some agitation brigades to the country which 
no sooner had left when they returned to the town, as 
comrade Miti Vozari told us here. Who among the com- 
rades of the bureau went to the country to squat down 
and talk the matter over properly with the peasants? 
Quite a few. Except for Miti, who’s been assigned to it, 
and some other comrade. Even during the last month, 
in December, when we thought we had got better hold 
of the situation, yet we did not do everything we ought 
to have done. We must admit this. What did I do, for in- 
stance? I called the collectors together, spoke to them, 
explained the difficult situation of the region concerning 
the procurement, told them not to step back in front of 
the pressure exerted by the class enemy, who, now that 
the Party is criticizing the mistakes of the past, try to 
pass themselves as persecuted, spreading poison with their 
rumours that from now on the state is not going to collect 
the dues, and so on. You might tell me that it is the duty 
of a party leader in the region to mobilize the cadres. 
But, in a situation like this, that is only half and even 
less than what he should do. I’ll tell you what: we ought 
to have put on our shoes, laced them tight, and get down 
to the front-line of bread, to the house of the poor and 
middle peasant, speak directly to the people about our 
situation. I don’t have the slightest doubt that we would 
have convinced the peasant to give us the necessary grain. 
And to be sure there is grain there. If we know how to 
win to our side these peasants, to bring them round pa- 
tiently to our point, explaining that without their bread 
grain the people’s power cannot be maintained, because 
the people’s power is of their own making, for which they, 
the peasants, shed their blood and saw their houses burned 
down. If we do this, not only will the peasant give us the 
amount of grain due to the state and the surpluss, but he’ll 
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also lead us to the hidden grain of the rich peasants, gi- 
ving the kulaks a sound thrashing also. But, unfortunately 
we failed to do it properly and now we are reaping the 
bitter fruit of our slipshod agitation and explanatory work, 
for which both you comrade Kopi, and I are responsible.» 

«My word of honour...,» Koco Sharka exlaimed loudly 
jumping from his chair. «You’ve hit the nail right on the 
head, comrade Martin!» 

«We shoud have hit it still more powerfully and ear- 
lier,» said Martin. «The Party leadership has called these 
matters to our attention long ago.» 

«That’s what we should do now,» Koco said. «We must 
stop our run only when we reach the villages, and the 
sooner we start the better! Everyone here, al] the comrades 
of the bureau, without delay must set out for the country- 
side tomorrow.» 

«But we must not leave the town quite deserted!» 

«I move that Mezin and Miti Vozari should stay be- 
hind, the more so for comrade Miti is the responsible for 
the supplies.» 

«We'll have to set up new agitation teams. But not 
formal ones and with people brought together by chance, 
or with some musicians who go to the village only to amuse 
the peasants.» 

«There’s nothing wrong in it if some can play an in- 
strument,» Mezin said. «The important thing is that there 
must be communist workers, people who can sacrifice and 
who are politically enlightened, who know how to get 
down to talk with the peasant.» 

«And it’s necessary to give a shake up to the com- 
munists in the village, for there are some among them 
who have not yet handed in the dues to the state,» Miti 
put in. 

Martin stood up. He had followed attentively this 
rapid exchange of opinion. He was satisfied with it. The 
decision to go immediately to the country had _ been 
motioned and unanimously adopted. 

«We'll do it! We’ll do it! There is nothing to stop it 
now, nothing!» he thought. 
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«Is it necessary to vote on comrade Kogo’s proposal ?» 

«No!» 

«You didn’t have to ask!» 

«Comrade Pasho who knows the situation better must 
decide on our distribution according to zones and give us 
more acurate accounts about the real state of procurement 
in the zones where we are to go,» he said. «I wish to re- 
mind you, comrades, that the new ordinance on procure- 
ment and supply must be coupled with a great deal of ex- 
planatory work. We know that it’s very encouraging for 
the peasant, but it’s not quite easy to be accepted. It is im- 
portant to drive home to the peasant everything in its 
real essence. For, frequently, the peasant is interested only 
in the profit he can get today, forgetting about the to- 
morrow. Besides this, even today we are hearing hostile 
words and rumours circulate that the government is again 
robbing the peasant, that the peasant is left without ration 
cards so that he can have neither kerosene, nor salt, nor 
cotton cloth, because we are exporting them! These are 
the new rumours of the kulaks and we must deal merci- 
lessly with those who spread them...». 


7. 


It was four of the afternoon. Martin lingered a bit 
more in his office. Cold droughts of air ran amuck about 
the staircase. He pulled up the collar of his overcoat and 
covered his ears with the fur hat. On reaching the corridor 
downstairs he heard steps on the stair and turned about 
to see. It was Kopi. For a moment they looked each other 
straight in the face. Kopi was gloomy, his eyes betraying 
his confusion and embarrasment. The meeting had been 
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an unexpected blow to him, for he had never been so se- 
verely criticized by Martin before. At least, that’s how it 
appeared to him. Under the fixed glances of his comrades 
he felt and saw for a moment the nakedness of his schemes. 
He was enraged at the idea of being hunted down like 
that, the more so as he was ill-natured and brewing a 
far-reaching scheme, which had been brought to the open 
down to its real shape, flesh and bones. The aspect of this 
premeditated scheme aroused their disgust and contempt. 
But the apparition had been short-lived, for the coat of 
mist surrounding Kopi’s dreams was thick and their eyes 
and minds could not bore into it. After all, he could not 
help ‘being frank with himself and as long as he was con- 
vinced that he was worth more than what they made of 
nim and what they credited him with, nothing would stop 
him from putting in a word in the right place. Those on 
the top circles must know the sort of the sluggish men 
like Pasho who were in the lead here... However the dis- 
cussion had degenerated into mere trash and his words 
had not failed to arouse consternation and discontent. 
Kopi had taken fright and kept quiet. But sometimes it is 
more difficult to put up with them in silence than to give 
vent to your thoughts. He had decided to do none. An 
intelligent man can find another way. According to him, 
Martin was the principal character. He waited till he heard 
the latter’s door closed and went downstairs after him, so 
as to give a touch of casualty to their meeting. 

Martin waited for him and they walked out to the 
boulvard which at this hour of the day was almost deser- 
ted. Even during the milder seasons there was an ebb 
of the movement at this time in the afternoon. It was 
blowing. The wind whistled into their ears, piercing them 
with frozen pins, but Kopi did not wear a fur hat like 
some others. It was an unpleasant uniformity to him. 

«We can talk better as we walk,» Kopi thought. «In 
the office, the tone of the superior and of the inferior 
would plant itself between us like a chill..., while here...». 

How wrong he was and how far apart his thoughts 
from Martin Kreka’s were at this moment! Martin did 
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not notice either that simple trick of the other to arrage 
the meeting, and the conversation that would follow, in 
such a manner as to make everything seem accidental, or 
the silence even when they were out into the street, a 
silence that was calculated do work on his nerves. He 
noticed only his comrade’s tired and worn face. And he 
felt good that things had taken such a turn, because he 
mistook it for anxiety and pangs of conscience about that 
speech and that stand, which for Martin, were not yet 
quite clear and therefore was inclined to regard them 
rather as manifestations of nervousness and fear at the 
situation than as the result of cold reasoning. He took him 
by the arm. The trodden snow had become very slippery 
in front of the «Brusel» confectionary. Kopi slipped. Mar- 
tin held him by the thin arm. 

«Hold!» Martin said jokingly. 

«This cursed winter hasn’t got anything good at tall,» 
Kopi said. 

«Without it the seasons would be tediously similar,» 
he said. «However, you’d better put some hobnails to the 
heels of your shoes and don’t take the ice so lightly.» 

«I can’t put up with them,» the other said. «Besides, 
they bore holes on the floor.» 

«Better a little harm to the floor than have the people 
break their necks on the ice.» 

«Ah! It’s far better to break your head on the ice 
than have it broken by your comrades with their bullet- 
words!» 

Kopi said this calmly in a light joking tone which 
left no room for indignation. 

«Really!» Martin retorted in the same manner. «Your 
comrades never break your head, never! They can only 
mend it so that it fits better on your shoulders.» 

«It depends on the blow, you must admit! It might 
mend things but it might also crush your guts out!» 

Martin stopped taken aback and turned him towards 
himself. Kopi’s face was cold. flushed with the frost, 
without a definite expression. Kopi was absolute master 
of himself. He looked aside pretending he had not noticed 
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Martin’s bewilderment. A fat man in a white apron. who 
had been looking on, went inside immediately after he 
met Kopi’s glance. 

«Do you really think so?» Martin said taken almost 
unawares by this. 

«I wish it had not been so,» Kopi said through his 
teeth. «Unfortunately, things never come as you like 
them.» 

Without realizing it, they had been walking along the 
side-street which led to Martin’s. They walked on slowlv 
without keeping to the track opened by the previous pas- 
sers-by, stepping on fresh snow. 

«Let’s go in and talk,» Martin said. 

«Why should I bother you! Just think cooly over 
it, comrade Martin, and then we can talk tomorrow. Ask 
yourself, why was our comrade Kopi so sore, ask yourself! 
Tomorrow we can speak again...» 

«We have no time to spare tomorrow,» Martin said. 
«You know, business is urgent, and we’ve got to go to the 
country tomorrow. Come on, don’t be so shy, there’ll be 
an additional plate for you.» he laughed. 

When they were in, immediately after she noticed 
that Martin was not as hungry as he usually was when 
he was late, Donika felt at once that something had passed 
between the men. Both of them went into cold waiting 
room and sat without taking off their overcoats. The rattle 
of utensils came from the partition. Donika was laying 
the table. 

«Kopi, my friend! I really don’t understand you!» 
Martin began. «What’s wrong with you? You flare up 
and get sore over trifles like a quarrelsome child, and then 
fall into gloomy moods and pesimism. Are you tired, do 
you need a rest?» 

«Nothing’s wrong with me, comrade Martin! I’ve 
not changed! But I don’t know to wear a mask or to con- 
ceal my thoughts. I can’t help speaking frankly about 
what I think. And mv face betrays my feelings. In a way, 
this is a biological misfortune.» 

«If that’s so, than it’s a virtue.» 
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«People might suffer because of their virtues, too.» 

«I don’t believe this. But if you are sullen and gloomy 
because you fell deeply the weight of your comrades, 
reproaches, then I congratulate you and we cannot but 
rejoice over it for your own sake. However, if you find 
their attitude unpalatable, you distress us beyond mea- 
sure.» 

«This is psychology, comrade Martin. What would you 
say if it’s none of them?» 

«I’d admit that I don’t understand anything at all and 
that I don’t know people properly. But it’s not the logic 
which leads me to your point. It’s your own words! I asked 
you, do you really think that your comrades have offended 
you? And, though somewhat indirectly. you admitted it 
yourself when you said you wished it were not like 
that!» 

«Comrades must be known better and safeguarded!» 

«Do you fancy that they are safeguarded by petting 
and tendering them, only by pulling slightly their ear 
when they make mistakes, like they were the children 
of the fable "Naughty boy, you burned my ass?’!» 

«You help them still less, though, when you blame 
them more than they deserve, when you don’t take into 
consideration the perspective, the future.» 

«What do you mean?» 

«Well, let’s suppose that I said something incorrect, 
though this also must be weighed with the greatest cool- 
ness and time will show whether it was correct or not. 
However, couldn’t you criticize me about that in a private 
talk together? Both of us, we are secretaries. Tomorrow 
might be your turn to make a mistake. Who knows, you 
might as well! What shal] I do then? Should I go for vou 
and make you feel cheap in the eyes of the whole bureau 
till you have no courage to direct or to order anyone, or 
is it better to take you apart and criticize you?» 

«Are you really at such a loss. comrade Kopi, as to 
insist on defending an attitude which encroaches upon 
the line of the Party? Where, according to you, should 
the communist and the secretary give account of his 
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conduct if it is not before the bureau, when he makes a 
mistake? First of all, before the comrades of the organi- 
zation and of the apparatus in which he works and, if 
need be, before all the communists and the people. Where- 
as you tell me, ’Should I go for you if you make a 
mistake?’ Go for me you should and knock me down till 
my ribs ache and my ears ring with your criticism and 
I find the right way out. Otherwise it is a meaningless 
criticism, otherwise it will amount to one hand washing 
the other and both of them washing the face. After all, why 
did we criticize you? Was it about the break of an ordinary 
administrative regulation, because you had delayed a re- 
port one day or two? Far from this! Let us put aside that 
resentment of yours against the comrades of the state power 
which I cannot justify. I hope it was out of haste. Let us 
call it an access of wrath owing to the difficult situation. 
In such grave situations people might lose control of 
themselves and let their nerves go, afraid lest someone 
might blame them instead of the responsible persons. 
However, compared with the rest of the comrades when 
it came to what we are going to talk now, you behaved... 
how should I put it... like a defeatist!» 

«It’s a crushing word that, comrade Martin!» Kopi 
said pretending to have taken offence, and was about 
to rise. 

«Now, stay! Don’t you take me in my word. Why, 
wasn't it you who said that the government can pull us 
out of the mud at a time when all the comrades expressed 
the conviction that we can solve the problem ourselves, 
and I am positive that we can? What do you say to this, 
should we let it pass unnoticed, forget it, never say a 
word about it, never say that you got frightened and 
that you have no faith in your comrades? Your doubt 
cannot pass without leaving its impression on the others. 
too. For you are not a man of the rank-and-file, an 
ordinary office worker, or an agent collector, who can say 
whatever passes through his mind first and nobody must 
ever pay attention to it. No! You are a secretary of the 
Party in the district and your lack of faith in the midst 
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of the optimistic atmosphere is a breach which is bound 
to have an effect on the others. And the consequences 
might be very bitter, they might demobilize the cadres. 
It’s a bit too much, eh? I thought you felt different about 
your fault, Kopi, but now I see that I have been mistaken. 
That’s why I spoke at length about it. To make you 
realize that we are greatly responsible about every single 
word and action of ours. And this responsibility has 
nothing to do with our personal destiny, but with that 
of the entire people.» 

«But... what if things turn out otherwise and we are 
not in a position to cope with this situation, what shall 
be with us, comrade Martin?» 

«I am not at all concerned about that! Got me? 
If we can not measure up to the situation with our own 
efforts, then they are bound to send here better able 
people. There is one thing I’m sure of: we shall cope with 
it here, with the resources of our own district, relying 
on these same peasants and these cadres!» 

«If it’s like that!... If we are unable! That’s what I 
meant, too. This is the gist of the matter. Of course, we 
are going to do our best, but it is better to inform those 
on the top about the alarming situation. In any eventuality 
we can be in order. Doubly secure.» Kopi said. 

«That’s far from being in order as you put it, my 
brother. On the contrarv, those who seek to manoeuvre in 
that way are not worth directing at all.» 

«You are taking upon yourself a verv grave res- 
ponsibility, comrade Martin,» Kopi said loudly in a pro- 
fecizing tone. 

«We are taking the responsibility together. It is not 
me alone who directs here, we direct collectively. And 
if we decide anything. it is not because it pleased me to 
decide like that. but because the bureau found it just.» 

«Collective Jeadership does not exclude nersonal res- 
ponsibilitv.» Koni said, believing that he had made a 
strong point with that. 

«I am not afraid of that either!» 

«If it’s a miss and if we are constrained to raise our 
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hands and to urgently demand grain from the goverti- 
ment, it might have bitter consequences for you as a 
cadre, comrade Martin.» 

«I never bother to think about that. You, too, com- 
rade Kopi, must never think of it, for it seems to me 
that this is grieving and confusing you too much. Don't 
think of it, for it is like that cold kniwe which cuts 
you without knowing it. Forget about yourself, we don’t 
belong to ourselves! We belong to the people who have 
placed us here, and let them pass judgement on us!» 

«May it come out as you say!.... Kopi said. «How- 
ever...» 

«Listen,» Martin said severely. «Your lack of faith 
is dangerous. It is not only demobilizing, but it is always 
bound to lead you to it’s opposite. This is how submission 
and kneeling down begin.» 

«Why do you carry it so far, comrade Martin?!» said 
Kopi with an effort to smile. «Why should you make a 
mountain out of a mole-hill? What did I say, after all? 
I said that the situation should be faithfully reported 
explaining that we expect their help, the help of our 
own Party and government, to solve it. I did not appeal 
to the foreigners for help!» 

«A small leak will sink a great ship!» Martin replied 
friendly. «<I mean no harm. This is only a little warning. 
And now, come on, I hear Donika is angry in the next 
room. It seems the plates are getting cold.» 

Kopi’ had grown stiff in his legs and could hardly 
move. He felt dizzy, unable to form a proper answer. 

«However it shall be known that I have warned them 
of the difficulties and, perhaps, the impossibility of cop- 
ing with this threat of famine,» he mused. «If it turns 
out better, the winners are never brought to trial, but for 
the looser the trial is always severe!» 

«You gave me a good lesson», Kopi whispered: 

«Really?» Martin said, his eyes shining with inward 
light. 

«Yes. You know that I’m not the sort of man who 
can conceal my feelings!» Kopi said, opening the door. 
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«lt would have been better if he did not repeat this 
phrase so oftei,» Martin sighed to himself. «I’d be glad 
if he didn’t. However, time will put him to test.» 

Kopi took off his long overcoat. In a black suit, worn 
with great care, which contrasted with his pale face, he 
went into the kitchen in a ceremonial gravity, as though 
nothing had happened. 

«I’m not hungry,» he said calmly. «But comrade 
Martin insisted so much...». 

«Don't say that, my son,» mother Arta exclaimed. 
«See your pale face! With so many meetings, you are 
deathpale!» 

«Tomorrow we'll escape from the meetings, mother!» 
Martin said. 

«Where do you go?» 

«In quest of luck!» he laughed. «We'll come back 
loaded with bread grain to fill all the stores of the town.» 

«Where will you find all that grain my son?» 

«The peasants will give it us,» Martin § said and 
patted her on the shoulder. «They’ll give it for the work- 
ers, for the people and for their own state power. They’! 
five it to spite the kulaks and all the running dogs. That's 
why we are going there, too!» 


They were not expecting to see him so early in Boras. 
In fact, he had sent word the day before that he was 
going there together with a group of comrades, but at this 
time of winter the road to Broas had almost been blocked 
to traffic. The pedestrain track, opened by the foot steps 
of the travellers, dotted with ditches and traps from which 
nobody could escape without help, wound its way at the 
foot of steep hills and mountain sides. In winter the path 
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grew longer still, because the first travellers opened the 
snow track as the whim took them» and often fatigue 
compelled them to follow a serpentine line. 

But they set out when it was almost dark, walking 
at a quick brisk pace, a thing that could be easily expected 
from a group of gay young people. 

Set up on the southern slopes of a hill, Boras did 
not show it’s face to the traveller coming from the town 
until he had ascended the hill. However its presence was 
perceived as soon as the traveller crossed the suspended 
bridge over the stream. The path beyond the bridge was 
no longer white. It was more like a prolonged darkish 
worm winding through the pebbled bed of the stream. 
Soiled by the footsteps and the dungs of sheep and goat 
incrusted on the snow, by the cow-pats and horses’ and 
other animals droppings which were brought to water 
there because the rest of the streamlets were hard with 
ice, this track would uphill till it was lost out of sight 
beyond the summit, like a trench opened in the dazzling 
whiteness. 

At the suspending bridge Martin parted company with 
the young men of the agitation brigade who took the 
climbing path that led to Bujgés. Walking before him on 
the path was a bigboned old man, with a goat-wool gown 
thrown over his shoulders, driving five dirty sheep. 
Martin took up with him at the steep. The old man 
cast a glance at the stranger and, obviously, his face, and 
especially the leather high boots, skin tight to the legs, 
aroused his curiosity. He fixed him with a long inquiring 
glance. 

«How do you do, uncle!» Martin greeted him. 

«How do you do!» the old man greeted him back. 

«I don’t see how did you think to uncle me!» 

«It’s just a way of spcaking. Out of respect,» he said 
smiling. 

«I like this!» the old man said. «Where are you com- 
ing from?» 

«From the town.» 

«Got relatives in thece parts?» 
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«lf not, don’t you receive guests here, in Boras?» 

«Uur doors are open to good people, we receive them 
with whatever God has given us, though He’s been a little 
bit stingy. But now that the land reform gave us some 
fields, thank it, we are a bit better off, we the poor of 
yesterday. And you, sir, have you been in these parts 
during the fourty seven, when they were measuring up 
the lands?» 

«No, I haven't.» 

«You look so much like a young man who was in our 
village at that time,» the old man said with a touch of 
sadness in his voice. «You might have heard of him. A 
certain Marko, Marko, tall and swarthy like you, sharp- 
tongued and witty. And very able at that. The scoundrals 
of the rich, they sought to win him over to their side, 
but he cut them, he left them out in the cold! Then there 
was a rumour that he had fallen into a trap set up by 
diversionists, there in Murana and got killed. But my 
heart won’t take it. How can the bullet hit him? How 
can the earth ever take such a nice man?! And now that 
I saw you I had a twinge here, inside. How much alike 
you are! I took you for him, because, now my eyes give 
me a sort of queer trick, it seemes like I look WilOuRR a 
steamed glass.» 

The sheep pushed at one another, their pai, bellies 
dragging on the snow. They sent up steam from their 
noses and hurried, their bare thin legs leaving their traces 
on the snow. The old man was still older than Martin had 
believed at first, for time and again he talked to himself, 
Icsing the line of the conversation and the interest in it. 
Martin said to himself that the old man’s curiosity had 
been aroused because of the similarity of his body with 
that of the strange land-surveyor called Marko, whose fate 
was a cause of sadness to the old man. He was sorry he 
did not know anything about the young man who had 
entered the old man’s life for ever three years ago. 

«J’ll inquire after him, when I go back,» he decided. 
«I’]] ask Miti Vozari, he’s got a devil of a memory and 
has been working in the country so long.» 
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They began to go downhill towards Boras with its 
houses huddled together ‘back to back, as though to defend 
one another against a common danger. This was how most 
of the villages in the region had been set up. 

«Tpruuu... blessed creatures!» the old man shouted. 
«You smell the shed now and run so wildly. Wait, wait, 
I haven’t the strength to follow you so quickly.» 

«Uncle,» Martin said, wanting to bring the old man 
into conversation again. 

«What is it, God bless you?» the old man said without 
turning his head. 

«Here, I want to ask you a question. How are you 
getting on with the grain? Have the peasants got any?» 

«What should I say, my son? Everyone knows where 
his own roof leaks.» 

«Yes, of course, but when you can’t stop them your- 
self, you ask your neighbour to help, don’t you?» 

«Ah, is that so?» the old man said. «How could you 
know how many leaks should be stopped at the other’s 
roof? Some are crazy with greed, hiding away and bury- 
ing into the ground every grain of wheat or maize to sell 
it when the others tighten their belts. As for you, the 
towns-people, you have everything all right, you have the 
government to give you everything of course!» 

«Who has told you that lie, uncle?» 

«Hum... well, this is what we hear from those who 
come and go to the market. My feet do not carry me so 
far, so I could have gone to see for myself.» 

«The worker gets only a little bread by ration cards, 
uncle. And to think what bread it is! He’s not sure to get 
even that, if you, the peasants, don’t give it for them. 
They have lied to you!» 

«May be they have... The waters are getting troubled 
and one can’t believe in anything, because what is said 
by one is not said by the other.» 

«But you have Marko’s comrades to belive in, those 
who measured your fields.» 

«It’s not aS easy as that.» 

«And what is it ihev say, then? 
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«How can I tell! Some of them say that the peasants 
will be put in a hole again, that those who won’t give their 
grain are going to pay dearly for that, like it was last year. 
Some others say that things have changed now, that the 
past mistakes and wrong-doings were condemned by the 
Party. Still others say that from now on the state is not 
going to take any more grain from the peasants, that it 
is going to let them to sell it as they wish, ’cause they 
say plenty of grain is coming from foreign lands, so much 
that there will be enough to feed pigs on it. Do you hap- 
pen to know more about this, sir, just to open my eyes?» 

«Those who say that the peasants will be put in a 
hole, and that more damage is to be done to the peasants, 
they have the poison in their tongues. Their tongues ought 
to be cut, uncle, for they are open enemies. Even those 
who say that there will be no more dues to the state, that 
abundance is coming from abroad, and who seem to praise 
the government, they are liers, too. They tell us to sleep 
calmly giving us sleeping drugs. But have you ever heard 
of abundance coming by itself to your house?» 

«No, never,» the old man said. «What then?» 

«Listen, the state says to the peasant that his surplus 
grain must be handed in to secure the bread for the work- 
ers, the office workers and the army, therefore the pea- 
cants must not take it to the free market. Who has got 
so fat a purse to buy it there so dearly?» 

«It’s really so dear...». 

«No matter how you look at it, it emerges that the 
peasants must hand in their dues and get in return cheaply 
whatever they need. We must convince the peasants that 
this is for the good of the whole people, isn’t it?» 

«You can’t convince everybody, for each needs a cap 
to fit his own head,» the old man said. 

«You are right there! Of course, we have different 
words for different people. To the kulaks and to those 
who hide away the grain waiting to see the prices rise 
in the market, we shall use another language, and very 
bitter language at that! "We know what you’re worth, you 
son of a bitch,’ we’)] tell them. “Either you bring out 
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the hiaden grain or you go to the dogs!’ And to you, the 
poor peasant, we'll speak in a different language. We’ll 
ask you to help us, to give us a hand, and to convince 
the rest.» 

The old man did not speak, instead he fixed a long 
piercing glance on Martin, without moving his lids. Martin 
noticed the vivid and expressive look of the other. 

The sheep, which knew their way, pushed open the 
Jatticed door of the pen and went in. 

«You've really told me something, God bless you,» 
the old man said. «You remind me so much of Marko. 
Eut, who are you?» 

-One of his friends, uncle.» 

«I say, does he live? Do you know him?» 

-He’s alive...» 

«Tell him, Jano Mino sends him his regards. And 
you should know that you’ve not thrown your seed in 
dry rock. You've sown in good land,» the old man said. 

«What do you mean?» Martin asked, failing to 
get at once the implication of these words. 

«Truth is like the healthy seed of wheat, my son. 
You sow it and you are sure it will bring forth sound 
plants... Well, if vou can spare a minute, come in now 
and have a glass of fresh whey!» 

~I'm expected in the village,» he said. «With great 
pleasure, I'll come in some other time.» 

«Do come! Don’t judge me from the low house, we 
are not poorly off. Besides, we all know the saying ’the 
pie is made according to the guest,» the old man said 
not without some cunning. 

«That saving is not at all to my liking,» Martin 
frowned. 

~Nor to mine» the old man answered with Satis- 
faction. «It’s a saying of the rich, to be sure. That’s why 
} like vou still more now. We are so much alike. If you 
put up here tonight, tell your friends that you are Jano 
Dino's guest. Otherwise I'l] be displeased.» 

«]']] come,» Martin said. -If not tonight, some other 
day, to be sure.» 
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«But you did’nt tell me your name, God bless you,~ 
he heard the words of the old man speaking behind 
him. 

«Martin,» he said. 

«Come whenever you like, Martin. Under this roof 
there will always be bread and a good heart for you, no 
matter whether I am here or not. This is what my father 
told me and what his father had told him in turn...» 


«Please, do not take everything I am going to say 
for granted. It’s a complicated situation and no one is 
sure of anything,» Zenel said quickly. 

Martin listened in silence. Zenel felt worse for this 
concentration of the other. The face of this Jistener did 
not express anything particular, from which to guess 
whether he was satisfied. This made him speak quickly, 
as though afraid he might forget what he had planned to 
say. According to his words it emerged that the amount 
of grain to ‘be collected in this village was very scarce. 
Martin did not interrupt him, though he did not like what 
he was being told. 

Zenel was sitting on the edge of the chair, like a 
shy guest anxiously waiting for the moment to leave 
and to breathe freely in his own solitude. With his tender 
look of a harmless fellow somewhat confused and kinc, 
which accepts things as they are, he could arouse a 
sort of pity mixed with mercy. But Martin was far from 
feeling that. The confusion of the other had in itself 
a touch of feigned uneasiness which induced Martin 
to think that this man was not so artless as he pretended 
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to be. However something was undeniable. He was 
not able to say boo to a goose, and had the conviction that 
the Boras locality could yield no more grain. 

There was more than an hour to go till the commun- 
ists of the zone would come to the meeting. Martin was 
convinced that it was useless to talk on with such a con- 
founded man one who feigned confusion, who had not the 
strength and the will to carry things through to the end. 
Unused to such long speech, Zenel dropped to a low whis- 
per, repeating what he had already said until he caught 
himself and stopped speaking at all out of confusion. In a 
flash he tried to find something new to say to this com- 
rade Martin who had the great patience to listen to all 
his harangue with a fixed stare, as though he listened 
with his eyes and not with his ears. 

«I don’t know whether I must tell you something 
else, which might or might not ‘have any connection with 
our business,» Zenel] said with a broad smile, discovering 
a chain of sound, yellowish teeth. Martin nodded. 

«Well... There is some discontent among the peasants 
because of our warehouse-keeper in Boras, here.» 

«What’s his name?» 

«He’s a certain yungling, Atmir Dino.» 

«Why are they discontented with him.» 

Martin’s sudden curiosity about this, when he had 
not inquired even about other problems, which according 
to him were more important, surprised Zenel and made 
him weigh his words before saying what he had planned 
in his mind over and over about that green-horn Atmir, 
who, time and again had harrassed him even with such 
nasty rumours as «Zenel Alo, he is the sort of man who 
can sleep on sh...». He was told this by his numerous 
friends. 

«Rumours are getting round, comrade Martin, people 
are speaking! Of course, people have a souple tongue and 
can twist it as they like!» he said. 

«Now, will you stop telling me how people twist their 
tongues? Tell me whether the rumours have anything true 
in themselves according to your judgement!» Martin 
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«They say he cheats them while weighing the grain, 
and make much more deductions than it is permitted on 
waste and humidity of the grain.» 

«What do you say about it? Is it really so?» 

«I can’t say anything for certain. They took stock of 
the maize in his stores, and to tell you the truth, it was 
found that it ‘has less maize than he ought to, however 
comrade Miti said that this had happened because Atmir 
judges the percentage of humidity by sight and must have 
judged it at less than there is really in the maize.» 

«But, this is quite the opposite of what people say, 
isn’t it? If he has deduced more in the percentage of 
humidity he must have had more maize in the stores.» 

«That’s how it ought to have been.» 

«Otherwise there must be theft!» 

«I can’t say anything for certain. For, as long 4s 
comrade Miti puts it out of any doubt... However, I can- 
not take the risk of saying anything for sure about it! 

«What is it you can say for sure, comrade Zenel?~ 

«I?» Zenel said, and his eyes jumped out of their 
sockets at the suddeness of the question. 

«What is it you can say for sure?» Martin stressec. 

«About my own duty,» Zenel said with unexpected 
self-assurance and stubborness. 

«No, you didn’t tell us anything about that, either! 
Even about the reserves of grain here you again say ’I 
can’t say anything for sure’. I don’t mean that your 
words are completely ungrounded or that you say them 
with evil intentions. You have some reasons when you 
doubt and say that we have got nothing more to collect. 
However, there is something unpardonable in your work, 
comrade Zenel. You want to know what it is? It’s the 
fact that you don’t know anything for sure here. This is 
your job and nobody else’s. You must have the situation 
in the palm of your hand, not only in paper, but in spe- 
cific terms about every peasant: how’s his situation, has 
he got any more grain, or are we asking from him unjus- 
tly, how much grain has he got? If you don’t know that, 
then may the bread the state gives you stuck to your 
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throat! Don’t be sad! If I tell you this, it’s for your own 
good.» 

«But what can I do, comrade Martin? That’s how I 
was made, a bit tender and easy to believe. They come 
and tell me that their granaries are empty, that they are 
eating borrowed maize, and I believe them. I am sorry to 
open my mouth to ask more from them. Perhaps, should 
I be more severe?» 

«This is not a question of tenderness or severity. 
Who has told you to be severe with our own people? 
Reserve your severity against the kulaks and their run- 
ning dogs. The question is that you are too sluggish, 
innert, like a man who has got no aim in his life except 
to live off his own days without doing anything.» 

«What shall I do further? Perhaps I am totally unfit 
for this job! Must I apply for a transfer?» Zenel Alo 
reconciled himself quickly to the new situation. 

«You'd better go to Bujgéz to join the agitation team 
there and to aid them. It’s never late to change something 
in yourself,» Martin said. 

Zenel collected the lists of dues for every village, 
written in his round careful handwriting, and put them 
into his black leather bag. 

From the door which he left ajar, a whistling snake 
of north wind crept into the room. The slow tapping of 
a writing machine was heard in the next room. The chair- 
man of the locality, with ‘his untrained fingers, was la- 
bouring to write a report. The fire was very low. Martin 
felt cold and put some more wood into the stove. They 
were dry and took fire immediately. A sweet drowziness 
overwhelmed him as it always happens when one is tired 
and yawns by the fire-place. His wet boots were steaming. 

«There are some who let their grain rot underground... 
the voice of old Jano rang in his ears. «Whereas, this one 
does not know anything for sure! His heart is in his 
mouth, he’s cowed down! Why, he’s not the only one 
who has lost faith! What could ever be more harmful 
than the loss of faith in the correctness and usefulness 
of your duty? If things are not going well, doesn’t this 
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mean that some have not complete faith in what they say 
and do?» 

For a while he remained motionless by the fire. 
Thoughts criss-crossed his mind, ranging from the heavy 
responsibilities time was shifting on his shoulders up to 
the intimate events of his own life, to the child they were 
expecting to come to them by the end of March, and 
then to the town, where the other comrades were anxi- 
ously waiting the result of their work here... 

And on top of all these, the suspense of the question 
of bread. Bread — it was the station where all the wag- 
gon-loads of worries came to stop, where all plans and 
hopes clashed noisily and sought shelter. Without it all 
links of life could be cut and nothing had sense. Without 
bread all dreams, aspirations, hopes, loves, froze like sa- 
pless trees at the whip of frost. 

Bread was the juice of life... 

...First to come were four communists from Valthi. 
The door creaked on its hinges, and he came to himself. 
The chairman of the agricultural cooperative of Valthi, 
Myrto Buzali, slim and thin, his humped back as though 
a strong blow had pressed down his chest, but lively and 
quick of movement, came up to him, saying at every new 
step he made: 

«Where have you been, where have you been? I 
haven’t seen you for ages!» 

Martin had to stoop down to embrace the man. His 
palms rested on the sharp bones of the man’s shoulders. 

«Now, my friends, are you feeding your chairman on 
pepper and salt?» he joked. 

«He’s got the mole, the blessed thing!» the oldest 
among them said. «It devours everything we give him.» 

«Put him on a fat diet, otherwise there is no sense in 
being members of the only agricultural cooperative in 
the locality! People might say: ’Why tell us about the 
wellfare which allegedly is ensured by the cooperative? 
Look at Myrto, the chairman of Valthi, who’s getting 
thinner like a dried herring!’» 

«And we have the answer here: Come and see our 
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milk-cows, you fools! Our chairman is not worth either 
for milk or for meat, but our cows fill the pails with 
milk!» 

Martin spoke for a while about their cows, which for 
the time being were their pride, but unfortunately 
the only one, because Valthi had not yet made good pro- 
gress in the cultivation of filed crops and could not be 
mentioned as a good example. Martin, who knew well the 
situation of the first four cooperatives which had been 
set up in the region, asked more questions about the last 
autumn sowing and about the virgin soil they were to 
break. Then, the door opened more often and he had to 
stand up continually to greet the new-comers. The peas- 
ants, the communists of the zone, came in and took a seat 
with preoccupied faces, with an expression speaking of 
their great curiosity and innumerable guesses. He em- 
braced everyone and in a fleeting moment sought to read 
their minds. «What do they think? These who have 
come here, travelling through the snow storm, who are 
noisily shaking off the snow from their clothes and who 
come to warm their cold hands by the fire?» 

Martin remained silent for a long time, writing down 
some notes on the international situation, about which 
they were bound to ask questions. He was well informed 
about what he was going to say, but he did this more 
with the aim of giving them time to warm and dry 
themselves. They were sitting at ease by the fire, how- 
ever, their conversation went on in a subdued voices, and 
when someone happened to raise his voice slightly they 
would becon towards Martin’s bent figure writing in a 
hurry. 

«Warm yourselves and dry your clothes, comrades,» 
Martin said, touched by their silence and preoccupation. 
~And don’t lower your voice. It doesn’t impede me at all. 
When you are ready, tell me to begin.» 

«We are ready, but two comrades from Vokaz are 
absent,» one of them said. 

«It’s a long way from Vokaz here. In this storm-wind 
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the gales can lift you off your feet in the mountain 
passes.» 

«They ought to have set out in time! Do they fancy 
we should wait their highnesses?» 

«Tiri Vjero cannot bring himself to leave his hydro- 
power station, my brothers! They have sworn either they 
build a nice power-station in Vokaz till next spring, or 
they die!» 

«My compliments to them! They have got a fertile 
mind.» 

«What congratulations, dear me? It’s a drop in the 
bucket, that’s what it is. As if they have not failed twica 
already.» 

«But, you know the saying, the third attempt is the 
test of truth.» 

Martin had got wind of the painstaking efforts of 
the Vokaz peasants to set up a hydro-power station and 
had made up his mind to go to that remote small village, 
nested among the mountains, during the last days of his 
stay in the country. It was said that their former enthu- 
siasm about the hydro-power station had cooled down 
of late. In this snowy winter they could do nothing about 
it but get ready the propellers. Nevertheless, he decided 
to have a talk with the peasants of Vokaz. Though he 
pretended to be absorbed in his writing, he listened with 
interest to the chat that was going on about that theme 
and which had aroused contradictary views — as is always 
the case with everything which is out of the ordinary. 
Everyone wanted to take part in the conversation. Mos: 
of them spoke with frank admiration and amazement, 
but there were those who joked or grossly ridiculed the 
effort as an ungracious job. When he saw that even Myrto 
Buzali, the chairman of Valthi, was among those who did 
not appreciate at all the venture of the Vokaz peasants, 
Martin frowned with indignation. Obviously, Myrto’s word 
was listened to in silence. All the time he had kept 
silent, but someone urged ‘him asking his opinion about 
the matter, and he was compelled to join the dance. 

«If you’d like to know my opinion,» Myrto said, 
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«their case is like that of the man who left the wedding 
to go for fire wood.» 

The joke was received well; they found it quite salted 
and amusing. 

«Poor Vokaz is lacking just this light on its craggy 
mountains!». 

«On their craggy mountains, you say, but they have 
not stretched their hand to anybody for bread! Poverty 
used to toss them up and down the country, felling wood 
and making charcoal. But they have seen more of the 
world than us, that’s why they are so resourceful. We 
must admit that they see further than today.» 

The latter was a tall peasant who had rarely spoken 
so far. 

«Well said, my friend!» Martin exclaimed. 

The others who thought that he, plunged as he was 
in his own writing, had not followed their conversation, 
shifted on the chairs and began to move away from the 
fire. 

«We must have disturbed you with our idle talk, com- 
rade Martin, waiting till those lost-spirits of Vokaz arrive 
to begin the meeting. What else should we do?» one of 
them said. 

«Idle talk? No, it’s not idle at all, my good friend! 
But stay where you are, stay,» he said when he noticed 
that some of them were arranging the stools for a con- 
ference.» We can talk as we are sitting here. It’s bad 
weather and those comrades of Vokaz will have a rough 
going today!» he said. 

«As we haven’t begun the meeting yet, and as this 
question is not part of the meeting, what do you say 
to the question of the Vokaz if you happen to know their 
story?» the chairman of the locality asked. 

«But it seems to me we have already begun it,-+ 
Martin winked at him in good humour. «We_ could 
not have started more finely than from what seems to 
be beyond the scope of this meeting, that is with the 
Vokaz hydro-power station. It is something very beau- 
tiful indeed to start not from the worries but from the 
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dreams, and we have a right to dream also, because we 
are sure that the future will be much more beautiful than 
we can imagine. However, tomorrow has its beginning 
today. Nezir put it very well when he said that they 
can see further than today. With this I don’t mean to 
tell you that every village must drop everything and 
Start building hydro-power stations. Those in Vokaz, as 
highlanders, have the advantage of plenty of water and 
steep slopes, and above all they have the courage of ven- 
turing into it and a will to do it. To these ’stubborn peo- 
ple’, as some of you labled them, we must raise a toast 
and not ridicule them. But see what happens! Some com- 
rades, even good communists among them, used to the 
old way of living, find it rather steep to change it and 
start looking askance at every effort which goes beyond 
the old limits within which they have been used to live.» 

«Indeed, we are going to die in our old habits,» Myrto 
Buzali said jesturing. 

«Don’t lump everybody into the same bag, uncle 
Myrto!» 

«There ! They are ‘uncling’ you, Myrto my brother!» 

«Bear it with a smile!» 

«What are you doing, men? You interrupted comrade 
Martin!» 

«It doesn’t matter,» he said. «We decided together to 
talk and exhange opinions,» Martin said. 

«Hum! If you allow some of them to begin spinning 
their nice yarn, they can keep you till the cock crows» 
Myrto said. 

«I say,» Martin continued, «we must all side with the 
comrades of Vokaz, and with everything new to which 
cur socialist life gives birth, to everything our Party tells 
us, for it is something new which urges us forward. But 
what impedes us? Not only the fact that we have got 
used to the old way of living. There is another factor, a 
very bitter one, which impedes us, which is worming its 
way into our spirit and blood and we are not able to see 
it. It poisons us, and we who ought to be in the forefront 
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remain at the tail-end, if not worse — become thorns in our 
own flesh. This is the ideology of our enemies.» 

A murmur of surprise, which gradually turned into 
a noise of voices and movements, ran through the men 
around him. Before long they grew tense with anxiety, 
as though something unexpected would be revealed be- 
fore them, something they did not know. It was a long 
time since all had spoken to them in such terms, and 
though now, following the Party Congress, at a time of 
a great turning, a new and warm wind of frankness was 
blowing, inducing people to know themselves better, still 
they did not expect that someone could tell them that the 
venomous word of the enemy might penetrate even among 
them, the most loyal and devoted men of the Party. 

«This mustn’t shock us,» Martin said. «Against us 
the enemy brews only one purpose. It is trying to plant 
among us through a hundred of ways and tongues an evil 
seed. If at this very moment you were told in a loud voice: 
Alarm! Get up and strike the enemy which is attacking us 
with arms! I’m sure you would rise up with the people to 
dig its grave. But the language of the weapons is not the 
enemy’s only language! No! You know that it uses ano- 
ther language, more subtle and refined, and it might even 
seem to be less harmful. Let us take, for instance, the 
question of bread grain. Who else knows better than you, 
the peasants, that the bread means so to say, life itself? 
’The value of all values,’ Stalin says. But it’s not only 
we who know this, the enemy knows this much, too. 
What does it do then? It seeks to deprive our state of 
this value, to clip its wings, to cut its legs, to dash its hopes. 
The foreign enemy knows that our state is poorly-off as 
regards bread. It knows when there is no bread there is 
bound to be discontent, even revolts, at that. Of course, 
it cannot cut the aid which comes to us. However it knows 
also that no household can be sustained on borrowed flour. 
It seeks and tries to inject into our people this feeling of 
discontent and insecurity towards the people's power. It 
sends agents. bands of diversionists to our country. We 
point our rifles to them, you might say. Yes, we do till 
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the ground slips under their feet, till they turn into cor- 
pses in the gullies. However, vou cannot turn your rifles 
to the words, you cannot hush that mouth so easily as 
the mouth of the enemy’s gun. When it hears how the 
foreign enemy, capitalism and its running dogs, howl 
abroad, the internal enemy pricks its ears. Its lost hopes 
begin to revive. And we must never entertain any illusions 
that it cannot bite, as we have pulled off its teeth! What 
is in store for the kulak, the speculator, the bourgeoisie 
of yesterday?! Worse days are in store for them, that’s 
why they tighten their fists and clench their teeth today. 
You know all these things comrades, but why do I remind 
you of them? Because I want to turn again to the question 
of the bread and to the fact that the poison of the enemy 
gets into our body, too. What are the kulaks doing, both 
the declared and undeclared kulaks? They are faced with 
the alternative: some of them, who know that the peoples 
power is no joking matter, behave like meak sheep, pay 
their dues and then say: why harrass us, God bless you? 
Another set of kulaks the greedy and unsatiated lot, re- 
sist, complain and wail, crying that they haven’t got any- 
thing, at a time when they hide their grain or sell it under 
the lap. We put the latter to the last shifts. However there 
is still another set, a very dangerous set. These are the 
undeclared kulaks, those we don’t know yet, those who 
have fattened in the recent years on the sweat of the 
others, who maintain the black market. I met two such 
Gishonest peasants in the market one day. They did not 
know me. And time and again they even lifted their backs 
up. Why do you harry us?’ they said to me. ’We are not 
kulaks!» And I thought, ’They are not kulaks because 
some of our comrades in the country are short-sighted.’ 
A}] snakes wear not the same colours, but they are poiso- 
nous all the same. Such men, too, do their underground 
work just the same as the declared kulaks, and even with 
greater skill and art. By the way, hasn’t it got round that 
from now on the state is not going to levy the dues, allege- 
dly because that old practice was condemned as the doing 
of the Trotskyites? Following the issued of the new ordi- 
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nance, arent We hearing such rumours as ‘there are errors 
in measuring our lands’, ’they deprived us of ration cards, 
because the government hasn’t got enough food and goods 
tor the whole people’? And now I ask you: ’Are such 
rumours spread only by the kulak or by our own people, 
the poor and middle peasants, and even by certain com- 
munists?’» 

«The question is that such rumours strike roots into 
the peasants’ minds, comrade Martin.» 

«Once you throw a stone into the pond, and the circles 
are bound to increase afterwards!» 

«That's true. Some such rumours as ‘the maize was 
damaged by the frost’, that ‘the state won't collect dues’ 
and others, have been adopted by a set of the middle 
and rich peasants because it is close to reason that, as 
small proprietors, they see their own advantage in case 
we fail to collect the dues, to control the situation, and 
to organize our life. They seek to dodge the payment of 
dues. Perhaps they know that the state cannot do without 
collecting the grains, that it cannot feed the working peo- 
ple. However they are interested only in their own profit. 
The kulak withholds his grain, the middle peasant follows 
suit. Here, you see how the venom of the enemy’s word 
takes effect arousing disbelief in the acts of the state 
power, fomenting resistance concerning the collection of 
the indispensible grain. You know that as a region and as 
a zone We are lagging behind in collecting the grain and 
“ve have been criticized about it. Though some people 
know quite well that our region is the granary of the 
country, they still don’t believe that there are large 
amounts of grain in the villages. There might be some, even 
among you here, or your relatives and friends, who have 
not vet handed in their dues of grain. One cannot help 
suspecting that the word of the enemy has left its impres- 
sion among such communists!» 

«You are right...,» some voices admitted readily. 

«And this resistance and delay has brought the town 
to the point of running out of grain, to the threat of fa- 
mine!» he said rising on his feet. 
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«How’s it possible?» one said. 

«If it is mecessary I can repeat it comrades: to the 
threat of famine!» he said. 

«But this must never be allowed to happen!» said the 
same voice. 

«And it’s never going to happen!» he admitted. «The 
question is that we cope with this threat ourselves, with- 
out alarming the state. Because, as far as we know, we 
have the grain reserves in the country and can fulfil our 
task for grain collection, therefore the alarm would be 
false and unduly.» 

«Yes, yes!» 

«Therefore, the Bureau of the Party Committee sent 
us here to solve this vital problem together with you once 
and for all. And we must solve it immediately. I’m sure 
that, though the comrades we left behind in town will 
cope with the great difficulties of these days, to be frank 
comrades, I would have felt ill at ease if I were in their 
shoes now — the situation is really difficult. We must 
not leave them in the lurch. We must collect the grain 
aS soon as possible and do our best to send it to town. 
This is what I had to say, comrades,» and he sat down 
tired and sweating at the sultry air of the narrow room. 

«Do you know, comrade secretary, that certain com- 
munists have not yet handed in the dues?» said a voice 
near the door which led to the corridor. 

He had entered without being noticed. He was a fair- 
haired young man with clear piercing eyes. 

«See! Tiri of Vokaz has come and we didn’t notice!» 
Myrto said. 

«Why didn’t you speak, damn you!>. 

«Come up here to warm yourself, you are freezing.» 

«I don’t, you know! We are from the highlands,» he said. 
«But I wanted to put this question to comrade Martin.» 

«I know what you mean,» Martin said. «I’ve seen 
Zenel Alo’s notes in detail. Though a laggard, he could 
make nice notes.» 

«But comrade Martin must be told also that there are 
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such communists who don’t know how to go through this 
winter with the grain they have got,» another said. He 
who said so was sitting and seemed to address his words 
to the floor. 

«I know that, too,» Martin said. «But I don’t want and 
cannot bring myself to believe that there should be such 
communists who have the grain and don’t give it for the 
Party. Even if there is any, he’s a sham, and sooner or 
later he’ll betray himself. The people themselves will point 
their cheekless face. Even those comrades' who are in 
straits and from whom we might be asking a bit too much, 
they must borrow grain just not to lag at the tail. 
The peasant must be conviced to give what he should for 
his own state at this crucial time. Without your example, 
however, we cannot get on. We shall go to every single 
village and shall talk the matter over again in detail, ex- 
cept for the Valth village,» he said smiling. 

«Why not? We have our troubles, too,» Myrto said. 

~Of course, you have. But you’ve already handed in 
your dues, and I congratulate you! Only see a bit into 
that question of Myrto’s mole,» he said winking at those 
of Vaith who broke into laughter. 
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Late that night, when he was about to go to bed, 
Xhezo thought he heard a timid knock. It was a windy 
night. In the courtyard, the stiff branches of wild plum- 
trees were moaning. His wife covered the burning coal 
with ashes and leaned on the window. 

«Did you hear anything?» she asked. 

«No.» 

«It sounds like a knock.» 

«Come on, it’s your fancy. It’s the trees crack at the 
wind.» 
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«May be.» 

«Bring that log to the embers to burn slowly at night, 
and let’s go to bed now.» 

Xhezo’s wife was very young, shapy and white tex- 
tured skin. He had taken her from a far distant village, 
putting her only to the household and the kitchen work, 
not like the other peasants who ruined their wives’ body 
and beauty with farm work. He had an unfortunate, spin- 
ster sister at home who did all field work and had even 
taken upon herself to do the stable ever since she realized 
that she would not be married. 

Xhezo eyed lustily the line of his wife’s figure, hardly 
distinguishable under her loose clothes. 

«Enough with that log!» he said impatiently. 

But no sooner the words were out of his mouth when 
the knock at the gate came unmistakable, low but persis- 
tent. 

«Who the duce is coming so late?» Xhezo burst out. 
lazily putting his coarse woolen tight breeches. 

«One of your friends from town. It might be 
Zenel or that one for the beans, Karapano. He comes out 
at night, as though the day isn’t long enough for him,» the 
woman said. 

«Hush! You don’t understand these matters!» 

«I didn’t mean any harm,» the woman said obedien- 
tly. «1 asked just in case I should prepare a supper.» 

«Distant travellers do not venture out at such a hoar- 
frost. It must be someone from your village. Perhaps, 
something might have happened!» 

The woman shrugged. 

Xhezo grew anxious. Something weighed on his chest 
till he felt almost choking with it. He went downstairs 
and, groping in the dark, went out into the courtyard. 
Once he put his foot on the ground he felt the bite of the 
chill. In his confusion, he had forgotten to put on his 
moccassins and was walking only with socks on. 

«What a craze I am!» he cursed himself. «It’s like I’ve 
been possessed. It’s giving me such a fright. And why al] 
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this? What can happen to me? What was to be done, has 
already been done. I’d better had feighed I was asleep. 
But the knock might have awakened that poor cripled 
wretch, Durime. And she sleeps like the devil, with an 
eye open!» 

Xhezo stopped behind the gate and waited listen- 
ing for a while. 

«I wish he gets tired and turns back,» he thought. 

But beyond the plank came the hurried breathing of 

aman and a dry cough. He cought also the rasping sound 
of the metalic handle of the door as it was being raised. 
Without wating to hear the next knock he asked in a 
sleepy voice. 

«Who's knocking there?» 

«Open it,» a voice said, coming through the cracks 
of the door in a whistle. The man in the street had stuck 
his lips on the door, which distroted his voice. Nevertheless 
he recognized him, and till hesitating, pulled back the bar. 

«What’s happend?» Xhezo asked blocking the door 
with his bulky figure. 

«First, let me in, then talk.» 

«Why should you come in now? I've told you... 
Don’t cross my door-step for some time, or you’ll send us 
all to the dogs!» 

«Stop that nonsense! I have seen the sun before you 
and know things better. I won’t make a faulty step so 
easily! It’s for your sake that I have come at such an hour 
when there is not a single man in the street.» 

Xhezo took some steps beyond the gate espying into 
the dark narrow path. The wind, licking the fine snow 
powder, raising it in the air, created a sort of dusty 
mist that barred the sight so much that one couldn’t see 
more than ten paces away. He grew assured and closed 
the gate. 

Ever since Nazif, his brother-in-law, was declared 
kulak, Xhezo had taken fright and feared him like the 
plague. Though before that they had not exchanged fre- 
quent visits, because Nazif passed himself for higher blood, 
Xhezo got it into his head that now they were going to 
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brand him kulak. However, about one year had passed and 
he was left in peace. Moreover, some people in the local 
government looked on him with a favourable eye... For 
instance, Zenel of the procurement section. His fears disap- 
peared, he became livlier, yet he kept his brother-in-law 
off. However, as though to spite him, Nazif had begun 
to seek Xhezo’s support of late. He spoke of their connec- 
tion through marriage. (Why hadn’t he mentioned that 
before!) And sometimes Nazif would ask him to sell to 
the market a load or two of his wheat, because he didn’t 
dare to go to the market himself. 

The two men climbed upstairs without exchanging 
a word and stepping on tiptoes like thieves. Xhezo bec- 
koned to his wife with a sign of his eyebrow, which was 
enough to send her to the children’s bedroom at once. 

They sat by the fire-place. 

«It’s cold,» Nazif said «Bring some dry wood.» 

«Why? We aren’t going to stay till daybreak,» Xhezo 
said. 

«You don’t seem to like this visit!» 

«JJon’t try to pick up a quarrel for trifles!» 

«Of course, we are not going to stay up till daybreak, 
but it'll be a long talk. We are coming at the end of our 
tether. And now it’s time we come to side with each 
other.» 

«If I come to your side I am sure to get a devil of a 
cold like you did. What’s the good of standing together?» 
Xhezo said. 

«I’m not telling you to side with me, no! Move now 
and get some wood. This cold got into my very bones while 
staying out in the wind waiting till you got up.» 

Xhezo obeyed. That’s how it always was between them. 

He could not offer a long resistance to this slightly 
built man, with his hair standing on their ends and shrewd 
eyes. He had a secret power which compelled Xhezo into 
obedience. Perhaps, it was because formerly Nazif was 
counted among the noble families of the village and of 
the most clever people in Bujgéz. His advice carried 
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weight. It’s quite another matter though that the vicisitu- 
des of the world had tossed and hurled him mercilessly. 

«You are clever, Nazif. With the times we are having 
today one may sell his skin for a song,» Xhezo said and 
made a desperate attempt to remind him of the danger 
he presented to the others. 

«I know! Don’t you tell me that. I’m not going to do 
you any harm. What’s the good of it?» 

«Precisely! What’s the good of it if they brand me the 
same as they did with you?» 

«Certainly not. If you are well off, in good time I 
might be well, too.» 

«Why have you come then?» 

«It’s not for my own sake but for yours.» 

«For mine?» Xhezo jumped with surprise. «Are they 
throwing their rope on my neck now?» 

«How should I know?» Nazif smiled slyly. 

«You know everything. You seem to be sleeping like 
a bear yet you are all ears.» 

«I am. I’ve done some good turns in this life. They 
say: Do someone a good turn and throw it into the sea; 
if the fishes are not grateful for it, there is God to take 
it, mind you! 

«But what’s happened?» 

Xhezo again felt that nightmare of fearful suspense 
rising and choking him as his heart throbbed wildly against 
his ribs. Nazif did not move a hair, as though everything 
was going smoothly for him. He had stretched his hands 
over the flames and rubbed them, groaning with pleasure: 
«Ohoho!» 

«A fire to warm the dead!» Nazif said. 

«Come on, tell me what’s happened! You said you’ve 
come for me.» 

«Pass me that tobacco box. You’ve got fine tobacco!» 

«You dog! I know you like the palm of my own hand!» 
xXhezo grumbled inwardly with burning anger. «That’s 
your way! You strike with your drone’s sting and wait till 
the other gets sure enough, and only then do you take it 
out. But what can I do? You've got me into your dirty 
trap!» 
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Nazif drew at his pipe to his heart’s content, holdmg 
it between his rare teeth. 

«A fortnight ago you told me about what had happen- 
ed to you in the market place when you met the big shot 
of the Party,» Nazif began. 

«Yes, I remember, I was with Kaso.» 

«All right! And now, that big shot has appeared in 
Bujgéz in flesh and blood. Perhaps, you’d like to meet 
him again?» 

«Don’t you say that!» Xhezo jumped from his hide 
where he had been squatting. «What’s he come for?» 

«For our beautiful eyes, what else?» 

«Out with it!» 

«They have got the knife deep to the bone for bread 
and, now plan to rob the peasant of everything.» 

«Haven't they had enough yet? » 

«As a bear can’t live on flies, so the communists can 
never have enough of our grain! 

«SO...» 

«Don’t you think that they need it all for themselves!» 

«Really ?» 

«No, they don’t, the wretches! They want it to feed 
the Greek partisans across the border and perhaps they 
give some to the Bulgarians, too.» 

«But, don’t they have enough themselves?» 

«They have, but when they find such an easy prey, 
why shouldn’t they take some?» 

«How come you know all these?» 

«The radio says it!» 

«And where do you listen to it?» 

«Now! But I have my old deep roots! My town friends 
tel] me.» 

«They are ruining us...,» Xhezo sighed. «And I’ve 
got to hand in some more grain for the dues.» 

«You are not alone. Everybody has.» 

«Everybody mourns his own sort!» 

«Ah, the fools you are! If you keep wailing separa- 
tely, they can devour you one by one. Wail you common 
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lot and unite into one. Tell them you haven’t any more 
and enough...!» 

«You put it so lightly, but you know that when they 
are after you, there is no escape!» 

«You don’t have to say it yourself, you half-wit! Make 
the others say it for you. Urge them poor devils who 
really haven’t got a grain of maize to bless themselves 
with, as well as the middle peasants who have come to 
terms with the government. There is Dule, Hasan, Fatka, 
Shefedin. If the poor do get up against it, there’ll be a 
real scene! The big shot of the party will get his nose 
smashed here. And if he gets it, nobody else will have 
the courage to demand any more grain in Bujgéz!» 

Xhezo swallowed and began to brew something at the 
back of his head. After all, one had not got to be much 
brainy to understand Nazif’s scheme. If they went un- 
scathed this time, they could be sure they were safe for 
ever. But why was Nazif Salillari so much interested in 
his welfare? He was the sort of kulak who, after every 
new threat, would open his granary and cut a poor figure, 
composing a miserable face in front of the misfortune that 
had befallen them but with the certitude that it would be 
remedied sooner or later. 

«Why are you so much interested in this?» he asked 
before he knew. 

Nazif laughed and filled his pipe again, giving a qui- 
zical glance at the fine black moustaches which Xhezo took 
so much pain to keep. 

«Fine empty-headed cock you are, my brother-in- 
law!» he said to himself. ~<One must manage his own 
affairs!» 

«Everyone wins so much that you can’t even imagine 
it. not even I.» he said with a gravity that admited of no 
hesitation or opposition. «For it is known that their bell 
is tolling, and with this we bring their downfall nearer.» 

«I don’t get you!» Xhezo said, caught by a sudden fear. 

«They have cut their relations with their friends and 
have remained like a rat in a hole. Their friends are very 
far away and cannot give them a hand to pull them out of 
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the lurch. On the other hand, America does not sit idly 
by! A great alliance is being concluded in all Europe. Whai 
is it for? Of course, for a new war. But if war breaks out 
we must have reserves to survive and to take the reins 
again as in the old times.» 

«What you are saying is dangerous Nazif», Xhezo 
said, growing death-pale with fear. 

«I am not speaking in the market-place, am 1? I said 
it to you and let it remain here. You are our man in every- 
thing. So far our lot had fixed different roads for us, but 
from now on we are equal, we’ll go along the same road. 
You got it?» 

«No, I’m not for that road of yours! It smells of gun- 
powder!» 

«Come on! You know my head is dearer to me than 
yours! I am not asking you to open your door to make 
room for my armed friends who roam about at night. 
Other people are better cut for that, they have a strong 
bone. Our job is to work underground. Nobody sees you.» 

Xhezo was not understanding anything. The long 
harangue of his brother-in-law became a muddle weighing 
like lead on his head, as though someone had struck him 
with a club on the neck. 

«But what should me do? How can we save the grain? 
This is what ails me,» he said. 

«Don’t be so selfish! We must save the grain of the 
whole village from their far-reaching paws. There are 
some in the village who heed your council. Speak to She- 
fedin, for instance. And it’s not bad if you give a hint to 
Tare also.» 

«Tare is a complete ass», Xhezo said angrily. «How 
can you trust him?» 

«An ass, yes, but when he gets it into his head he can 
bray loud enough. For some time he had been in a fascist 
prison and he’s held to be a patriot.» 

«I cannot urge Tare. He’s a difficult sort, and might 
take it amiss.» 

«But I didn’t ask you to go and tell him everything 
point blank. No! Just use round-about ways, urge others 
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to do it. I told you to throw a hint or two. You know, he’s 
like a cock in the village and likes to talk in the name of 
the others. Even when an old woman goes and complains 
to him, he’s ready to raise hell about it at the meeting... 
Or let them complain about the store-keeper of the Boras, 
Jani Dino’s son. In this way we get them into a pretty 
tangle.» 

«You may well say that from the cosy fire-place.» 

«Don’t be a silly! I have my own schemes under my 
sleeve, but I’m secret and you can’t see how I do 
it. Go about it just as at the time when they registered 
the fields. You cheated them of from ten to twenty dynyms 
of land.» 

«Those were raw youths who could easily take allum 
for sugar. This time it’s he...» 

«Perhaps Zenel will help us to get out of the mud.» 

«No, the stuck-up-blighter!» 

«He’s my friend. He’s convinced there is no more 
grain to be collected here. "Let the government think of 
a remedy,’ he told me one day.» 

«Not now! He won’t say it now that he is debunked. 
I’ve heard people say he has lost his footing because of 
his inability. So you’d better not rely on him, or he’ll drag 
you down.» 

«He’s not of that sort, I’m sure!» Xhezo said. 

«I’m sorry only for all those dinners and lunches you 
laid for him,» Nazif teased his borther-in-law. «After all, 
you were labouring in earnest.» 

Xhezo felt sore at the sharp derision. Even before 
Nazif had ridiculed Xhezo’s effort to make _ friends 
through banquets. 

«Why do you mock me?» Xhezo said. «Hadn’t it been 
for your fear, you too would have found the opportunity 
to invite them. That is what you would have done, too, and 
would have laid the tables lavishly.» 

«No, I wouldn’t!» 

«Bribery corrupts the lawyer!» 

«Who knows? May be, I might well have done that, 
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too,» Nazif admitted. «Though I am not so free with my 
money about uncertain friends!» 

«Really ?» 

«I have had a friend in town, one of the merchants 
of the Demkallaris. When the communists levied the heavy 
taxes in gold, all of them wetted their pants and paid rea- 
dily some gold pieces in the hope of saving the big gold 
bags. He alone did not yield. He said his word and did 
not go back on it till the end, even when he was put be- 
hind the bars. ’How foolish of you,’ he said to the others, 
*don’t you know that they are our mortal enemies? Pay 
or not pay the taxes it will make no difference, we remain 
their enemies. Isn’t it better not to give it at all? The more 
you give them the greater their appetite. They know that 
the big merchant is a large bag. They plunge their hand 
into it and are sure to bring something out of it!’ And his 
profecy came true. He was imprisoned, but do you think 
that the others who gave a little at first remained at 
large? No, my friend, no, they are together in the same 
jug. The communists are clever people, there is no 
denying that! They had calculated everything to the pin 
and had a better knowledge of those merchants’ riches than 
most of their mistresses and wives. If you mean to kill a 
merchant you take his property and money, and so when 
the new taxes were announced they began to kick about 
until they went to see my friend. The same holds good 
for us, too, my dear Xhezar. They are our enemies, there- 
fore we must expect every bad thing from them.» 

«They are your enemies, not mine. I'm a middle peas- 
ant. They have never said that they are against us.» 

«They are not going to blow a special trumpet to tell 
you about it. Do you know what the rabit did when he saw 
the horses being castrated? Poor little beast got awfully 
frightened at this calamity and took to his heels. The fox 
asked him: 

"Why do you run so wildly?’ 

’Don’t you see?’ the rabit told him. ’They are castrat- 
ing the horses.’ 
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‘But you are not a horse,’ the fox said. "Why should 
you be afraid?’ 

"Come on...,’ the rabit said. ’But before they find out 
that I’m not a horse, they...,’ that’s it.» 

«Enough with these stories of yours. Cut it short,» 
Xhezo said with real concern. 

«What did this Martin say to you in the market-place? 
The kulaks have not a special brand on themselves but 
are putting on fat gradually. Is that correct? Aren’t you 
putting on fat by the sale of the wheat? And what a good 
fat at that, God bless you! And now you ‘cannot deny 
that you are the horse to be castrated!» 

«Stop that! Xhezo said excitedly. 

«If you take my council, you’d better escape Martin’s 
eye.» 

«Oh... he meets so many people! He can’t remember 
me, can he?» 

«Who knows? Suppose that a crazy fellow takes it 
into his head and throws a stone against you! Martin sees 
you and searches in his mind. ’Where have I seen this 
handsome moustached face,’ he says. For you know, you 
are not of the kind who go unnoticed, no! And then he 
gets hold of you and puts you against the wall.» 

«You are not wrong...,» Xhezo murmured. 

«And then, you know that'll be enough to urge our 
ragged trousered wretches in our village to brand you 
too.» 

«What shall I do? What if I pretend to be taken ill?» 

«Never! This would sound worse. Tomorrow before 
daybreak, exchange a word or two with Shemedin and 
Hasan and those whom you can trust. Pretend you don’t 
know anything about the visit of the secretary and say 
that you are going to the Punava mill to grind because 
our own mill has run out of water. When you come back, 
he might have left together with his loaded mules.» 

«You are really so clever!» Xhezo said with satisfac- 
tion. «Of course, it’s better to disappear for a couple of 
days!» 

«Now,» Nazif said leaning on his knees with both 
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hands. «You see how nicely we got to understand each 
other? One mind is never enough, Xhezo brother. See me 
off now. Take out your mule and put on it a wheat load 
of mine to grind.» 

«But. ..’. 

«No buts! You know that night is our time for work. 
If we do anything at all, it’]] be always our friend.» 

«If they see me tomorrow with all that wheat and 
tell me to turn back?» Xhezo hesitated again, doubting 
almost in everything. 

«Tell them that you are going to send some of it to the 
warehouse in Boras. To be sure, they’ll accompany you 
with music! If that happens you’ll have to leave there a 
load of wheat for the empty-bellied townspeople. Yet, I 
don’t believe they will see you. The path to the mill is ra- 
rely trodden.» 

In the courtyard Xhezo’s rubber mocassins slipped. 
Evidently his younger son had thrown water on and pressed 
the snow to make a sliding path for himself. He fell like 
a log. 

«Got hurt?» Nazif said who was treading on fresh 
snow. 

«No!» he lied, restraining himself. 
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At the peep of day he stepped out of the house where 
he had put up for that night and made for the council of- 
fice where the agitation team had set up its quarters. With 
swallen bloodshot eyes, lost in his troubled train of 
thoughts, he was sitting by the cold stove. Agron Shulaku, 
the worker of the mill, a strong young man was the head 
of the agitation team in Bujgéz. 
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Obviously, his companions were still asleep. From 
the end of the meeting of the night before, which lasted 
well into midnight, till the hour fixed for the inerview 
there was time enough to take a wink of sleep. From the 
only window of the office he could see the snow falling in 
large flakes, sticking to the cold glass. Slowly, the flakes 
barred the sight completely. The low clouds bid a rainy 
day. 

The floor was littered with splinters of wood thrown 
carelessly about the room. He tried to make a fire. But the 
thick pieces of wood wouldn’t catch fire. 

«You cannot put your hand on anything without 
spoiling it,» he quarrelled inwardly looking at the ashes 
on the floor. «You clumsy beast! And it’s not only when 
making a fire that you are such slapdash! No, my friend, 
no! In other things you did not fare any better, Agron my 
friend! In vain did the comrades of the Party Committee 
put so much faith in you, appointing you head of the 
team. They were looking forward to a great success, but 
you proved to be a flop! Evidently you rode a high horse, 
and from your grand posture you couldn’t grasp the mean- 
ing of the party line. Did you see how they put you 
against the wall about the ration cards? You kept harping 
on the string of the payment of dues in grain, and they 
ied you to another pass. And you were quite unable to 
drive home to them and to convice them of their advantage 
in the reciprocal exchange. It’s just here that I was checkea 
in full career.» 

«But the beginning went so nice, didn’t it?» his inner 
voice insisted. «We sat down to talk with the com- 
munists and with the members of the people’s council: 
we called together the village commission and checked the 
dues lists one by one. The meeting, too, went without 
a hitch. Everyone listened to you in _ open-mouthed 
wonder. And you were so fluent, there is no denying that! 
Once you even buasted to yourself in silence when you 
noticed the deep silence. 

«But you had been walking around a kiln, my good 
comrade. You can see only a whisp of smoke in the sky, 
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but you see no fire. However, it burns inwardly, and when 
you put your hand on the earth covering it, you feel it’s 
burning hot. 

«And who is he that burns like that! There comes the 
poor peasant, your own man, with whom you must think 
over twice before you speak. If it were the kulak, you 
could easily tell him: Stop it, you scondrel and son of a 
bitch! We can put up with your presence here but on con- 
dition that you sit tight there!» 

His dismay had gone a bit too far because it was not 
known for sure how the handing in of the grain would 
proceed in the days to come, and, after all, he was not 
the only person working to achieve that end. It was not 
ungrounded, though. That night they had met with some 
sresistance, and not stobborn unreasonable resistance, but 
one that had sense in it. But even more shocking than the 
opposition, which was not unforseeable, was the silence. 
He had imagined that following his speech everyone would 
be carried away with enthusiasm, as was always the case 
in his factory where, after meetings and political explana- 
tion, they declared the «days of assault». But nothing of 
the sort happened here. The end of his speech was received 
with the same silence as the beginning as though his words 
had not been addressed to the audience. To whom 
was he appealing, then, if not to them? Even when a poor 
peasant, named Reshit, took the floor and said that he 
would hand in the quintal of maize for his dues, one 
voice from the back of the room said: «And after this you 
shall come to borrow from us, as is always the habit with 
you!» 
Agron did not hear the steps in the corridor though 
the tread was heavy. 

«Why all this confusion here, in the council?» the 
newcomer asked. Agron lifted his head and jumped up. 
Blenched from head to toe by the snow, it was Martin 
Kreka standing before him. 

«I... I couldn’t make a fire,» he said and slapped his 
thigh in a gesture of helplessness. 

«Where are the comrades?» 
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«They are still sleeping. We sat up late last night.» 

«What about you? Didn’t you sleep?» 

«I did...» 

«I can see it from your eyes that. . .» 

«It’s the smoke. I was blowing the fire.» 

«Are you ill or what?» 

«No! Not me!» Agron said with surprise. 

Martin shook the snow off, took off his hat, the long 
overcoat which was hindering his movements, and squatted 
down before the stove. 

«Set those pipes right, they are going astray,» he said. 
«You seem to know little how to make a fire? Why, this is 
not the way to place the wood in a stove! You have choked 
them. They want air to catch fire.» 

Agron had nothing to say, surprised at this unexpected 
lesson. 

Martin rolled a ball of waste paper littering on the 
floor and lit it with his cigarette-lighter. Before long the 
pipes of the stove began to crack with flames. 

«You look sulky as a bear today, what’s the matter?» 
said Martin who had smelt at once that the young man 
was smarting over something unpleasant. 

«That meeting, last night...» 

«Yes ?» 

«It didn’t go quite well.» 

«Why ?» 

«I don’t know... Though, I know something, of cou- 
rse.» 

«So?» 

«I’m not fit for this kind of job.» 

«Come now, what’s that?» Martin exclaimed. «Accord- 
ing to you, who is better fitted than you for an agitator 
here !» 

«I don’t know! but there are lots of better people, 
arent there? Have you got any tunnels to open or rail- 
ways to build? Send me there. Here, it gives me a terrible 
headache.» 

«I was told you made a fine speech.» 

«Oh, come, you say that to encourage me.» 
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«No, it is not that. Were it different, I would say so 
blankly, at this very moment.» 

«Are you pulling my leg, comrade Martin, or what?» 

«Do you think that we have got so much time to spare 
on jokes when our head reels with so many problems?» 

«Then, what was good about my speech! How could 
it have been good when I was not able to get them up to 
promise that they would load their horses today and set 
out for the warehouse?». 

This naive and almost childish confession, exultation 
and sudden disappointment, reminded Martin of some- 
thing of his own past. It was a warm and romantic feeling, 
and the new discovery he was making in the character 
of this young man, whom he scarcely knew, made him 
rejoice over it. «They are growing up,» he said to hismelf. 
«They are the cadres emerging from the class. With their 
pure heart they can move the mountains!» 

«What else?» Martin asked. 

«Why, you know everything,» Agron said, pulling a 
long face. 

«I don’t really know anything. I came late last night 
and the secretary of the basic-organization told me only a 
few things.» 

«They put me against the wall when we came to dis- 
cuss the question of the new ordinance about procurement 
and supplies. 

"How will the peasants get cotton cloth, mocassins, 
salt and kerosene, now that the state won’t give them 
ration cards?’ they asked me. 

«I did my best to explain to them that through reci- 
procal exchange the peasant would be able to secure every- 
thing he needs by sending to the state the surplus grain, 
beans, meat, hides, dairy products, even medicinal plants. 
He would be given a ticket in return with which to buy 
everything he needs. That’s what I told them. 

"Well, well, we know all these from the newspapers, 
for we also do read something. We aren’t that blind,’ they 
told me. ’Could you perhaps tell us how to find that sur- 
plus grain when we haren’t got enough for ourselves? For 
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we see you have an army of men behind you who have 
come to demand our dues!’ 

’The new system favours you,’ I said. ’The more you 
produce the more you’ll have in reserve for exchange, 
therefore the more you'll get.’ 

’Let’s wait and see till then,’ they told us. ’We are 
worrying about the present. Why don’t you then stop asking 
for the grain, the beans and the meat? Allow us to send 
it there and exchange it for some cotton cloth just to cover 
our bodies with. Just look at yourself, my good sir, see your 
own thick fur coat which cannot be torn even by a cannon 
shell!’ That’s it,» Agron sighed. «What could I say to it! 
That I have no overcoat at all and that I hired it from Ha- 
reto for this trip? It was useless to explain all that, so I 
didn’t mention it at all.» 

«You were right not to. Better not answer such ques- 
tions. Was there anything else?» 

«They cracked jokes! Some of them are very shrewd 
and cannot be taken in their word, comrade Martin.» 

«I know,» Martin said. «Poverty begets a bagfull of 
evil, but these is also one good thing about it, too, it makes 
the poor lively and clever.» 

«One of them, an old man blin in one eye, asked from 
the back of the room: 

"Hey, do they accept our old women to the change 
section ?’ 

’What are you going to exchange her with, Sefe?’ 

"With a young mare, of course!’ he said. 

«There was another one, called Tare. His word carried 
wight among them. He stood up in defence of some peas- 
ants who couldn’t pay the dues. Judging form his appear- 
ance, he must be a poor peasant, but I don’t know what 
he really is. He could take you in your word. And then, 
a certain Shefedin a chubby-cheeked man wearing a fox- 
hide cap, he also contradicted me and cynically. Once 
I got hot under the collar but I had to control my anger.» 

«Why ?» 

«When we came to the point of discussing the payment 
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of arrears, seeing that none of them promised to do any- 
thing about it, one of the comrades of the team, Azem, 
said: 

‘Come on men, it’s impossible that you should not 
have more grain? The hare is sleeping somewhere here, 
but we’ll find its place, because this is what we have 
come here for!’ 

*This young man, oh, yes, he can find it for sure my 
friends!’ Shefedin butted in. "He’s a sorcerer. He really 
is! I’ve seen him with my own eyes when he went hunting. 
O... he’s found plenty of them!’» 

«A sharp tongue, ah?» Martin said. «You did well to 
check your temper. We must be patient with them. The 
peasant, even the poor, cannot detach himself from 
his property. At this time, more than ever, we must arouse 
his patriotic feelings. If we explain the situation to him 
and appeal to his patriotism, to his love for the people’s 
power, he will come round to accept the reforms and ordi- 
nances of the state, he’l] help us.» 

The tunes of a harmonica were heard from outside. 
Agron made a grimace. 

«We had planned to turn the closing of the meeting 
into an entertainment party with dancing and music!» 
he said as though he were speaking about some misfor- 
tune. 

«We are going to sing, don’t get so downhearted! After 
all, your legs get stronger by jumping over obstacles. When 
you find everything laid ready for you, you get lazy, your 
mind and body get floppy. You know what is really im- 
portant? It’s the fact that you together with your com- 
rades have made a conscious effort to carry forward the 
line of the Party and, why shouldn’t I say it, you’ve done 
it with maturity. What are you going to do today?» 

«After ten we together with the members of the coun- 
cil and the commission of the village have agreed to talk 
with each peasant separately. We want to see why they 
haven’t paid their dues so far and when they are going to 
do it.» 
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«The members of the team can do this without you, 
can’t they ?» 

«Certainly!» 

«Would you come with me to that Tare, since you 
got to know him already?» 

«But he’s the most stubborn, of all,» Agron said doubt- 
fully. 

«Precisely because he is so stubborn, because he is 
poor and because they heeded his word, as you told me, 
we'll go to him first. Let’s go. Perhaps we’ll find where 
the hare sleeps, as Azem put it. O.K.?» 

Agron smiled with relief and with a new feeling which 
urged him to do anything to consume his overflowing ener- 
gies. Had he been alone, he would have run on the un- 
trodden snow. Just to feel in every step how his legs 
plied through the thick pile of snow. Just to see how he 
panted, to feel fatigue in all his body as it comes sweetly 
in the unrestrained thrill of the run, of having opened 
a track on which others would tread! 


In the courtyard, a big gray dog unleashed from his 
chain was barking and howling. The moment he felt the 
smell of strangers, it rushed to the door and began to 
scratch its planks with the fore legs. Its sharp bark tore 
the silence like a shot. Behind the high wall only 
the rooftop of a low house and the grey smoke rising from 
the chimney could be seen. The eaves of the thatched roof 
of the barn were hanging with icicles coated with fine 
frost powder. When it heard the knock, the dog got enraged 
and began to scratch wildly at the door. 

«They are receiving us with music, it seems,» Agron 
tried a joke. 

«It doesn’t matter. This is just country life. Knock a 
bit louder!» 

«And see what a dog! Blood-shot eyes, like a tamed 
wolf,» Agron said with one eye at a small hole formed on 
the pine-wood plank after the knot had fallen out. 

No answer was coming from inside. Apparently, the 
bark of the dog drowned down the knock. 
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«They say, a barking dog does not bite,» Agron said. 

«I cannot assure you about the truth of this saying.» 
Martin laughed. 

«I don’t think the door is barred. Should I push off the 
clasp ?» 

«You are wrong. It’s closed with a thick bar behind.» 

«How do you know?» 

«An open door is an exception in these parts. It would 
have been strange if it were so.» 

«You know the customs of the country so well, com- 
rade Martin, don’t you?» 

«I try to learn them. The peasants preserve with stub- 
borness their customs, good or bad. Do you know the use 
of the small hole you were looking through a moment ago?» 

«Which hole, this one? It’s useless. The wood has 
let off the knot when it got dry, and the hole remained 
by accident.» 

«However, such holes can be found in every gate,» 
Martin said. «I don’t think you are going to insist that they 
are just fallen off knots.» 

«I haven’t noticed. Are they used to pry through?» 
Agron said not without some confusion? 

«Have you happened to see any women about Bujgéz?» 

«No! I’ve seen only some old women with their faces 
veiled in black kerchiefs. However, one is not always sure 
whether they were women.» 

«Indeed, you can never tell! In some villages of these 
parts, women are still kept away from the eye of men. 
A woman must not be seen in daylight, in public places 
and by strangers. It’s through these wholes that unfortu- 
nate women see what happens outside, in the street, who 
passes by, who comes by, who speaks. For the time being 
this is their only window to the world which fanaticism 
permits them. But this will come to a quick end. Socialism 
is going to fling open to them all doors and windows. This, 
however, cannot be done very easily, can it?» 

This conversation, which had carried both of them 
away, might have lasted longer, if the dog’s bark had not 
stopped suddenly and instead, they heard the cough of a 
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man approaching the door. Under the man’s tread, the 
show crushed with a continued munching sound. 

«Who’s there?» Tare asked from behind the door. 

«Guests!» Agron said. «We are from the agitation 
team.» 

A short awkward silence followed, then the grating 
sound of the wooden bar was heard as it was being pulled 
aside. 

Wearing an old faded overcoat cut of blankets which 
had been left over from the time of the Italian-Greek war, 
Tare blocked the door with his hands stretched on both 
sides, looking the newcomers up and down. He was freshly 
shaven and had a cut or two which he had plastered with 
tobacco. 

«If my eyes don’t betray me, the secretary of the 
Party has come in person as my guest today», he said. 

«Right you are!» Martin said. 

«I’ve seen you only once and that was from a distance 
when you spoke at a meeting in town, however my 
memory does not fail me. Well, come in! What are you 
waiting ?» 

«Leash that dog first. It seems to be looking straight 
at me alone,» Agron said with such sincerity that left no 
room for doubts. 

«Don’t you worry, even if it takes a slice from you, 
you’ve got enough to remain. You are fleshy and strong 
like a young bull. It would mean real trouble for me and 
Tare. If it bites on us, it'll tear us to pices!» Martin carried 
the joke further. 

«It doesn’t bite!» Tare reasured them. «It’s a good dog. 
It can recognize evil people from their look. See how it got 
tame!» 

He called to it. The dog came up at a light quick pace 
and crawled under his legs. Martin patted its back. 

«Oh, the devil take it!» Tare slapped his forehead and 
drove the dog away. «Why, I’m keeping you out here stand- 
ing! The blame is all mine. Come inside, comrades, you 
are putting me to shame!» 

In the verandah plastered with mud there were a pair 
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of mocassins still moist with snow. Another guest was 
warming himself by the fire. The small windows like loop- 
holes let in only a dim light; however Martin recognized 
Nezir Potka and felt good to see him there. 

«Well, well,» Martin exclaimed. «I’m afraid the host 
will think we had schemed to assault his house together.» 

«No, my friends, no!» Tare said, coming in with a 
fagot of dry fire-wood. 

«May everybody have a full house of guests just as 
Tare had during the war!» Nezir said. 

«Just as much as everybody else. .. ,» Tare murmured 
in a low voice and took the place of the host by the fire, 
facing Martin. Following the greetings which are exchan- 
ged usually on such occasions and having rolled a cigarette 
from Tare’s tobacco-box, the conversation seemed to slac- 
ken. Martin, who drew at the cigarette slowly now and 
then, shaking off the ash on the stone slabs of the fire 
place, looked at the leaping tongues of flame, smiling to 
himself. He seemed to be completely absorbed in the imag- 
ination of something distant and gay. Nezir, on the contra- 
ry, drew at his cigarette with thirst, shortening it by a 
finger-nail’s length at every draw, puffing out clouds of 
smoke before his face. Tare, seated with crossed legs, his 
knees shooting up like big forks, seemed to be sitting on 
pins and needles, though he was in his own house. The 
visit of the secretary and of this young man, with whom 
he had exchanged some far from kind or friendly words 
the night before, could not be without any purpose. He 
received them properly, just as the custom of the coun- 
try had it, but he felt that soon there would be a quarrel 
between them. Presently, he was telling himself that 
this young man had brought the secretary along in order 
to induce him, the disobedient Tare, to follow them, 
Tare who had the courage of speaking out his mind. 

Agron could hardly suppress the cough which 
rose to his chest by the strong heavy-smelling tobacco, the 
equal of which he had never smoked. He was surprised 
to find that Tare was younger and less rash, even a bit 
confused. in comparison with the impression he had the 
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night before when he hhad regarded Tare as a shrewd 
man, well near his old age which by itself makes people 
seem less trustful and less resilient, too. This sudden si- 
lence, like a sky overcast with low heavy clouds, became 
unbearable for Agron at first. Not because his nerves were 
weaker, but because he was a bit more hot-tempered. He 
took the furtive gloomy glances which Tare gave him for 
a silent reproach to his address. He thought that Tare 
had taken offence at his disbelief and at the incident of 
the night before which had developed into a quarrel. Agron 
expressed his impatience to break the silence, with the 
most ordinary phrase that crossed his mind. 

«Yours is a strong tobacco!» he said crushing the ci- 
garette on the hearth. 

«This tobacco is meant for men and for the brave!» 
Tare said. 

Agron blushed at the stinging hint. 

«Tare is revenging himself,» he thought. 

These words, which Tare had let out so carelessly, 
seemed to bear the seed of offence. Therefore, Martin who 
had believed in Tare’s kindness at first, sided with Agron 
now. 

«Agron is a worthy man, for that!» he said. «He’s 
young, of course, but he’s shown his mettle several times.» 

«Manhood and bravery are tested in the heat of war! 
Tare said. 

«Not only in war, though he’s shown himself quite 
able in firing his rifle properly on the border against the 
diversionist bands. Manliness is shown in times of danger, 
in times when one’s courage is called for to overcome ob- 
stacles and when you overcome them,» Martin said. 

«Above all, one’s manliness is tested when it comes 
to conquer yourself,» Nezir said. 

«What’s the use of conquering yourself?» Tare said in 
surprise. 

«There is a great deal of use in it! Suppose, evil in- 
tentions get hold of you and urge you to envy your neigh- 
bour’s property, or to get rich through crooked deals... 
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Then, he who is honest and manly can put it down, can 
vonquer his urges and keep to his honest road. Isn’t that 
so?» Nezir sad. 

«Had we been made uf that stuff, Nezir my brother, 
we would have seen better days ever since the Italians 
were making war on the Greeks and Kasem went about 
digging out the corpses or in search of the unburied sol- 
diers to take their watches, purses or to pull out their 
gold teeth. But our hearts could not put up with such 
nasty deeds. Instead we collected ammunition cases, lost 
rifles and hid them under our roofs.» 

«The weapons you hid there were pointed to the ene- 
my,» Agron said. «You could not do better!» 

«They couldn’t,» Martin nodded. «Those who enriched 
themselves by such dirty ways were the scum and 
garbage of the earth. But they were few. Compared with 
the whole people they are like chaff to the large heaps 
of clean wheat in the threshing ground. But the patriotic 
peasants, like you and the rest, knew what to do. They 
took up arms and went up there in the mountains when 
the Party sounded the war call, they shed their blood, 
they saw their houses burned down, they went through 
prisons and concentration camps. For freedom does; not 
come of itself!» 

«I know that, my friend,» Tare said. «Why remind 
me of all that? Why do you seek to take my flank? Hit 
me straight, for this is how I can understand it! Here is 
Nezir, harping on this same string since day-break. He was 
not at the meeting last night, but someone must have con- 
vinced him that I spoke against the line of the Party. Noth- 
ing less!» 

«But is there a man on earth to convince you?» Nezir 
said. 

«Truth alone can convince me. If you speak the truth, 
can you be against the line of the Party, comrade Martin?» 

«What sort of truth are you speaking about? There 
are great truths and small truths. Before saying for sure 
that you are speaking the truth about something, you 
must know it thoroughly.» 
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«I don’t seem to have it quite clear, my friend! I am 
speaking about a plain truth which is known by everybody, 
such as for example the question of the grain dues we 
must hand in, about which I quarrelled last night with 
this young man.» 

«I am speaking also about that same truth. Now, 
let’s come back to that question of the great and small 
truth. I’ll tell you what happened to one of our comrades 
working in the procurement sector when he went to the 
villages near the marsh. He went there to collect beans 
about two months ago. Beans grow pretty well on those 
parts and we knew that there were plenty there, but the 
peasants would not hand the dues in. 

«Some peasants had formed a bloc and nothing could 
induce them to sell the beans to the state. They said to 
our comrade: 

‘Can you tell us, why must we sell our beans to you 
at fourty-five leks per kilo, when we can as well sell 
them in the market at ninety leks? Do you take us for 
fools?’ 

’No, my good men, we know you are clever,’ he says 
to them. ’You may sell them at that price, but the small 
merchants who will buy it from your wholesale, will for 
sure put it to market in March at a higher price. You see? 
But, do you think that the worker has a purse to buy 
the beans at that high price?’ 

"Why, what does it matter to us’ they said. 

"It does, for the state sells to you the cotton cloth, 
and the kerosene at the same price it does to the worker,’ 
he says. "Therefore, you, too, must sell the beans to the 
state so that it could charge reasonable prices for it, so 
that life does not become expensive.’ 

’Come on, how could we sell it for a song?’ the pea- 
sant says. It’s like giving it away! And you, what have 
you given me free of charge?’ 

At this, our comrade let fly at him: 

"How dare you say that? What have we given you?! 
You were landless and we gave you land, all this plain. 
Here once mosquitoes used to suck your blood and the 
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yellow waters were drowning you, we drained the marsh 
and turned it into a fertile field for you. You went bare- 
footed and now you have got moccassins. You were living 
in a shack now you have built a stone house. And you still 
have the cheek to ask: What we have given you!’ 

«Of course, it was true that the peasant could profit 
twice as much by selling his beans to the market, but com- 
pared with that great truth about the land and the con- 
cern of the state for everyone’s welfare, the small truth 
withters away! That’s what has happend!» 

Tare moved with nervous uneasiness on the sheep 
hide, where he had been sitting, urged the fire which 
even without so doing was blazing in the fireplace. 

«I'll bring in the low round table. Some raki and 
some pickles. With what we have got,» he said in a meak 
voice as though afraid that they might refuse. 

«We've got time enough for the raki,» Martin said. 
«You'd better sit now that the conversation got going so 
well.» 

«All right,» Tare said half-heartedly offering his to- 
baccobox again. «... I know it, my comrades...» he added. 

«What?» Nezir urged him. 

«I know that the state cares about the welfare of the 
people. However, when I haven’t got anything to give, 
what shall I give? The bread of my children? Or the 
maize I’ve put aside for seed? What shall I do then, bask 
in the sun?» 

«Why are you so sure that they haven't got any- 
thing?» Agron said with dismay seeing that Tare was not 
giving in even now. 

«Because I live here, not beyond the sun, and I know 
what’s going on here!» 

«Are you speaking about yourself or the others? 
We are bickering like fighting cocks here. Isn’t it strange 
that, he speaks as though he has measured the threshing 
ground of the peasants and knows the inside of their 
granaries ?» 
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«Wait a minute, wait a minute, my friend!» Tare 
retored in the same indignant tone. «What’s the good 
of it? Do you know that the honest are always getting 
the worse for their honesty? When the threshing grounds 
were measured, all the acoundrels, all those who 
have become used to stealing, concealed their harvest. 
Now that the amount of dues is fixed according to the 
area of land, devil knows how much land they concealed 
when their sown fields were measured.» 

«There, you have hit the nail on the head. That’s 
what you should have said,» Agron interrupted him im- 
patiently. «Speak out and strike on the head those that 
conceal their harvest and lie. Why should you speak in 
such alarming terms, lumping them all together, as though 
all the peasants are not able to pay their dues?» 

«] do,» Tare said. «I can say that, but I have some 
more to say, some very bitter words, too. Now, look at this 
Nezir here!» 

«Leave me alone!» Nezir interrupted him gloomily. 
«Look here!! Don’t you become an obstacle with your 
words. You impede the affairs of the state. Do you 
know that you are becoming the main prop for all those 
whose granaries are jammed with grain, and even for 
those who have buried their grain underground? Leave 
Nezir alone, he’s got a tongue to speak for himself!» 

«No, I’m not going to leave you alone! Because it’s 
for you and for that lonely old woman Haxhire with her 
two plots of land down the valley which do not grow 
even millet that I’m quarrelling. She has declared them 
for registration and now they come for the dues. How 
can I put up with this?» 

«Drop this talk now if you want to be friends with 
me,» Nezir said with determination and rose to go. 

Surprised at this turn of the conversation, Martin 
looked now at one then at the other, unable to make 
out anything from their red faces. He could realize 
that Tare with his straight-forward character, which some- 
tumes grew into a stubborn pride, wanted to speak di- 
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rectly from the shoulder, but it was Nezir’s turn now to 
desist from it, precisely the same Nezir who had come 
to his friend’s at daybreak enraged at what he had heard 
about Tare. Obviously, there was a secret between them 
which Nezir did not want to disclose. Martin decided that 
it was better not to touch that sore wound now. Respect 
for the secrecy of the others’ feelings is always better 
than curiousity about their nakedness. Perhaps it was his 
silence, precisely when they were expecting him to dig 
and inquire into everything, that made the deepest im- 
pression in Tare’s mind, which even without that was 
in great unrest. He did not control his temper any longer. 

«I will tell them, my friend, I will! And you stop 
your ears if you don’t want to listen. I will tell them 
just as I would have told it my brothers, and let it 
remain here now if you don’t want to make it the talk 
of the village. Here, my brothers, Nezir, this man, has 
handed in as much grain as Latif Hysa and Xhezo Bregu 
who have the fat of the land. Do you know that he has 
not a single quintal of grain left in his granary? And that 
he’s got five mouths to feed?» 

«How’s that? Why?» said Martin, taken aback py 
the suddeness of the revelation. 

«It’s because Nezir is poor and a genuine communist! 
It’s because the moment the bill of dues comes he pays 
it, the next bill comes and he pays it again.» 

«But why so?» Martin insisted. «Perhaps there isa 
mistake in the bills. We have had such cases before. But 
we must put them right.» 

«Oh, no... why listen to him at all?» Nezir said with 
dissatisfaction. «He’s going a little too far! My bills came 
to me quite in keeping with the fields I have registered. 
If Tare and I and the likes of us do not give the grain, 
who else will give?» 

«Oh, chuck it how! Open your heart!» said Tare. 
«Why don’t you confess that you went so far as to declare 
all the fields you have had for ages, the good fat land 
and the lean stony fields, even those which do not yield 
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a handful of harvest, those which at the scratch of the 
ploughshare bring up stones and pebbles? What grow there 
besides bramble for donkeys? Why don’t you say that?» 

Tare found the silence of his own friend quite in- 
comprehensible. He had grown angry at it, and every 
time he asked a question he would strike the fire tongues 
against the slabs of the fire-place. This rasping, vibrating 
refrain of iron and stone imparted to the conversation an 
out of place but nevertheless pleasant humourous turn, 
like a gay gleam of bright flashing light in the midst of 
thundering clouds marking the beginning of their dis- 
persal. His head bent low over his chest, Nezir hid his 
face behind the cigarette smoke, which was his old habit 
whenever he found himself in a tight spot. But then, he 
could no longer put up with it. 

«It’s because I’m ashamed of myself, my good friend! 
Are you so dense as not to understand it? I’m ashamed 
of myself, of having been so greedy. The peasant never 
says enough when it comes to this blessed land. That’s 
why I declared all those fields including even the stony 
strips. Serve me right! And now, if you want to have 
me still in your company, let’s put an end to this talk.» 

«If it’s like that... ,» Agron said before he had known 
it, and with an extraordinary feeling of surprise he rolled 
his eyes towards Nezir and Tare only to rest his gaze on 
Martin’s face which was the scene of a gay show of flic- 
kering light. Or was it his unrestrained inner flame? 

«There is no doubt about it!» Tare said. «That’s why 
I opposed you last night, my son, with that foolish stub- 
borness of mine. Don’t you believe me?» he added with 
surprise seeing that no one was making an answer. 

«If not you, whom else are we going to believe?» 
said Martin. «However, it is not bad to be avid for land 
and more livestock. Ours is a poor young state and we 
must produce everything for ourselves because nobody 
gives anything at all to you just for your fine eyes. Besi- 
des, it’s not in our blood to go begging. We would rather 
die than beg. What’s the essence and the advantage of the 
new ordinance to the peasant? That’s why the state urges 
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you to break new land, to sow more, to raise more live- 
stock. If you have five sheep, increase them to twenty if 
you Can.» 

«Don’t we risk being labled kulaks that way, com- 
rade Martin?» Tare said with doubt. | 

«No, far from that! If we extend the area of cultiva- 
ted land, the number of livestock, tomorrow when we 
unite in cooperatives — for this is the road leading the | 
peasant to socialism — we do not join the cooperative 
with a bony team of oxen and a mangy goat, but just as 
we expect it from the free and thrifty peasant to whom 
the state has given the land and says: Produce for our- 
self and for the others! That’s what we must say about 
the new ordinance and nothing else, my dear Tare! For 
if we cast doubt about our present advantage from the 
new system, willy-nilly, we play into the hands of the 
kulak. It is only the kulak who sees the state ordi- 
nances with hostility. And when he is unable to sow the 
seed of enmity, he seeks to sow the seeds of doubt about 
it.» 

«You've delt me roundly,» Tare said gloomily and 
sadly as though the ceiling had come to rest on his shoul- 


ders. 

«Why ?> 

«Because it was me who said that: what’s our pre- 
sent advantage!» 

«Your tongue jumped before your mind, I believe,» 
Martin laughed. «Because you did not see beyond your 
own nose, did you?» 

«No, my friend, it’s not because the tongue spoke be- 
fore the mind! This young man here did explain things 
quite clearly. But the thing is that we have got a thick 
jagged head which needs a large heavy chisel to polish!» 

«Never mind. We'll straighten things out,» said Mar- 
tin. «We have run out of bread grain, we are in great 
need. And without you, the poor peasants, we cannot 
make a move. We, the townspeople, cannot discover the 
hidden grain without your help. However, together with 
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you, we can work it pretty well. For, even if you have 
very little left, you are willing to share it with the town 
worker, if we call on you to do so.» 

Of course, we shall!» Nezir said. 

«Shall I bring here that blessed drop of raki now? 
Our throats have gone dry already,» Tare said with joy. 

«Bring it and quick!» Agron said restlessly. 

«Js it any good. Should take some of my own?» Nezir 
said. 

«Yours!? Do you think it worth drinking, that raki 
of yours? It smells of burned dross.» On this subject Tare 
was unwavering and severe. «My raki is the first drop of 
the cauldron. Wild plum, twice distilled. It can raise 
a criple to his feet.» 

At noon they rose to leave. Tare was a bit displeased 
pecause they hadn’t stayed for dinner, but Martin promi- 
sed to visit him some other day. Tare saw them off to 
the turn of the road. Some children were sliding on slad- 
ges down a slope. making a real din. 

«How Id like to go on a sledge, too,» Agron said, 
now a bit tipsy with the drink. Sometimes, I feel an 
urge to act as a child, comrade Martin,» he said. «Is this 
immaturity ?» 

«Not really! I feel like that sometimes,» Martin said. 
«Especially when I am happy.» 

«Really ?» 

«Yes!» 

«What does this mean? Perhaps, both of us are still 
unripe, aren’t we?» 

«On the contrary! It means that we still recall our 
childhood with longing. It is said that a grown-up al- 
ways retains in himself something from his own childhood. 
Both of us, we were born in the country with cold winter 
plenty of snow. Sliding on a sledge has been our only 
entertainment in winter, that’s why the desire lives so 
long with us...» 

«Well said, really... You know so much!» said the 
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young man, now overflowing with frankness. «Today,» he 
added, «everything went so well! When we set out, I did 
not believe that it could have gone so well. Sure, comrade 
Martin will give a sound thrashing to that poison-tongued 
cur until he is unable to raise his back, I was saying to 
myself.» 

«The poor peasant cannot become a= running-dog 
of the kulak, Agron. He hates the kulak, After all, it is 
not today that he knows the kulak. He has known him 
long ago when he used to work for him as hired labour. 
Only some slavish-hearted peasant, who has got tied 
to the kulak through the links of interest, can follow him.» 

«Today we’ve done it, my word of honour as a com- 
munist...», Agron could not help boasting in triumph, 

«Oh come now, come... let’s not get so big over 
it, my brother, for today we had the table laid for us,» 
said Martin plunging his fist between the young man’s 
shoulders which gave a dry-wood sound at the hit. 


«By whom?» 
«Just by that Nezir, the rank-and-file communist of 
the village who was at Tare’s since daybreak.» 
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By noon of the next day the members of the agitation 
team, two members of the village council and the com- 
mission for the payment of dues, had been worn with the 
long teadious conversations which they repeated over and 
over more or less in three ways. The faces of the peasants, 
who were called to explain why they had not yet handed 
in their dues and when they were going to hand them in, 
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were different, but the answers were more or less the 
same. 


«I'll hand it in one of these days, when the road is 
clear and the pack animals can pass through.» 

«Wait and see... till next spring, we might get any- 
thing left for the government, otherwise I'll be at a loss.» 

«Of course, I would rather give, but I can’t help, I 
haven’t got anything...! If you want it I’ve got some 
oat, rye and some barley, too. May be they’ll take it 
instead of maize.» 

The last to be called in were the two kulaks of Buj- 
géz. Nazif, with his usual downcast expression, croushing 
on a bench in the corridor, had been waiting his turn for 
an hour. It was cold there. He seemed to notice nobody, 
keeping his eyes to the ground. And though stiff as a 
motionlessness cripple, he spied on and _ listened to 
everything going on round him. Judging from the expres- 
sions of the peasants’ faces going in and out of the room, 
which varied from calmness to confusion or dismay, he 
could guess how things were getting on. Unfortunately, 
things had taken a bad turn for him. Most of them came 
out very calmly and with a firm expression, like people 
who have got rid of a tantalizing suspense and, once it 
was buried away, they felt a breath of fresh air and 
could turn their thoughts to other matters. The young- 
sters from the town were faring well. Nazif had already 
handed in his part of the dues and now, according to his 
surmise they had called him for more surplus grain. He 
had made up his mind to say that he was going to give 
an additional quintal of maize, taking it from the mouth 
of his own children, provided that later on they would 
be merciful and never harrass him any more. «For I am 
a poor man, too, and some day or other the people’s power 
will remember about my obedience and readiness to give,» 
he thought. 

This was part of the maize harvested the year before 
last, which he had gathered to the granary while still 
moist. It was a bit musty. He had dried it  hasitily 
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by the fire and the must had dried off, however he was 
sure that its flour would be bitter, because the must had 
gone deep into the heart of the grain. «After all, it would 
not have gone to waste in my house, for I would mix it 
with cabbage and feed the pigs with it,» he thought. 

The next kulak was Kaso with one eye, a mulish- 
headed miser who gave something only under threats, 
and that not without curses and imprecations. Nazif knew 
that Kaso, who had inhereted his property from his 
father, who had been shot in action in Vokaz in a clash 
between the Ballists and the partisans, was a dense fellow, 
whose mind worked on nothing but how to devour every- 
thing coming to his hand with his wolfish greed. Some- 
times he though that Kaso was so blockish as to fail 
to grasp the meaning of this new situation after he had 
been declared a kulak. He even regarded it an honour 
to have been set apart from the rest of the village. Only 
when he was denounced at the meetings, and reminded 
of his father and when they put him to a corner, did 
he collect himself and think of his own state and of 
what was happening. 

So far Kaso had failed to appear. Sure enough he 
would not come at all. Though Nazif scorned him and 
was aware that Kaso’s stubborness was grist to his own 
mill — for it occupied them with Kaso while leaving him 
alone — deep in his heart and without ever admitting 
it loudly to himself, Nazif envied the other’s recklessness. 
However, to the others he said with regret that the prison 
was crying for Kaso long ago. 

Nazif did not catch sight of the party secretary, who 
was said to have had his dinner the day before nowhere 
else but at Tare’s. 

«It’s clear that he is an important man, and his rank 
does not allow him to deal with everyone separately,» 
Nazif mused over, «that’s why he lays his trap to the 
leading ram of the flock.» 

The last to go into and come out of that office was 
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Kasém Jalliu, Mulla Kamberi’s nephew, flushed like a 
cock’s comb. 

Kasém cast him a glance which seemed to say «I can’t 
help it...» 

Upon coming out, Kasém had the door slammed al- 
most on his face, having hardly time to make away. Hat- 
less, melting. snow on his gray hair, Tare rushed into the 
room like the storm-wind. 

«Can’t you see where you step, you swine?» Tare 
swore as though it were not himself who slammed the 
door like that. 

«Allah... Allah... what sort of people!» Kasém Jalliu 
murmured and stepped out of the room. 

Tare had been dazzled at the whiteness of the snow 
and did not notice Nazif at once, taking him for a black 
bundle on the bench. He rubbed his eyes, and with his 
legs wide apart, put his hands on the hips. 

«Look, look! Who is it I see! And I was seeking you 
high and low!» Tare exlaimed loudly. 


«Why?» Nazif asked under his breath, whispering 
at himself. «This is not the right man to pick a quarrel 
with.» 

«You'll learn it soon. Stay there!» he said and went 
inside without, knocking. 

Nazif had an ill bidding, and in order to calm him- 
self he stood up pacing the corridor. This helped him 
to shake his stiff legs a bit. There wasn’t anyone in the 
corridor and the door was shut. He cocked up his ears 
to listen to what was being said inside. But it wasn’t 
necessary to exert himself, because soon Tares’ voice, 
harsh and loud, was heard distinctly. 

«You can’t know what’s happened to me, my friends!» 
Tare was saying breathlessly. «Something so unbeliava- 
ble that can send anyone’s mind reeling! You’ll be ama- 
700 b> 

«What’s it?» Nazif heard voices and chairs moving. 

«Just let me tell it from the beginning, otherwise 
you can not get the kick out of it! By the way, one of 
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my kitchen chimney-tops had collapsed with the heavy 
snow and today, seeing that it was not snowing and that 
it would be warm, I decided to repair it. In the outskirts 
of the village there are some ruins of the houses that were 
burned down during the war. I took a shovel, a pick and 
an iron bar. I said to myself: Now that I’ve decided to 
repair the chimney-top, I should do it properly. So, I must 
go to the ruins to get some good slabs. And so I did. By 
guess-work, following the ruined walls, I marked a spot, 
where the chimney ought to have been. I cleared the 
snow away and began to remove the stones.» 

Nazif held his breath on the other side of the door. 
Those inside did not seem to have time to spare for such 
long yarns. 

«Cut it short, Tare!» Nezir’s voice was heard. «You 
know our tummy is crying for a bite!» 

«You want it short? All right! So digging for slabs 
as I was, I came to a spot covered with the slabs. I thought 
I had been digging in the courtyard of the house when 
the iron bar gave a sound of hitting something hollow... 
and. . .». 

Nazif could not listen any more to it. His ears were 
buzzing wildiy like they were going to burst and felt weak 
about his knees. He could not tell how he managed to 
crawl up to the bench where he had been sitting before, 
or how he sat there. He took his temples in his palms 
and began to press and rub them with his thumbs. The 
first thing that occurred to him was to escape. 

«They didn’t call me in, why should I wait so long...» 

However, he collected himself and before long he had 
strength enough to tip his head so violently that his neck 
cracked; he clenched his teeth tightly with hatred. He 
had to suffer it. 

Someone appeared at the doorstep and called his 
name. He stepped unsteadily dragging his feet like they 
were logs. He was pale, his lips tight with stubborness. 
His face had assumed the usual sad and entreating look 
and he was sure that his voice would not betray him. 
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Those sitting in the room exchanged glances as if asking 
each other who was to begin. A stoutly built young man 
dressed in a white sweater, sitting beside Nezir Potka, 
broke the silence. 

«Comrade Tare has just informed us that he has 
discovered a dug-out in the ruins, finding eight metal 
barrels full of wheat. Do you know anything about it?» 

«No,» he answered dryly. «I don’t know anything.» 

«Tare says that it is your wheat.» 

«It’s not mine,» he insisted. Why do you have doubts 
only about me? It’s like that story: Who makes the bad 
cakes? The young bride only!» 

Nazif was boiling with rage inside him but still ma- 
naged to control his temper by dint of some strange will- 
power. Yet he felt that, however hard he tried, he could 
not control himself totally and that he had lost his usual 
prudence and calm manner which he needed so badly 
now. 

«Poor bride!» one of them teased him. 

«We doubt because in our village you alone have had 
such barrels,» Nezir said. «They are of the sort of Italian 
barrels which were left behind from the time of the 
last war.» 

«I admit I had them, but I sold them. You are un- 
justly mixing me in that affair! Tell me of one who did 
not take such stuff which remained about here after 
the war? Have you really marked down everyone who 
has and who hasn’t got them?» 

«Where did you sell them?» asked Agron. 

«In the market.» 

«You cannot catch this old bird with chaff,» said 
Tare, who, to everyone’s surprise, had been listening pa- 
tiently. «However, you can pull my eyes out if it’s not 
you who hid them! Ah... what an old fox you are, Nazif. 
You knew it was coming to this! Admit it or not they’ll 
be taken all the same. And, of course, it is better for you 
lo deny it.» 

«It’s not true!» Nazif said calmly, now mastering 
himself better. «It’s painful to part with one’s property! 
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Show it to the village, perhaps it’s owner might claim it. 
Who knows what the short-sighted wretch has thought 
when he hid it! As for me I have handed in my dues 
so I don’t have to hide my wheat away.» 

«We'll set up an inquiry,» said Agron. «The act of 
hiding grain is condemned by law.» 

Nazif shrugged his shoulders. 

«We've seized a large pork barrel, haven’t we, Na- 
zif?» said Tare already reconciled with this situation and 
not without a silent bragging. «There are about fifteen 
quintals.» 

«What was that?» one of the young men of the team 
said in surprise. 

«Pork barrel,» said Tare. 

«I think this means smuggled goods,» Nazif explai- 
ned as though he had nothing to do with the matter. 

«Pork barrel, pork barrel...,» he laughed. «I'll send 
word to the comrades in towns! We’ve seized pork barrel 
in wheat. They will split their ribs with laughter.» 

«We have no time for jokes,» said Agron and bec- 
koned towards Nazif, who was raising his hands, as 
though he were among friends. 

«Why have you called me here?» said he. «If you’d 
like to see my receipts, here they are,» and produced his 
purse. 

«We know that you are in order, we know that. 
But we've called you for something else,» said the chair- 
man of the village people’s council. 

«I’m hearing!» 

«How many dynyms was it when your fields were 
measured ?» 

«Why ask me? You’ve got it in your own ledgers. 
You measured it yourselves, and I did not say a word 
about it. Even when you marked it for best quality soil 
I did not say a single word. ’You’ll suffer it on your 
back, Nazif,’ I said to myself, ’and it serves you right. 
Suffer it till you absolve your sins’. And so did it happen. 
The dues were allotted according to the quality of soil. 
And I paid my dues to the letter.» 
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«Come now, don’t play the saint with us,» said the 
chairman, Something’s coming up wrong now. Some have 
lied about the area of their fields, declaring less than they 
have in fact. But we’ll certainly learn about it in spring 
time, after the thaw. We’ll measure every plot of land 
one by one. We called you here to be quits with you, to 
warm you beforehand. So, you’d better don’t add to the 
load of your sins. We know that your fields are more than 
what the ledgers say.» 

«If you’ve got more undeclared fields, tell us. You’ll 
pay the obligation, the amount of grain for the surplus 
land and that settles it.» 

«I don’t know anything about that. You yourselves 
saw it and wrote it down. There, weren’t you among them, 
chairman, and that Zenel who’s sitting at that corner 
and says not a single word?» 


«Of course, we were there,» said Zenel, pale as 
though he had gone sleepless all those nights. «But at 
that time many things were done in a hurry because 
things couldn’t wait and some mistakes might have been 
made in the number of dynyms, and even entire fields 
might have gone unregistered.» 

«You know, we are simple folk, without any school- 
ing we can hardly sign our name. I don’t know to have 
any other land than that.» 

Beads of sweat tricled down his face. Anger and ha- 
tred were again getting the upper hand over him, and he 
was losing his former submissive manners. 

Outside, when the cold wind dried his sweat and the 
dazzling gleam of snow-crystals gave him a sharp blind- 
ing pain in his eyes, he was stunned at once as though 
thunder-stricken. He could not find the track leading ho- 
me. So many terrible things had come to pass within that 
short span of time. They had discovered his hidden wheat 
und he had denied it. They had threatened that they 
would measure his fields again and he had denied his 
own land... 

«I ought to have been more patient,» he whispered. 
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«{ should have said: Anything might happen... at this 
moment, I don’t know anything for sure... May the will 
of the state be done! I shall obey...» 

Never in his life had he been at such a loss! Not even 
when they dubbed him a kulak. 

«Next spring they are going to measure the land 
again,» he murmured. «They are going to measure my 
fields again! My God! May the coming spring never see 
them alive! May they be ruined to their foundations and 
be dispersed to the four winds!» 


13. 


Martin was not able to go to Vokaz where he had 
decided to pay a visit during the last days of his stay 
in the countryside. He was informed that a comrade of 
responsibility from the Central Committee, had come to 
town, so he went to meet him. 

Ten days had passed. The agitation teams, the com- 
munists of the whole zone, the people’s councils, the 
commissions of dues, and the collectors carried on their 
work. A fresh wind was blowing about the question of 
bread grain, an optimistic wind. What had seemed unat- 
tainable, was being attained. Indeed, not so quickly as they 
would have liked. However, the ice had been broken and 
the waters were running. In several villages they had 
discovered buried wheat. In Bujgéz, besides the wheat 
found in the ruins which were claimed by nobody, in Kaso 
Qorri’s sheep pen they dicovered bute-fulls of wheat, too. 
Some peasants, with whom Martin was travelling 
from Bujgéz to Boras, told him how it had been disco- 
vered. The peasants were sending their grain to the 
warehouse. The track was fresh on the snow and some- 
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times the mules went up to their bellies into it. They had 
a hard time to pull them out by unloading and tugging 
them so violently by the briddles that the poor beasts’ 
heads were pulled out of shape. 

A squint-eyed peasant, the defect imparting a 
shrewd look to his face, told him how they had tumbled 
on Kaso’s hidden grain. Martin had heard the story the 
night before, but seeing that the peasant’s fancy was 
adding freely to the event, did not interrupt his story. 

«Up and down till we were run off our feet... ru- 
shing here and there like horses on the _ threashing 
ground, turning the front yard of the house upside down 
but there was no trace of it to be found for the worse of 
our labour! Kaso followed at our heels shooting his single- 
eye glance like a screw. And he had the bloody sharp 
tongue to tease us! 

‘Come on, hurry boys, take up shovels and clear the 
snow in the garden; I swear on my head, it’s there I’ve 
buried, it,’ he would tease us. 

It was a scene to see him laugh when Tare found 
a freshly dug spot which had turned into mud with 
melting snow. 

"Here, my boys, here,’ Tare puffed up steam as he 
went at it with his pick. 

«And what do you think did we find there? His dead 
dog! Puh! It smelt rot. We were dropping with fatigue 
and anger. We went into the cellars and the barn several 
times, pushing our forks into the hay. But to no use. 
Then Nezir had an idea: 

«Where are you butes for the plums?» he asked. 

«There, you blind!’ Kaso says. ’In the cellar, don’t 
you see them?» 

«But there are only five of them?» 

«I had ten, but I sold some,» Kaso says and faltered 
a bit over the words. ’I had to fell some plum-trees and 
so the butes, were no use.» 

«We don’t remember to have seen anyone loaded 
with butes, do we, my friends?» 

«Find them yourselves then!» Kaso tells us in a 
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rage. «I have filled them with wheat and hid them in 


the garden. Didn’t I tell you!» 

And then we rose hell about it. Up and down, till 
Tare said: 

«Let’s have another look in the sheep pen...». 

The peasant went on spinning his yarn for some 
time and in great detail, but Martin grew tired and 
did not heed him any more. 

The roads to Boras were lined with droppings and 
hardened by the hooves of pack animals. It was two 
days since the sky had cleared up to a spring-like blue, 
and the frost had set in. The dazzling reflexes of the snow 
were piercing the eye. The long period of frost thickened 
the upper crust of snow, turning it into an endless road on 
which one could easily walk without fear of sinking. 
Martin parted with the peasants and took the short cut to 
the warehouse. Its gate was wide open. Some animals, 
their heads digging into the feeding bags, could be seen in 
the courtyard. 

Though in a hurry, and itching to go back to town 
as soon as possible, he could not help looking up the 
warehouse. And this not so much to learn about the 
rate of the handing-in of the bread grain during those 
ten days, for he had a fair idea of that, as to come to 
know and to speak eye to eye with the warehouse- 
keeper of Boras, whose name he had heard very often 
in the course of those days, mentioned for good and for 
bad. 

From a distance he spied the young man coming up 
to the entrance to see off two peasants, who, apparently 
were the owners of the animals in the courtyard, and 
then turned abruptly and disappeared inside without 
noticing Martin coming down the steep slope towards 


the warehouse. 
In the courtyard, the snow was stone-hard. The 


animals and men had smeared it so much that no trace 
had remained of its former whiteness. But for some 
steps cut into its icy crust to prevent slipping, it could 
be taken for dark soil. 
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Bending over sums which he was doing with some 
difficulty, Atmir felt the presence of the other man only 
when he blocked the light coming into the room from 
the door. During the last month he had grown lean and 
pale as though languishing with illness. He felt a sort 
of inexplicable weakness which he could hardly over- 
come. 

«How are things going on in these parts?» Martin 
said stretching his hand. 

«Not bad, comrade secretary,» he said rising. «They 
seem to be moving, but there is still much to be done. 
If the frost keeps on and the roads grow hard, there will 
be more to come.» 

«Are you working here alone?» 

«There are two of us together with the cashier. But 
now he’s gone to the shed to fill the rakes of the cattle.» 

«Why, have you got any here?» he asked in surprise. 

«There are about sixty dry cows for the butcher. 
The peasants have brought them to pay their meat dues 
with before the snow-fall.» 

«But why had you to keep them here?» 

«Those of the procurement came for them after the 
first snow-fall, but the poor animals were so skinny 
und many of them would have perished on the way to the 
slaughterhouse. I sent word to comrade Miti to let them 
here during this winter because our sheds are big. He 
agreed. We had mown some grass ourselves, and added 
some other fodder, so that. ..». 

«And are you going to keep them all alive through 
this winter?» 

«There is no doubt about it; my only fear is that they 
might lose some flesh if the winter happens to last 
longer than usual. So far they have recovered a bit and 
have even put on flesh on their bones. They look like 
breeding.» 

«I’d like to have a look into the grain warehouse. 
Hlave you time to spare?» Martin asked. 

Atmir nodded in silence. He barred the gate and 
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led him to the rooms. Martin had seen other warehouses, 
but this one stood apart for its order and cleanliness. 
You would not step on a single grain of maize or wheat 
in the corridors, the doorsteps or on the landing to the 
veranda. Perhaps this was quite sufficient to get an idea 
about this young man, about whom Miti Vozari would 
willingly go bail risking his own head. But Martin did 
not wish to part so easily with the young man, though 
he already strengthened the conviction that all com- 
plaints against Atmir came from discontented people. 
However, during the recent control a certain amount 
of maize had been found lacking in his warehause and 
this wanted an explanation. Miti held that this was a 
case of erroneous gauge of moisture, but the finance and 
investigation board would not accept such excuses and 
were likely to carry on their job all the same. It was 
the worry over what might befall him one of those days 
that had been telling on his health and had damped 
his former go. And this was one of the tricks of man’s 
lot, when his life, suspended in the nightmare of inse- 
curity, might well roll down the blind paths of despair. 
Martin was experiencing a painful emotion he had 
never gone through before. He was not yet finding the 
proper word to open this subjest so unwelcome and yet 
indispensible for the young man. He had conceived a 
liking for him ever. since Miti Vozari spoke about 
him precisely that day when «La Damme aux Camelias» 
fainted in his office. And the sympathy was growing 
now as he heard what the young man had been doing 
to keep the cattle through the winter — a thing which 
he had not been ordered to do — or when he noticed 
the decency of the place. The young man was shy and 
a bit timid before him and would never say a word be- 


fore he was asked. 

Meanwhile, the peasants of the Bujgéz village arrived 
and he was left alone in the office. He took off his boots 
and turned his feet to the stove. 

«This fine young man must not be let to waste 
himself,» he decided. The other comrades, with whom he 
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had agreed do travel to town, might well be impatient 
waiting for him, but he could not come and go away from 
this place like an ordinary clerk who is interested in 
some figures and goes through the place perfunctorily. 

Atmir weighed the grain quickly and came back into 
the office to fill the receipts. 

«They have sent for you from the council,» said 
Atmir. «They won’t go before you join them. They have 
even found a horse for you.» 

«Let them load the horse with grain,» he said. «We 
don’t want the grain here, but over there in town.» 

«If it’s got a good hand to drive, the horse might go 
as far as the motor-way, otherwise it is very difficult 
to travel without forming a caravan!» Atmir said. 

«But how should we manage that?» said Martin who 
had thought over it several times. «Do you know how 
they are looking forward to the arrival of this grain 
in town?» 

«The villages nearest to town must have already 
sent some, comrade Martin,» he said with certainty. 

«They must! You are right. If not, wonder what your 
director, Miti, could have contrived. We have let him to 
shoulder this burden as best he can.» 

«He never lets you in the lurch,» Atmir said with 
undisguised admiration. «I know...,» he added involun- 
farily: 

«It’s true,» said Martin. «He knows how to win the 
hearts of people and they, in turn, do their best for him. 
lle has told me something about you, too.» 

«Oh... by-gones,» the young man sighed. «What have 
1 done, after all?» 

«Didn’t you take the fields of the fugitives?» 

«Other peasants would have taken them, why should 
they be afraid? Those fuigitives are busy seeking a hole 
lo save their heads, they cannot start new quarrels 
NOW, . .>» 

«You are mistaken, I dare say. The enemy is savage. 
(Of course, it is not bold enough to face you manly, but 
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it may shoot you from behind a bush; and that you 
must know. You, the men who are entrusted with the 
bread of the people, must watch out...» 

«We don’t let our rifle get rusty, no,» said Atmir. 
«But what can you do to those who shoot at you with 
words and slanders!» 

«I know,» Martin said slowly and calmly. «I’ve 
heard so much about you these days.» 

«I knew they would put the blame on me,» he said 
bitterly. «To tell the truth, comrade Martin, I wonder 
why you are taking so much of your time talking to me!» 

«But you are our own blood, my good fellow!» said 
Martin. «You are not an orfan of the gutter placed here 
just to earn your daily bread. We chose you among so 
many other people. For you are one of those links con- 
necting the country here with the state and, if this link 
is made of weak thread, then woe is us! But we are 
confident that you are not of that stuff; you are different 
— you are really strong! 

«Do you... even after what you have heard?» Atmir 
was breathless, hardly believing his ears. 

«We have heard not only evil about you, but I don’t 
want to speak of your merits now. You are going to open 
your heart yourelf, aren’t you?» 

«The thing is that I am in a mist, comrade Martin. 
I cannot tell what’s happening to me. I keep racking my 
brain: how the devil was it that the maize came off 
shorter than I expected? I cannot find an explanation. How 
can I help desparing then? Here comes the inspector 
for the second time and, hardly has he started his work, 
when he looks daggers at me, like he were sure of having 
found the thief and is impatient to catch him red-handed. 
And why? Just because a couple of complaints have been 

lodged against me.» 

«Who has complained?» 

«Nobody tells me that. If only I knew! Things would 
have been different then. For J too am made of flesh and 
blood, comrade Martin. Of course, I have been rash 
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sometinmes, because I am young but only when they 
have tried to cheat me. This much I admid, but how on 
earth do they say that I have cheated the peasants in the 
weighing scales in order to make up for my theft?» 

«Don’t lose heart! Truth will out. Miti told me that 
the lacking maize is not a great matter. You here have had 
deficits because you gauge moisture merely by sight.» 

«But you cannot explain this to the inspector. He 
won't listen to this. He says that in the procurement 
sector the wolf is always satisfied and the sheep live 
in peace!» 

«We are not so much disturbed by the deficit as 
by the complaints of the people. This is worth desparing.» 

«What people? Who are they, comrade Martin? 
They are driving me mad. Why don’t they come to the 
open to talk every complaint with me? Why do they 
hit in the sly?!» 

«We are going to manage that, too, don’t be sad. 
And if it comes out that they are one of the same lot 
playing in the hands of dirty people, then we must con- 
gratulate you for having been vigilant against those who 
try to trouble the waters. Nevertheless when people com- 
plain, one must turn more rigorously to himself: Have I 
always behaved myself properly with the people as their 
servant, or is it true that sometimes I have acted the 
master over them? And now I must be going and I wish 
I can hear always good news from you!» He said shaking 
the young man by the shoulders as though to waken 
him up. 

Atmir saw him off in silence beyond the gate. Martin 
quickened his pace. 

«How quickly these ten days passed!» the idea 
flashed in his mind. How had been things going in town 
where the wind roamed about the empty grain stores, 
in the town where famine was suspending like an 
invisible threat? And the brunt of this threat was shared 
only by them, a handful of people whom the times had 
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selected and brought to the head of the people whose 
simple sons they were. 

Nothing alarming had happened, of course. Or else, 
he would have learned about it at once. And it could not 
have happend! That’s why they were afoot day and night. 
How had they coped with that extraordinary situation? 
What had other comrades been able to do in the villages 
near the town? How much grain had they sent to town? 
What had Mezin Ajdini and Miti Vozari, Pasho, Kopi, 
Kogo, done in those days when it had snown incessantly? 

And what about them... Donika and _ his mother, 
what were they doing? Did they have a glimpse of the 
threatening cloud sailing over their sky? No, no... Nei- 
ther them, nor the ordinary good people could have had 
such a feeling about that... They must have continued 
calmly their work... 
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All the time the agitation team stayed in Bujgéz, 
Xhezo had disappeared altogether. He returned from the 
flour mill only in the midnight of the second day and had 
a really narrow escape together with the animals. It had 
snown profusely and no trace of the road could be seen. 
He groped about, directing his steps according to the 
elevations formed by snow-covered bushes and hedges. 
He toiled along half of the night in that road which 
normally could be covered in two hours’ time, losing 
the track several times, following the depression of a 
gulley till his eye-lids felt heavy with sleep. He felt the 
sweet whisper of mortal sleep in the snow. It would 
have been a toss-up affair with him altogether had it not 
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been for his gray mule, a nervous and strong animal 
which snorted as it cut the way with its stub- 
borness. In the steep hillside he hung to its tail and, 
thus tied to one another, the animal and the man, drop- 
ping with fatigue and groping in the dark, travelled 
up to a spot where they felt the village scent. The animal 
and the man shook themselves awake at this familiar 
smell of mixed smoke and dunghill. He blocked the bell 
with grass. Ever since fear that he might get lost in the 
wilderness got hold of him, he had let it ring. 

He wound his way along the tracks above the village, 
leading to the threashing grounds. He had no more 
strength left ‘but to say to his wife: «Close the doors! 
Tell everyone who might ask for me that I’ve gone to 
my father-in-law about a matchmaking affair for my 
brother-in-law». And slept like a top till the dusk of the 
day. When he woke up he felt pain in the joints and 
muscles, like one beaten to death. His wife had cooked a 
sweet gourd pie for him, all dripping in butter, and he 
devoured it all himself, licking his fingers. After this, 
though a bit heavy, he felt strong and refreshed and sha- 
ved himself. 

«Are you going to the meeting?» asked his wife as 
she busied herself about him, white and buxom, bare- 
armed as though to coax him. 

«What meeting, you feather-brain!» he flared up. 

«I fancied... seeing you clean shaven,» she said 
inaudibly. 

«Didn’t I tell you not to breathe a single word even 
to the children about me? Have you prattled anything 
about it?» 

«No, no! Never have I done anything at all without 
your bidding!» 

«Oh, nowadays women have got the bit between their 
teeth and going to conferences, too. Was there any chur- 
lish girl here with you?» 

«No, of course not! I never go beyond the door-step, 
you know. They sent for you several times and I spoke 
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to them from behind the gate. Told them you are in 
Mujas at your father-in-law.» 

«This doesn’t sound good to me, no! Indeed, it would 
not have been bad if I took to my heels... but who 
knows? They might have gone there, too. And one can- 
not hide all the time from the eyes of the children and 
they, who knows — they might let the cat out of the 
bag. They cannot. To hell with it...! I wish this secretary 
had gone. Nazif frightened me into this and now I cannot 
find a remedy!» 

Surprised and fightened, his wife looked at him with 
wide open eyes. She had never heard him murmur to 
himself like that. She noticed he was getting old, for 
the fine wrinkles had become deep furrows, and for the 
first time he was far from wanting her, though she was 
going about the house uncovering her legs just to coax 
him while he was inside the house. 

«Listen to me now!» Xhezo said. «Throw a veil over 
your head and steal yourself away to your sister so that 
no one can see you. Tell Nazif to come here late tonight. 
I want to know what’s been happening in the village. 
Tell him to be on the look-out when coming here, We 
don’t want to pay for his sins.» 

It began to snow steadily at night-fall. The village 
lanes were deserted. Nazif came earlier than he was 
expected and found the host at dinner. From the first 
sight Xhezo grew uneasy and was sure that the matters 
were going from bad to worse. Dark and weak, Nazif 
seemed to have been badly done for and looked like a 
ghost coming from the nether world. His eyes alone were 
sparkling as always, but now with the flames of a savage 
hatred he had never seen. Xhezo beconed his wife to 
leave them alone at once, then offered him a glass. 

«Give me the poison, the poison! Have you got any 
raki?» Nazif said absent-mindedly. 

«Hold yourself, my friend. What has happened to 
YOu ?» 

For the first time in his life Xhezo saw himself in a 
higher position than Nazif, patient and cool-headed. 
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«Oh, fire and fire alone can wipe out this thorn- 
bush,» Nazif snapped lowly. 

«Oh, come on now, you must not say that! I’ve told 
you a hundred times over! Besides, you are a clever and 
wise man, my friend! You are not Kaso Qorri who has 
a screw off for that matter!» 

«I know, you speak like that because they haven’t 
taken a pin from you. But me, they dit it for me, they 
ruined me!» 

«What has happened to you? Out with it, damn it!» 
Xhezo was impatient now. 

«Why, don’t you know it?» 

«How can I? You frightened me the day before and 
now I’ve come back like a thief to my own house.» 


«I saved you! If only I had done the same myself 
and gone somewhere!» 


«Where could you? They know you like the bad 
penny.» 

«I would not care....,» Nafiz grumbled, with sudden 
fury. «I wish to God they know me for what I really am 
some day. Then they will learn the sort of bad penny I 
am.» 


«Stop this now...,» Xhezo lowered his voice. «Tell 
me now, what’s happened to you!» 


«They found my wheat, they really did. I had buried 
it in iron barrels to save it from rotting, and hid it among 
the ruins. But Tare, that son of a bitch, he dug it!» 

«Tare?» Xhezo exclaimed as though pricked in a sore 
place. 

«Yes, Tare, that scurrilious beggar who lets his 
tongue free sometimes. And he had it only for show: Here 
I am to defend justice! I come up in defence of old Ha- 
xhire, of the mute Rexhat... But that friend of yours, 
Martin, went to Tare and charmed him, and Tare, the 
feather-brained man he is, turned his sails to the stron- 
ger wind, and now you can hear him snarling at everyone. 
He did not go so hard on me, but at Kaso’s he turned 
the house upside down till he found the wheat.» 
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«What a disaster for you!...» Xhezo sighed. «What 
the duce urged you hide it among the ruins? 

«I just said, the further you hide it from the house 
the better.» 

«When you saw it was lost, why didn’t you deny 
it. It is said that they put you into their black lists if they 
find you have hidden wheat!» 

«Of course, I denied it! Don’t you think that I cowed 
down like a broken horse that cannot find its way! No, 
my friend, not with me. My brain works like a miracle 
and my eye can see into the dense fog, but what can I 
do when I am bound hand and foot!» 

«You look so downcast» Xhezo said thinking: «He’s 
so secret, this devil! You never find his real roots!» 

«I’m downcast because it hurts! It was my property! 
My sweat! My property! And in one moment it went just 
down the drain. And me unable to do anything at all. 
That’s why I am raging and coming here to vent it, to 
pour it out like you were my brother.» 

«Let’s hope this is the worst and the end of it!» Xhezo 
consoled him. «Don’t despair. You are not ruined for 
it. You can make a dry stone pay for you.» 

«There will be a good summer for me too!» 

«What else is happening here?» 

«What else? Aha!» Nazif said maliciously. «The black 
crow is flying over the heads of you others. You who 
have as much as a louse to scratch your heads with, will 
soon have the crow to peck at it, be sure. They said 
there are some rich peasants who have declared less 
land than they really have. In a word, such who have 
lied.» 

«And what are they doing at present?» 

«For the time being they send for you and ask you 
tamely: How much unregistered land have you got?» 

«What if I don’t tell them?» 


«They go and measure it.» 

«How can they at this time of winter? There are 
neither ledgers nor boundary stones to be seen in the 
snow.» 
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«’Course, they are not pressed to measure them now! 
They can wait till the thaw then they are on you like 
crows on a Carrion.» 

«All right, then,» Xhezo said with a sparkle of hope. 
«It’s half of the bad news I expected! This year we cheated 
them with the dues. Next year there is Allah to help!» 

«You seem to get fed up with an empty spoon, my 
poor old chap! They are clever enough to catch you 
with a handful of chaff! They can fill in the forms of dues 
on the spot and tell you: Come on, good old chap, out 
with it now and twice as much you must give now for 
you have lied to the people’s power!» 

«Oh, no,!... Is it... what they said?» Xhezo was 
at a loss and stammered. 

«Even if they didn’t say it, they are able to do 
it.» 

«Of course they can, they can do it... What are we 
to do then? What are you going to do?» 

«I have not hidden so much land as you, however I 
did not tell them anything. We must stand fast because if 
you give them a finger they take your arm. Don’t give 
in, Shout at them. Who knows what may happen. till 
next spring?» 

«Hush, hush... ,» said Xhezo. All blood had drained 
from his face and he was not able for anything. Oh! 
How far below Nazif he saw himself now! Nazif, with 
his shrewdness, Knew what to do, but he didn’t. Nazif 
had strength to hate, while he was scared out of his wits. 
Nazif could escape danger like an eel, while he remained 
like fish out of water. Nazif had hopes, he had only 
fears. And he had no clear idea in his mind besides that 
stubborn desire to save his grain. 

Nazif, hot with the drink, had filled his mouth with 
pickled tomatoes and cabbage, munching with difficulty. 
His eyes were sparkling in a fever and his hand was 
tight on the glass as though he were going to smash 
ity 

«Where should I go now?» said Xhezo almost speak- 
ing to himself. 
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«Wait till they clear off from here. Then go out to 
the village. Only be careful, if you have got any more 
hidden wheat find a place for it. Have you any?» 

«No, no...,» Xhezo had some difficulty in saying 
that. 

«You are not telling me the truth,» Nazif doubted. 
«Aren’t we friends?» 

«I told you I haven’t! You know I sold it in the 
market.» 

«It’s your own business. Perhaps, you are right. Now 
we’ve got so mixed up that... But I confessed that I have 
no other way out. Who knows what might happen to me. 
You are the only one to help my family.» 

«What will happen? Nothing is going to happen», 
said Xhezo rather to calm himself than the other. 

«They might set up an inquiry about those barrels. 
And then there are a couple of things about which I have 
not told you anything yet. And I’m not going to, because 
though you look strong and unyielding, you are not really 
that hard. However, if anything befalls me you must 
know that I’ve hidden another five barrels in Rahas field, 
on the edge of the burned woodland.» 

«How can I find it there?» 

«The field is sown to wheat, but over the dug-out I 
have sown some rhye. I have also thrown some rhye 
seeds along the skirts of the fields just to make believe 
that my seed had been mixed. But in the middle there 
is a patch completely sown with rhye.» 

«Don’t waste your breath, nothing is going to happen 
to you,» Xhezo insisted. 

«May your word fall on Allah’s ears my brother!» 
Nazif said in a drawling voice as though he was singing 
a verset from the Koran. 

When she came to take away the plates, the woman 
found Xhezo with his head hanging on his chest, and 
thought him asleep. But his hand moved mechanically 
and his fingers pulled at the hair of the hide he had 
sat on. He was doing it unconsciusly, in a trance. It 
scared her. 
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«Are you sleeping?» she asked. 

«What? No, no,» he came to himself and stretched 
himself to scare the sleep way. «Things are really bad!» 
said he. «Get some food for me. I’ll soon be off.» 

«Why ?» 

«I must be going.» 

«But tomorrow, tomorrow,» the woman whispered. 

«What tomorrow, you lost sheep, do you want them 
to catch me right at the door? I’ll set out right now.» 

«It’s pitch dark outside.» 

«I don’t care.» 

«It’s snowing...» 

«Let it snow.» 

«The wolves are prowling around...» the woman mut- 
tered. «It’s the beginning of February...» 

«The wolves have got nothing to do with me! They'll 
not be after me! It’s men who are after me, not wolves. 
But Xhezo is not dead. He is alive and strong. When they 
manage to see the other side of the moon, will they see 
my wheat. Get me enough food to go for two days and 
be quick to help me take out the wheat. I’!] load it on the 
mule and take it to Karapano in town.» 

«But why should you make this journey at such a 
night, poor me? The roads and paths are blocked. No 
man or animal has passed them.» 

«If nothing happened to me last night, it means that 
I bear a charmed life... The way to town is longer but 
better to go there than to the Punava flour mill...» 

And thus Xhezo Bregu set out after midnight, his 
bags full of wheat covered with raincloth to protect them 

from moisture. He slapped his mule on its hinds in a 
patting caress, took off its feeding bag and pulled it by the 
briddle. The animal followed its master. It was snowing. 
The traces of the slender hooves of the mule remained 
uncovered for a long time. 
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15. 


Towards daybreak he reached the motor-way. The 
gray mule snorted with joy and hastened along the wide 
track opened by the tyres of cars. The sky was 
clear and the town at the foot of the low bare hills 
winked at him with its pale rare lights. The dawning 
sky over it trembled like a yellow band waving in the 
wind. Xhezo yawned sleepily and felt like taking up a 
calm song now that he was satisfied with his luck. But 
hardly a few words were out through his teeth when 
he stopped suddenly. He was frightened, though he 
knew he was alone, absolutely alone, in this dawn that 
was so long to come, in this quiet plain where only the 
whisper of the wind was heard. It had gone without 
a twitch all the way, and he felt light with joy and quick 
to walk, though he had been travelling for hours. Now 
they might look for him in vain. He was selling the last 
load of wheat which he had set aside for the market. 
They could not go so far as to take away the bread of 
his children, of course not! Nazif might as well tell his 
stories! They would not do such a thing to a middle 
peasant like him. Things were quite different with poor 
Nazif, for he was branded... 

And so, almost treading the clouds with joy, he 
entered the town. For a moment he hesitated whether to 
go directly to Karapano’s shop or to his house. He thought 
it wiser to go to the house at this early hour. He found 
Llazaq just coming out, wrapped in a shawl. Llazaq 
chewed his words because of a swallen tooth. His jaw 
moved sideways as he spoke, as though the bad tooth 
had stiffened half of his face. When he learned that it was 
a matter of wheat and not beans, he stretched his 
arms open saying: 

«B... but you know my b... blessed man! I d... 
d... don’t sell wheat n... n... now! So Id... d... don’t 
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need it now? I can put it nowhere? It’s a risky job that 
wheat t... trade!» 

«Take it. I have nowhere to take it to,» Xhezo 
begged him. «I have not the slightest idea about the 
market. Take it, I'll give it cheap to you.» 

«No, no... Ic... c... can’t p... p... possibly take 
it! I am working on the re... reciprocal market now.» 

«What shall I do with it? It’s not a market day 
either.» 

«Go there, to the ma... market place, sure they will 
sn... snatch it from your hand b... before you know. 
The shop-k...keepers have remained without ration 
c... cards now, all of them. They, the p... p... poor 
fools, the b... big merchants, they are tearing at each 
other’s coats at the b... b... bakeries for bread!» 

Xhezo grunted with dissatisfaction and frightened. He 
had an ill presentiment. 

«This is what these swines of townspeople really 
are...,» he cursed inwardly. «When they need you, they 
beg and entreat you and stick to you like dirt to your 
shoes. But when they have no more need of you they 
don’t even deign to turn their head and say: Where have 
I seen you?! What a dirty lot!» 

He went to an unnoticeable corner of the market- 
place, covered his bags carefully and left them to the 
trust of a shop-keeper near-by and went running breath- 
lessly to the inn to put up his mule. The market-place 
was deserted and he felt like sitting on pins. 

He sold one of the bags almost in no time. Eviden- 
tly the price had been raised higher for the client, a man 
wearing his glasses down on his nose, did not stop to 
bargain. Xhezo decided at once to ask about thirty leks 
more for every kilogram of the second bag. But a blue 
uniform emerged at the roud leading to the market-place. 
Xhezo got frightened. Lifting the bag on his shoulder, he 
disappeared into a side-street and dropped it in front of 
a shoemaker’s shop, which was closed. In this blind street, 
which did not attract any attention, he was not likely 
to find a client. However, he dropped the bag and went 
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to the opposite corner of the road. He leaned against the 
wall, with one eye always on the road to the market- 
place and the other on the bag. In the short time he had 
stayed inside the market-place he had not seen a single 
man selling bread grain, and this added to his doubts. 
«Something must have happened, something which I don’t 
know. What if selling it is prohibited? What if they come 
and ask for my receipts? They might even come with 
my accounts ready and tell me: Xhezo, you have still 
more to give. You must give also for your undeclared 
fields. But that cannot be, for no one knows about those 
fields... no one has ever measured them... They might 
also say: Look, look, even though you have not settled 
your accounts with the state, you are selling in the black 
market. Just get that wheat on your shoulders and 
come along with us! We shall look closer into your affair, 
of course we shall! 

The duce take it! That devil of Nazif who has given 
me such a fright, he’s to blame for this. Why should they 
search into my house? Comrade Mitti Vozari himself has 
slept one night in my house. I have nothing to be 
afraid.» " 

He saw a young woman, a bundle in her hand, dressed 
in black mantel, coming near to him. That woman had 
been taking her time looking at Xhezo. Coquettish, 
swaying her hips, she went past him so near that he 
felt the touch of her mantle. And then, she entered the 
blind alley, turned back, faced him squarely and began 
to look him up and down. Xhezo’s moustache twitched. 
The woman was dazzingly beautiful. 

«What is she after? What does she want from me?» he 
said to himself. 

«What have brought to us, aga?» the woman said 
in a low voice. 

«Nothing!» said Xhezo. «I’m waiting for someone.» 

«Weren’t you waiting for me?» 

She came up closer. Xhezo felt that the breath 
coming out of her mouth smelt of rose perfume. It was 
warm and exilerating. 
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«I... I don’t know you!» he stammered. 

«I am Klea,» said she and stretched her hand. In his 
confusion, Xhezo had some difficulty in pulling his hand 
out of the pocket. Her small cold hand disappeared alto- 
gether into his large paw-like hand. 

«How much is the wheat, aga?» Klea asked, for- 
getting her hand in his. This provoking proximity of the 
flesh sent Xhezo shivering in a fever, and his latent lusty 
desire overwhelmed him completely. 

«As much as it is good for... as much as you find 
it...,» he said forgetting that a moment before he had 
told her that he had got nothing for sale. 

«Would you exchange it for some good women’s 
clothes ?» 

«Let’s see them...» 

«Come to this alley here. The shoemaker has not yet 
opened his shop, so nobody can see us.» 

She plunged her hand into the bundle and took out 
a dress made of old, mole-eaten stamped cloth. Xhezo 
took it in his hand, brought it up against the light and 
pursed his lips in disapproval. Now the spirit of merchant 
had the better of the confusing temptation of the flesh, 
which, however, could not be satisfied at this place. He 
took from the bundle a skirt and pulled at the cloth to 
test its strength. It was worthless, too. After this his 
hand touched some thin, slippery things which he took 
out for inspection. But he dropped them at once. Those 
were silk panties and corsets. 

«Puh... both!» he murmured. 

«What is it, aga?» she asked, bending over the bundle 
till her hair slipped down caressing the man’s face. 

«Our women don’t wear such stuff, my lady,» he 
said and swollowed with an effort, «If you happen to have 
some overcoat of your husband, well, if not. . .». 

«I’ve got a pair of hunting high boots, but I’ve left 
them at home,» said she. «There I have other goods, too. 
Shall we do something?» 

«Yes?» 

«What’s your name?» 
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«Xhezar.» 

«Xhezar. Caesar! A fine name! Come along with me, 
Caesar, and also take your wheat along. I am sure we shall 
make a good bargain together and your labour will not be 
lost.» 

«I might be noticed,» Xhezo hesitated. 

«I’]] lead you through some back-alleys where nobody 
can see you. Come!» 

There was a commanding note in her coaxing voice, 
and he obeyed. He seized the bag under his arm, for 
he felt cheap to carry it on his shoulder like a porter. 
This strong masculine movement did not escape Klea’s 
eye. This one was a stockly-built man, in everything, 
though he smelt a bit of dairy and worsted cloth. The 
door of the low house was open. Agllai had gone out. 
It was that absent-minded old thing who left the door 
always open, as though the servants were still there to 
close it. The corridor hanging with cobwebs, smelt of 
dust. 

«Where shall I drop it?» Xhezo asked, sweating like 
a horse. 

«Let it down there.» 

«Who’s there with you?» Safka’s meak voice was 
heard. 

«It’s a peasant. I’ve brought wheat,» Klea said. 

«But I cannot get up,» complained the old man, 
who had been languishing in bed for a week now with 
a cough. It was said that he had developed it the day 
when he went after him...the chief of the Party. 

«Keep to your bed. I'll manage it without you,» 
she said angrily and winked at Xhezo, who felt dizzy. 
«Is it because of fatigue?» he wondered. She took off her 
mantle and remained with only a thick peignoir on, 
which had a deep V-shaped neckline. She had run out 
of all her warm winter clothes, and whenever she 
went out shopping she put on this informal dress which 
she did her best to cover under her mantle. 

«(Come along this way!» she said pushing him into an 
obscure room, formerly used as a kitchen, now stacked 
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high with useless junks. Xhezo had never set his eyes 
on so many rubbish and had some difficulty in pushing 
himself sideways into it through the _ space left 
between two high-backed armchairs. 

«I must have put them here...,» she said while a 
slight purple went up her cheeks. 

The kitchen, which drew some light from _ the 
skylight only, was dark and all the heap of things there 
seemed to ‘be in an everlasting dusk. The confusion 
created a sort of tempting secrecy. Klea knelt down and 
reached with her hand under an old divan with its 
cover torn and scratched. 

«I cannot reach it,» said Klea. «Come here, try it, 
your arm is longer.» 

Xhezo’s head was reeling. This was the most 
unexpected adventure of his life, and though he could not 
believe all this at first, he knew now that something 
was going to happen. It was a certainty. He went down 
on his knees abruptly and let his hand over the planks 
of the floor under the divan where he found nothing but 
a thick layer of dust, until his fingers got hold or her 
small hand. She brought her knees closer to his legs. 

«Oh, dont’... you are breaking them...,» she whispered. 

Xhezo could not fill his lungs with air. His nostrils 
extended like a fiery steed’s when the door of the pen 
is opened to it. Her perfumes went to his head, he forgot 
to proceed further and was almost taken aback with it. 

But Klea was quivering, burning with desire. She 
let herself against his chest. His ambrace was rough. 

«This is a real man...,» it flashed to her, «while he. 
that wishy-washy Ropl.. .» 

And she closed her eyes. 

...When he was out again, sunlight hurt Xhezo’s 
eyes with a miriad of sparkles dancing on. 

«You've had it...!* he shook his head in a trance. 
«You've had it!.... and dragged on. 

He left everything he had behind: his wheat, the 
bags, even the money of the wheat he had sold before 
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that. He could hardly have imagined such a thorough 
sequestration. 

However, there was his mule left in the inn, panting 
with anger now that it had eaten up all the bagful of 
oat and nobody was ever thinking of taking its head 
away from the darkness of the bag... 


16. 


The five days following the departure of the prin- 
cipal party and state leaders for the country were the 
most difficult five days in Miti Vozari’s life. Some 
incidents, about which he had never thought of, had 
happened. 

Almost every night it has snown lazily, with heavy 
wet flakes. Waking up every morning at the peep of the 
day, he noticed sadly that the plain on the tableland 
was a white expanse. The outlines of hills were assuming 
a round shape with every passing day and the summits 
of the high mountains were lost in the mist. 

The inhabitants shovelled the fresh show from the 
road, raising the piles of snow along the walls. With the 
roads from the plain cut off, the town became an island 
in the middle of a white ocean of foam. In such weather 
it was insensible to hope that the first convoys of the 
much-expected grain might venture to come. It was also 
impossible to send for the scarce amount of grain reserves 
left in the warehouses of the localities. The trucks, like 
paralytic old men, crawled along with a grunt from the 
town bakeries to the warehouses near the flour mill. 

Stark poverty reigned over the whole interior of 
these warehouses. 
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During the first day he wasted half of his time 
quite recklessly on a tragi-comical incident. Someone from 
the military unit of the town rang him up on urgent 
business. It was the chief of the army supply who 
would not come round to speak on the phone about the 
matter, insisting that the problem could be solved only 
if Miti reported to him in person. Having sent to the army 
the necessary amount of wheat and barley flour, it never 
occurred to him that this urgent business was connected 
with... the barley. 

The officer, a short broad-faced fellow, with a prot- 
ruding heavily-set lower jaw, measured from _ head 
to toe this tall man with gray hair on the temples, 
who was wearing a ridiculous colourful raincoat. The 
chief had only recently been promoted to this new post 
in the town and had started it too zealously. He was 
seeing Miti for the first time. 

«Sit down,» the chief ordered him pointing to a 
chair at a corner of the office. 

«I’ve got no time!» said Miti. «Just tell me what is 
the problem you've got with us so that we can find a 
quick solution. I’m in a great hurry today.» 

«Sit down first,» the other insisted, «As for the hurry 
we are worse than you, may be!» 

«Come on, then. Out with it! said Miti who could 
not sit for a minute, and muttered something angrily 
through his teeth. 

«Where are you from, comrade Miti?» the chief 
asked, pretending a calm which is usually the _ herald 
of the storm. 

«Hey, man!» Miti jumped up from his chair. «What 
do you mean asking such questions? Are you going to 
speak about the real matter and come to the point, or do 
you want me to leave here now?» 

«Wait... wait, we are not going to part so easily. Why 
do you flare up when I ask where are you from? What 
is wrong with this question of mine?» 

Evidently, he was better master of his nerves than 
Miti Vozari. 
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«From this town,» said Miti. 

«You see, I made a correct guess», the chief rejoiced. 
«Then, we shall understand each other more easily.» 

«You really mean that?!» 

«Had you been a peasant, comrade Miti, you would 
have surely known that barley is used to feed horses.» 

Miti had his quarrelling vein up again, but it would 
carry him only a short way with this stubborn officer. 

«I know this without being a peasant,» said he. 
«The problem is that I’m not getting your point. What 
do you want from me?» 

«If you realize it, so much the worse for you,» the 
other replied. 

«Why should it be worse for me?» Miti snapped back. 

«Because our soldiers are not horses to neigh at 
your barley. You get me now?» 

Miti’s anger vanished at once when he learned what 
tne matter was about, and just as it happens in such 
cases, he was almost bursting into a hearty laugh but 
suppressed it lest he might offend the chief who, even 
without that was gloomy and angry enough. 

«Is this just why you made me come all this way to 
you?» 

«Why, does it seem just a trivial matter to you, 
bureaucrats? Is it a mere trifling?» 

«Listen,» Miti said in a calm tone. «You must be 
new here and cannot know about the situation. You’d 
butter talk about it with the commander.» 

«It’s me who commands here! Send the carts to 
take back that barley of yours and bring us wheat or 
maize.» 

«I shall not do that,» said Miti. «You must bake 
what we send you.» 

«Are you in your senses?» the officer shouted. «Do 
you realize that you are acting like a saboteur?» 

«Not that, my friend!» Miti got angry, too. «Hold 
your tongue a bit! You are not living in this world, it 
seemes !» 
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«Keep cool, man! You are insulting the military 
uniform!» said the other. 

«Now, it’s not good to go on like this,» Miti propo- 
sed calmly. «We are pecking at each other just like 
fighting cocks and all for nothing. We’ve got nothing 
else to give you.» 

«Give us maize.» 

«The maize we’ve got has gone bad. Come now and 
try to see my point!» 

«What is it I must see?» said the chief. «I don't 
have to understand you! At this moment I shall order 
my men to send back your barley and we'll see if 
you'll send us our wheat then!» 

«It’?ll be a sad mistake,» Miti said with unruffled 
calmness now. «You’d ‘better order them to mix the 
two kinds or flours well and bake the bread carefully. 
Now I must take your leave. My comradely advice is not 
to flare up rashly!» 

But the chief was not to be driven back so easily. 
Stubborn by character, he either did not believe Miti or 
he hoped to curb him down and gain something from it. 

«No, no, that’s not possible, my word of honour! 
he exlaimed. «I can’t believe you. Without first consulting 
the state council office here, you are not going to leave 
this office.» 

«My good man, are you in your senses? You can 
ring up the Red Cross office for that matter!» 

«That’s my business!» 

«What do you intend to do with me?» Miti said in 
surprise. 

«I’]] detain you here,» said the chief. 

«You are going to answer for that,» he said severely. 

«I’m not to be frightened. I take the responsibility of 
my actions.» 

This tedious braggart began to get on Miti’s nerves. 
However he did not wish to aggravate matters further, 
because an error might produce a quarrel. Therefore, he 
seated himself comtortably on the chair and lit a ciga- 
rette: 
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«Come on, why don’t you begin your legal consulta- 
tions now!» he said sardonically. 

Evidently, the answers he got through the telephone 
were not giving much satisfaction to the rearline chief. 
After every new phrase, he lowered his voice and 
became tamer. In the meanwhile, the unit commander 
came into the office. The chief stood stiffly at atten- 
tion. 

«What is it that brought you here, comrade Miti?» 
the commander said. «Do you need our help?» 

«No! A terse order has brought me here?» said Miti 
still chafing and sore at the chief’s conduct. But he re- 
pented it at once. «After all,» he said to himself, «this 
poor fellow is doing his best to carry out his duty. And, 
besides that, he doesn’t know about our plight! Only that 
he’s a bit stubborn and boasting!» 

«What order?» asked the commander, inquiring into 
their faces. He could see that something unpleasant had 
happend between the two men, but neither of them was 
willing to speak about it. 

«I was only joking,» Miti said kindly. «There was 
a slight misunderstanding between me and your rearline 
chief, anyway, we solved it on the spot, didn’t we?» 

«Yes, yes...,» the chief said. 


«What misunderstanding was it?» insisted the com- 
mander who could not tolerate inacuracies. 

«It was about the grain supply. Nothing very im- 
portant,» Miti avoided a direct explanation, out of pity 
for the chief whose face betrayed his confusion. 

«Oh, I see...,» said the commander who seemed not 
so keen to push the matter further. 

«No! Don’t you tell a lie to the commander,» the 
chief burst out. «Tell him openly that I threatened you 
about the barley. Tell him!» 

«He’s honest, after all,» Miti thought. 

«How do you justify your threat?» the commander 
intervened. «Don’t you read our papers? Do you know 
what is being done for the collection of grain, or you 
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just sleep and don’t care about it? Don’t you ask for the 
moon, please!» 

«It’s O.K. It’s O.K.! In the end we parted friends,» said 
Miti stretching his hand to the chief who took it and 
gave him a strong shake which was not expected from 
his slim body. Miti hurried to jump on an empty cart 
that was heading for the town. 
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Extraordinary events were rolling in his presence and 
he regarded himself as their principal silent witness. 
But he was a deaf and dumb witness and everything 
seemed so hopeless and tragic that he wished he could 
shout for help. But the severe order issued by the di- 
rector Miti Vozari had restrained him. According to it, 
none of those who knew about the real state of the 
grain reserves should raise the alarm among his circle 
of acquaintances or the relatives, for this would amount 
tc enemy’s work and it was known that the enemy wished 
to sow panic. This threat had tied his tongue. Hareto 
had become listless and seemed so confused and tired 
that his wife began to worry about his health lest he 
was ailing or something. 

He had rejoiced at the issue of the new ordinances 
about procurement and supply. As an economist, he 
realized at once that the ordinances would envigorate 
and open new horisons to agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry. The difficult economic situation, the exhorbitant 
prices at the black market, and speculation would be 
restricted owing to the favourable terms of exchange in 
the reciprocal market. However, this could not be enacted 
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properly at once, and it was precisely this which Hareto 
could not grasp. The lack of grain in this severe winter, 
the seemingly hopeless situation if the government did 
not take matters in hand, shook the conviction he had 
steadily formed about the justice of the new state’s 
economic policy. Hareto led a secluded quiet life. He 
kept all his worries to himself. He went to and from 
office like a hardworking office worker who carries 
out his duty with acceptable indifference which did not 
strike anyone as bad owing to his punctuality. However, 
in essence, Hareto was not indifferent. Slightly romantic 
by character, with vestiges of youthful enthusiasm still 
surviving in him, he needed something to believe in 
with all the strength of his being, to go in for it heart 
and soul. He had accepted the great social overthrow 
with all his heart, though keeping aloof from it like 
some other intellectuals who had or had not graduated 
abroad. He had judged some of the actions taken by the 
new government as too severe and extreme. But that was 
the way of revolutions. He knew this. Besides, he was 
most interested in the new forms of economic organi- 
Zation in the making, which he contemplated neutrally, 
weighing them with a cool-head. From the books he 
had gained some confused idea about the economic 
structure of this new society. However, the written word 
is a far cry from what was passing before his own eyes. 
The news of the inauguration of a factory would 
transport him with joy. The industry seemed to have 
taken the right road of development. However, the spe- 
cific of his work, closely connected with the countrysi- 
de, was the cause of frequent doubts and _ disillusion- 
ment. 

This was the frame of his mind in those days. And 
his pesimistic turn was shaked by the sobriety, energy 
and courage of his own director. Several times he had 
occasion of being convinced that this man of little 
schooling but endowed by nature with great qualities, 
was one of those hardy men who never lose their 
bearings and who, however big and noisy the flood of 
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the turbulent rivers of life, always are sure to find a 
ford to cross it. Hareto was certain that Miti respected 
him, but doubted whether he had complete faith in him, 
the office worker of the old regime. As for the tough 
work Miti Vozari had undertaken those days, Hareto 
saw it as an impossible task, doomed to fail. When the 
blade of the knife went deep to the bone, Hareto’s mind 
could accept only the extremes. He told himself that 
Miti’s venture was characteristic either of an unscrupulous 
adventurer or a great leader. There was no alternative 
to this. It was unthinkable that he could toy with the ques- 
tion of the daily bread of the citizens, who accustomed to 
get their supplies from the state, woke up in the morning 
and went to bed in the evening dead sure that they would 
not lack their bread either tomorrow or ever after, though 
they also knew that for the time being it wasn’t quite 
enough and as good as they would have liked it. 

Hareto could not know that the decision to cope 
with this situation had been taken by the party bureau 
of the district and that Miti was nothing more then a 
soldier entrusted to carry out his mission. Therefore, he 
saw Miti as the principal strategist, the commander-in- 
chief of the army of collectors, which was silently resist- 
ing the attack of famine with what it could lay its hands 
on and with what had remained in the stores. 

On the first day, when it was said that even the 
little amount of maize left in a granary could not be used 
because it had gone bad, a thing which was known before, 
Miti gave the order to grind some barley and to bring in 
the reserve wheat which was being stored away in one 
of the smaller store-houses inside the town. All these 
were sowewhat unexpected, but they paled into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with that shocking vertiginous inci- 
dent that would happen to Hareto that afternoon. It was 
enough to drive a weak-nerved man mad. Hareto could not 
imagine that even that kind of wheat might be ground 
for bread. Most of it had been left over from the wheat 
distributed last autumn for seed. However, as it emerged 
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later, Miti did not mean to grind that wheat, but the 
twenty quintals of the hard blackeared wheat of the 
«Senator Capelli» variety. This had been brought in from 
the Murrana depot and Miti had made up his mind 
to set it aside for seed. Now, mixed with barley, it could 
last three or four days at most, after which Miti had 
hoped that more grain would be forthcoming from the 
villages. This conversation took place in the evening of 
the first day. Miti was in high spirits and decribed that 
morning’s incident with the chief of the rearline. He sent 
a messager for the werehouse-keeper where the wheat 
was stored. This was an old man wearing gold-like rim- 
med glasses, which made him look like e bank clerk. 
Though he knew the man_ was second to none for 
his absent-mindedness, yet Hareto had recommended him 
to his superiors, as he was his old acquaintance. This 
warehouse, however, had little ins and outs, and most 
of them were in autumn. This had enduced Hareto to 
think that Cake, this was the keeper’s name, could earn 
his bread without much effort. 

«Hi, Cake?» Miti greeted him as he entered the 
office. «Now at last it’s the turn of your warehouse. It 
would have been better not to touch that good wheat, for 
it was clean and pure like gold. We might need it for 
seed, but we have nothing left. Go with your carts, weigh 
it and send it to the factory.» 

«Yes, comrade director,» Cake said winking from be- 
hind his thick scraped glasses. «But, it seems...,» he 
swallowed and scratched his head. 

«What’s the matter!» said Miti. 

«That wheat you mentioned has been mixed with 
the seed wheat.» 

«What do you mean ’mixed’, you lost spirit? The 
wheat was in separate bags,» said Miti who imagined 
that Cake, muddle-headed as he had always been, was 
confusing matters. 

«No, no. It’s no longer in bags now,» said Cake, 
«We poured it down in a heap on the ground because 
we were asked to send their bags back.» 
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«Who gave this order?» 

«I,» said Hareto. «When you were in the country, 
the Murrana depot sent for their bags because they were 
taking stock of the inventory there.» 

«Couldn’t you have managed to pour it down 
in a separate corner?» Miti exlaimed and rose to pace 
the office with his big steps. 

«That’s what I ordered him to do,» Hareto admitted 
under his breath. 

«Yes, that’s what you ordered,» Cake said calmly. 
«But, when the great rains came, the roof of the ware- 
house leaked just over the heap of the wheat and so 
with two workers I shovelled it upon the other heap. 
Both heaps were of wheat, I thought.» 


«Of course, for that empty scull of yours it is easier 
to do that hard work than to mend the roof leaks in time. 
What have you done, you scatter-brained?! When you 
cannot do a good turn, at least try to stop doing harm! 
Can you imagine what you have done?!» 


«This is horrible,» Harreto whispered with confusion 
as though someone had hit him right behind his head.» 
Horrible! «Oh, God,» he thought. «All the responsibility 
for this fatal mistake will fall on me. What are they going 
to do to me, now?» 

This short dreadful moment seemed to last an entire 
life of wretchedness. Hareto could not see his own face. 
But perhaps Miti could and that Cake too, if he could 
discern anything at all from behind the fog of his glas- 
ses. 

«Why, you have grown pale as ashes!» Miti said 
calmly. «You are shivering all over and keep saying one 
word like those who are sent to the scaffold. It is not 
horrible but shameful. And it has happened because you 
do not take the pain to raise your head from those figures 
of yours and look around to see what’s happening. Collect 
your wits now, we are going to share it together!» 

«May I go, comrade director?» Cake said. 

«Go to hell, will you!» Miti got angry. «What good 
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are you, bad halfpenny! Wait, wait.. Run to you ware- 
house and send here about ten kilograms from that wheat 
you’ve mixed up so badly. Or you’d better not, I’ll send 
someone who can do it decently.» 

«What are we going to do?» Hareto was surprised. 
«We cannot bake only barley bread, while. . .» 

«While we don’t have any other wheat left,» Miti 
butted in quickly. «Fancy I didn’t know that?» 

«That maize perhaps, will...» 

«By no means, never. It’s been going bad for quite 
some time and its flour tastes so bitter. Never!» 

«What are we going to do then?» Hareto repeated, 
sitting dejectedly on a chair, greatly discouraged and sca- 
red like after an earthquake. 

«Either this man is made of iron and will handle 
the situation successfully, or he’s going to let all respon- 
sibility fall on me and make me pay for it,» Hareto again 
hesitated between the two extremes when he saw that 
Miti was no longer preoccupied with him and was trying 
to get someone on the phone. At last, when the man Miti 
was ringing up answered the call, Hareto cocked up his 
ears. 

«Hullo, you scientist,» Miti joked as though nothing 
was wrong. «Can you perhaps tell me how many times 
should we wash the wheat sprayed with granosan so as to 
use it for bread? You know, you should tell me to wash 
it one time more than your big books say, otherwise, 
tomorrow morning you can find me stiff and cold...» 

The man at the other end of the wire was saying 
something which evidently did not please Miti, for he 
interrupted him. 

«My good chap, I know quite well even without you 
telling me that it’s better not to touch it at all. But, I have 
an idea to grind some of it for a pie, to see the sort of 
wheat it is. What are you saying? No, my friend, I’m 
dead earnest about that. Ah! You didn’t tell me anything 
new... I knew that much before. Pardon? Nobody has 
ever tried that in our country? It doesn’t matter at all! 
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I'll be the first to try it! Wash it two or three times over? 
All right. I knew that, but I thought to consult you, just 
to make sure. ]’]] wash it four times. You don’t take any 
responsibility on yourself? Come on, I didn’t ask you to 
take the responsibility for that. That’s just like all of you 
who have studied abroad, all of you are bad eggs! I know 
you for what you are!» 

Hareto guessed whom Miti was talking to on the 
phone. The chief agronomist of the region had graduated 
in Italy some time before Hareto. Hareto knew that Miti 
liked to exhange a word or two with the man, but he had 
never heard such dangerous and at the same time ridi- 
ciulous conversation. 


«What are we going to do?» Hareto said for the third 
time. 

«Oh, bother. Be a man now and pluck up, or else 
your heart will go into your boots!» said Miti. «We are 
just going to have a test. This very night we’ll wash and 
grind about five or six kilograms of wheat. We’ll make 
seme bread out of it and the first to taste it will be the 
two of us.» 

«No, no! You cannot do that,» said Hareto. «This is 
extremely... extremely dangerous. You must consult the 
party committee first.» 


«All right. I’]l1 inform everyone about it, only after 
we have tasted it ourselves. Otherwise there’s no use 
informing them at all. But don’t you make it seem so 
risky? Why? What do you imagine, sir? You think the 
poison has penetrated the grain of wheat? The books say 
it also that this sort of wheat can be ground after a 
proper bath. The only problem is that nobody here has 
ever tried it before.» 

«Comrade director! Don’t you remember that incident 
last autumn? It was said that several peasants who 
ground seed wheat for bread were taken ill,» he made a 
last desperate appeal to Miti’s memory. 

«Oh, that’s sheer nonsense,» Miti said angrily. «They 
were intoxicated by bad fish. I had long ago planned to 
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use that wheat, too, do you get me? But it would have 
been better of course if we had made that test earlier.» 

«Comrade director!» Hareto said in an effort to show 
his determination. «I’m ready to shoulder all the legal 
responsibility for that mistake. Because it was me who 
gave the order, who recommended that scatter-brained 
Cake to you. Now, I beg you not to take such risks and, 
moreover, do not take all the risk alone. Just think of 
the catastrophic results you’ll suffer if anything unexpec- 
ted happens? Even if a single child gets sick with it, it'll 
mean a lot of trouble. Who knows how the organism 
of a child may react to that sort of bread?» 

«Don’t be afraid,» Miti patted him on the shoulder. 
«Nobody is taking you to task for that mistake. You 
regret it, and that’s enough. Just be careful in the future. 
And, you are educated, after all! Who’s going to have 
faith in science when you don’t have?» 

«In science?...» Hareto opened his eyes wide. «What 
are you telling me? I’m so darn confused, I cannot un- 
terstand you, comrade director!» 

«What is so complication about it, my fellow? Doesn’t 
science say that the granosan disinfected grains are edible 
after a thorough bath?» 

But to Hareto this seemed like a death ceremony... 

«Leave science alone, please,» Hareto said hurriedly. 
The slightly joking tone of his director was quite unac- 
ceptable to him. Had he not known him before, he might 
have said that this man was either crazy, or a feather- 
brained who takes life easily like a soap opera. But this 
one was Miti Vozari, the man with whom he had eaten 
more salt than bread, the man who had shown his real 
mettle in more complicated. situations, when he 
himself had whreathed his hands in silence at a loss. 
However, this test went beyond all limits of reason. Ha- 
reto called it the test of poison. «What if science accepts 
this as safe! Come and have the test of science on your 
own head, and we shall see! The very idea that this 
wheat has been poisoned is enough to give you the shi- 
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vers, let alone breaking a piece of that bread and chewing 
it!» Hareto felt his mouth bitter at that very moment. 

However, Miti Vozari was not showing any sign of 
yilding to his reason. He went for the wheat himself and 
supervised the process from its washing, drying, grinding, 
up to the moment when the loaves were put into the bakery. 
He sent some flour to a laboratory. It was reported nor- 
mal. But Hareto found this only a futile formality for 
those who doubted. What could the laboratory tell about 
the reaction of the complicated digestive tract to this sort 
of bread? 

About nine o'clock in the evening, there was still 
electric light in the offices of the directory. Four people 
were sitting round the table of meetings. Miti had invited 
the team leader of the mill factory, Andon, who was also 
secretary of the basic organization, as well as the chief 
of planning of the enterprise, who was a young man, a 
freshman from the Lyceum. With some ceremonial pomp, 
Miti lifted the loaf of bread from the table. He broke it into 
two. It smelt good warm bread and the steam caressed 
their noses. 

«Anyone who wants to, can eat from this bread, and 
may it do us good!» he said like presiding over a wedding 
party. 

But to Hareto this seemed like a death ceremony... 
Just like Caesare Borgia’s suppers!... With the difference 
that instead of large candles there was an electric lamp 
shedding its pale light over them. But that, too, imparted 
a deathly palor to their faces. Hands were stretching to- 
wards it, breaking it, while Hareto’s hand grew stiff in the 
air over the loaf. Nobody, however, noticed this. Miti 
was chewing the bread tastily, opening his mouth wide 
as he munched. That young man of the planning section 
was giving a strange laugh as he cracked the crust of 
bread with his teeth. Andon said: 

«If only we could have had a little cheese to go with 
it, we would have had a real banquct!» 

«Are they beyond themselves, or is it my anxiety 
that makes me so weak?» he thought. «Are they made of 
iron?» 
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He took a piece of very hard crust which was left 
aside by the others, for, in fact, it was burned like char- 
coal. This seemed to be the most harmless part of the 


bread. 
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However, the accountant-in-chief Hareto Hako with his 
guess-work was very far from the truth. They were not 
made of iron; the difference was that their self-control 
went much further that the limits of his own self-con- 
trol. This was due to the sort of life they had led so far, 
which differed so much from his own life. They had 
grown accustomed to danger. Whereas the young chief 
of planning risked it just like every young man would. 

All this, which might perhaps seem very commical 
after several years, that very day of the test cost Miti 
Vozari such a mental and spiritual suspense that no one 
could really ever appreciate it. From the moment he got 
convinced that there was no other way out besides this 
test — a test which had to be made sooner or later — he 
was aware that he was stepping across a limit beyond 
which there was dense fog. And this not because he 
doubted that the washed wheat might poison anyone. Al- 
though he had a shivering of instinctive apprehension 
at the thought that the tissue of the grain received the 
fine white powder of the invisible heavy-smelling and 
suffocating poison meant for the small armies of the 
«Subsoil insects,» nevertheless he was quite sure of and 
had unshaken, almost fanatic, faith in the truths of scien- 
ce and instructions acompanying the use of these seeds 
which specified that following a good wash with plenty 
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of water, the seed could be used for food. However, since 
such disinfected seeds were not long in use for sowing, 
the only enigma about it was that nobody had ever ven- 
tured to try this before him. Or, perhaps, some peasant, 
somewhere in a remote part of the country, might have 
tried the experiment and after that, he might have had 
abdominal complaints. After all, he would be the first 
to try it. For, in fact, it fell to him, more than to any- 
body else, to make this test, since he was responsibile for 
the supply of the town with bread. 

But this was not the essence of his worry. The 
whole thing about it was that this test must convince 
some other people besides himself. For instance, this 
awestricken Hareto as well as that talkative and gay 
young man of the planning section. Otherwise the germ 
of doubt would spread like an epidemic in the streets and 
alleys of the town, knocking at and entering through the 
doors into the warmed rooms, like the ring of an alarm 
bell. This dreadful nightmare might invade the whole 
town, arousing its worries, fears, discontent. The savage 
seed of doubts about the bread had to be burried deep 
down into the airless bowls of the earth from which it 
could not sprout again. It was easy to convince one man, 
ten and perhaps one hundred men by the logic of scien- 
ce, but it was impossible to convince a whole town living 
in alarm. And he could not bury this doubt single-handed. 
Hareto and this young man could bury it better than him. 
That’s why, swallowing down all the anger boiling 
against this temperate and weak-hearted office worker’s 
doubts, Miti Vozari exerted himself to give the whole 
conversation a gay light turn, and the whole event and 
test such a careless air as though they were testing the 
qualities of wines in a cellar. This was precisely why he 
had kept Hareto, forbidding him to go a step away from 
him, until everything was ready. Though satisfied to see 
Hareto dare take the burned crust of bread, he did not 
urge him to eat more from it. 

Until after midnight Miti Vozari kept his test in 
complete secrecy. When three or four hours had elapsed 
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since the feast of bread, seeing that the three of them 
felt quite comfortable and in_ good spirits, he rang 
up Mezin Ajdini till the other woke up. He told him every- 
thing in great detail. Mezin cursed and swore at him for 
having not informed him in time about it. 

«Oh, if you’d like to have a bite of it, I] send a loaf 
to you,» Miti said to him over the phone. The others did 
not hear Mezin’s reply. 

«I have a headache!» Hareto said suddenly and wiped 
his forehead with the palm of his hand as though he 
had the cold sweat. 

«What did you say?» Miti shouted, pretending he had 
not heard it. 

«I feel a bit dizzy,» Hareto murmured. 

«You just licked a small crust of bread, while we 
ate till our stomachs were full and don’t feel anything 
at all,» Andon flared up. «Don’t tell us stories? Are you 
raising a panic now?» 

«No, no... My word of honour, my head feels so 
heavy.» 

«Perhaps it’s because of sleeplessness,» the chief of 
planning said. 

«Maybe,» Hareto said under his breath. «I keep re- 
gular hours.» 

«No, it’s not that. It’s because of fear, Hareto!» Miti 
said mercilessly. «I know that it got stuck into your head 
like a nail that something would happen to you and now 
you cannot do away with it. I tell you what. Go and have 
a wink of sleep and tomorrow you'll be fine as usual.» 

Hareto adjusted the knot of his tie. 

«Really?» he asked almost with childish naiveness. 

«Of course,» Miti tried to put that man’s mind at 
rest. «The headache will disappear immediately when we 
go out in the fresh air. And this Andon here, he is suf- 
focating us with his bad-smelling tobacco. See, the whole 
room is filled with smoke.» 

«Yes, there is so much smoke,» said Hareto, who only 
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now noticed it. «The tobacco smoke gives me a headache, 
too.» 


«Now, you see?» the young man said kindly. 


«Come now, let’s go out,» said Miti. «The test is 
over,» and took under his arm one of the loaves which 
had remained on the table. 

Hareto lingered a bit behind the others ajdusting 
the shawl under his overcoat. 

«He got wet in his pants...,» Hareto heard Andon’s 
voice at the end of the corridor. The chief of planning 
laughed. Hareto feigned he had not heard the remark. 

«Comrade director!» said Hareto in a low voice. 

«What is it?» Miti said while locking the door. 

«Nevertheless, you must consult a doctor about it. 
It is known that the organism of a grown-up can resist 
intoxication better than that of a child.» 

«That’s why I’m taking this loaf of bread along,» 
said Miti. «Nothing is going to happen, don’t be afraid.» 

«What?!» Hareto said pulling up his overcoat collar 
when he felt the cold air of the corridor go down his 
neck. «Do you mean to give it to your own children, to 
lest it on them... Are...» 

«Stop fancing things now! Tomorrow morning we 
shall speak again.» 

At half past one after midnight Miti woke up his 
wife. His three children, the three of them boys, were 
sleeping together. Their eldest son was sleeping with 
his mouth open and snorting aloud like a man. The 
youngest, the four years old Beni, a plump fair-haired 
boy who could not put up with a quilt over himself, 
was sleeping with the covers as always pushed down 
and his arm under his second brother’s neck. 

«Wake the little one,» said Miti. 

«You are not all there, it seems! Why should I 
wake him up?» the woman said sleepily. | 

«Do wake him now!» said he. «I've got something 
for him.» 

Beni came to himself with some difficulty. Then, 
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he threw his little hands round his father’s neck, whom 
he saw very rarely, because his father always left him 
sleeping and found him still sleeping when he came home. 
The child nestled his head on the large chest and drowsed 
again. 
«Wake up!» he whispered. «I’ve brought you bread, 
my little rabbit.» 

«Oh, you are so nice, daddy,» the child said pressing 
his arms round the cold neck of his father. 

«Wake up, I say, wake up and eat it. If you don’t 
eat it now the little rabbit will come and take it back,» 
he said in a sad voice and put a piece of warm crust of 
bread into his hand. His wife, who was not understanding 
anything of this, looked at them with wide open eyes. 

«What is the matter with you? she asked. 

«Nothing!...» he whispered. «Eat the bread, my 
little rabbit. . .» 

The boy bit it and chewed it quickly. Then, he 
went asleep on his father’s chest. 

Miti put him back in bed carefully. 

«Now you sleep,» he said to his wife. «I’ll write a 
report for the committee. Sleep now!» 

And he stayed up till daybreak, sleepless, with a 
sheet of white paper in front of him, his gaze fixed 
on the bed where the children were sleeping pcacefully. 

...Five days later, when it stopped snowing and 
the sky was blue with frosts, all the roads connecting 
the town with the neighbouring villages were open to 
trafic again. Hareto, who since the morrow of that night 
had become a real chatter-box and regarded himself more 
or less like a hero who has gone through a romantic 
adventure, rushed breathlessly into his director’s office 
one morning. The latter was alone. 

«Comrade director!...» Hareto exlaimed rapturously. 
«Come out and see, come out! Albania’s trains have come! 
Come out to see what’s happening in the courtyard of 
the warchouses.» 

«What are you raving there?» said Miti, who had 
not grasped it. 
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«There is a whole caravan of mules and donkeys here. 
It has brought maize.» Hareto went on shouting as 
though he was speaking to a deaf. 

«Listen to me, you...you Hareto Rako,» Miti said 
with sudden severity and rose to his feet, dark and 
grave. «If you dare call the mules and donkeys ’the trains 
of Albania’, I1] donounce you at the next meeting. 
Understood ?» 

«It’s a mistake, I made a mistake,» MHareto said 
badly piqued because the director had not swallowed that 
little joke. «However, just come to see for yourself!» 

Miti followed him. 

«We are living in extraordinary times!» Hareto said 
with grandiosity from behind Miti’s back, as though 
from this moment on he had become a principal character 
in it. Miti Vozari gave a throaty laugh. 
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In fact, those were extraordinary days for many of 
the inhabitants of the town. Deprived of ration cards, 
following the new system of supplies, many of the former 
merchants and of the nobility, who so far had not fared 
badly living on their reserves, now saw themselves face 
to face with the real threat of starvation. Money was no 
great help, as the black market charged such high prices 
that could exhaust the money quickly. Despair reigned 
supreme. The slogan «He eats who works and produces» 
was never used so often as during those days. This slogan 
was the household word even for the set of people who 
regarded it as their tolling bell. It is true that the town 
officials showed some kindness. They opened a bakery 
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for free sale of bread at an inconspicuous’ corner 
of the market, however. this kindness seemed of little 
use because the bakery had only a very limited amount 
of bread for sale and very soon it got the reputation of 
the «bakery of discord». There were some among them 
who baptized it with the tragi-comical name «the bake- 
ry of hell. 

The work-office at the executive committee kept 
late hours those days. Some accepted what it offered: 
work on land improvement projects. It was backbreaking 
work for unaccustomed hands and muscles, but man 
is the strongest and most adaptable creature nature has 
ever brought forth. and they were getting used even to 
that. There were rumours going round the town about 
some amazing feets of strength. Thus, it was said that 
the well-known former merchant Krikulla had managed 
not only to conquer the pick and the shovel, but was also 
regularly fulfilling two work-norms a day. Some rascals 
and old sympathizers of the merchant commented that 
there was nothing amazing in that, since Krikulla 
belonged to that set of the rich who rise from scratch 
through their own sweat, like, for example, the grand- 
father of the Rockefellers. However, the first week was 
not yet over when it was discovered that Krikulls was 
in fact reporting two work-norms a day by swindling 
three dupes with doubtful promises for compensation. 

However, «the land improvers» consituted a minority. 
The majority, after having first knocked their ribs since 
daybreak at the «bakery of discord.» still kept humilia- 
ting themselves and complaining in the state offices for 
ration cards. To the category of such unemployed, the 
state officials had the answer on the tip of their tongue: 
«Those who live on the income from their property, those 
who don’t work despite their physical ability. fail to give 
anything to society. Then, why should society give them 
anything? Besides this, some of you are busy with spe- 
culation in the black market. What. do you fancy that 
we are going to leave you alone to fatten at the expense 
of the people?» 
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It was becoming clear that the new system of 
supplies, with its objectives, was gaining ground with 
each passing day, favouring the working people and 
checking speculation. The artisans of the private sector 
who were unwilling to part with their system of high 
prices were also being left out of the ration card system 
of supplies. 

The brothers of the «Brussels» pastry, Xhovi and 
Pasko Shafko, were in great distress. Every morning they 
were on the look out to see Martin Kreka pass by as 
usual. He seemed to them a gay and condescending type 
to whom they thought they could speak without such 
eliquette as is necessary with the authorities. It had 
almost become a fixation with them that he and he 
alone could help them out of their plight, that only he 
could appreciate the real value of their nearly artistic 
work in this field. But for several days he was not 
showing up. It was said that he was running about the 
villages. Moreover, Ropi Karapano said that he had been 
dismissed for his incapacity and that now everything 
was in the hands of Mezin Ajdini. This one, with his 
leok of a military man, was very harsh and inaccessible 
to the Shafko brothers. 

At last, when Martin’s tall figure as usual emerged 
at the end of the road at daybreak and this time not 
only with his usually frank but also gay countenance, 
the ‘brothers decided to cross the sidewalk and to give 
him their daily greeting boldly. Martin shook hands with 
them, like old acquaintances. This was a good augur for 
them. The Shafko brothers had a fairly precise knowledge 
of official etiquette and did not find it proper to stick 
after him and speak of their complaint in the street. 
They asked him to accord them a short audience for a 
great trouble. Martin promised to receive them on the next 
day. The brothers were contented, their fat faces shining. 
However, when they came out of Martin’s office, 
they were dejected and sad, and dragged their feet 
aimlessly all the way back to their shop. It emerged 
that he, the most important man of the town, could not 
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place himself above the decision which excluded them 
from the right to ration cards. In fact, the brothers were 
not quite prepared to believe this. On the contrary, they 
would rather think that he did not wish to place himself 
above the decision. They had reached such an illusive 
conclusion because of some mistakes made in the in- 
terpretation of the ordinance during the first days. 

And what was more saddening about it, after that 
audience, was the sparkle of discord kindled between 
them. Who could ever believe it? The whole town con- 
sidered them as the Siamese brothers. It was long since 
the twon had not seen the like of this pure brotherly 
love. However, they say that even the Siamese brothers 
sometimes quarrelled between them. 

«How do you like that proposal of his, my brother?» 
the elder brother Xhuvi Shafko said. 

«I didn't like it at all!» the younger brother Pasko 
said. «He sent us off with a flea in the ear!» 

«Let’s consider it wisely, for once!» Xhuvi proposed. 
He had more children than his brother and consequently 
felt the lack of ration cards more than the other. 

«YOu are wavering?» said Pasko. «What he says will 
not do. It cannot be accepted.» 

Xhuvi had never heard his brother speak in such 
insisting tone. 

«I didn’t say to accept it, did I? IT just suggested to 
weigh it up coolly. That’s all!» he said. 

Upon this, some clients came into’ their shop, 
interrupting them. They had nothing better to do but 
ponder over it by themselves, each according to his own 
mind. 

In fact, Martin had made two proposals: either they 
accepted the post of foremen in a state confectionary which 
would be set up shortly after to supply for the sweet- 
stalls of the town, or have their own shop turned into a 
state-owned confectionary with them working either in the 
cooking or at the counter. Martin had promised them 
that their shop, which they had rented, would be enlarged 
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by annexing to it the lawyer’s offices next to it which 
had remained there as a sore wound. He promised also 
to make the best confectionary of it, with waiters to 
serve in it as well. 

Xhuvi was inclined towards the first proposal. Even 
now he imagined himself chéf and teacher over about 
ten other pastry cooks and apprentices. The second 
proposal gave him cause to grieve when he came to 
think that just in the place where he had been owner 
in his right, he would be made a simple servant, though 
his would be a very big owner, called the state. 

Pasko liked none of the proposals. He was raging in- 
wardly against his brother and against Martin as well who 
had been so shrewd as to find the week spot in Xhuvi by 
calling him the best pastry chef in town, thus winning 
him to himself completely. And though this was a truth 
generally admitted by everybody, Pasko preferred it were 
not so. The quarrel assumed larger proportions at home. 
Xhuvi had been curbed down and Pasko felt like crying 
at it. However, his elder brother, calm and slow by 
nature, who was mortified to let the town think that 
the Shafko family was up in a row, appeased ‘his brother’s 
hot blood, still retaining his ground about the decision 
he had made. A few days after this, the Shafko brothers 
divided their property in a brotherly fashion, without 
further ado. They emptied their shop. The counters and 
half of the furniture were taken by Pasko, who inherted 
also the sign «Brussels Confectionary». Xhuvi joined the 
state confectionary as pastry master. Pasko rented a 
small shop in the Nightingale Square, next to Ngjeli 
Kajtazi’s «Trout», and just on that day put up his own 
sign board over the door. He spent a whole day mixing 
the paint until he managed to make something quite 
near the colour of the background, painted over the 
word «Brothers» and paid Pilaton Bubuqi to write the 
name Paskal Shalko on it. 

The two. signs next to one another, formed a 
ridiculous group of words «Saloon. Confectionary» and 
under them «The Trout, Brussels». 
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Mustafa closed down his bicycle repair shop and 
joined a state-owned repair shop on the same square. 
From the very finst day, the work at rigorously fixed 
hours and the fine company won his heart. Now he 
had more time to spare and, having nothing better to do, 
spent it in Pllaton Bubuqi's joinery. 

One of those warm snowing nights, Bame’s piebald 
died. Bame decided to bury it himself. He paid a cart 
driver who carried it out of town, and for half of the 
day he laboured hard till he opened a ditch in which 
he buried it carefully. He sat up a mud and snow 
tomb over the grave and traced his steps back broken- 
heartedly, the chill wind drying his tears. It was a mute 
heart-rendering mourning. Plilaton Bubuqi realized 
that a misfortune had befallen poor Bame, but did not 
think that the piebald was the cause. So sad about an old 
broken horse?! But being merciful in the deep recesses 
of his heart, he did not utter a word even when Bame 
said that he- had buried his horse like a human being. 
Mustafa also respected his silence. 

«Why didn’t you tell us anything about it?» said 
Pllaton following an almost mournful long silence. 

«Oh, oh!...» Bame exclaimed. «You could not have 
given me a minute of peace till I had skinned it and sent 
it for soap, and all that only for a glass of liquor at 
Ngjeli’s to its memory! 

«Do you take us for such stone-hearted friends? 
Pllaton said taking serious offence. 

«Oh, no, of course not! I was afraid to tell you 
because I know that your mind is always working at 
some mischief.» 

«And now?» said Pllaton. 

Bame pursed up his lips. 

«Apply for a place as cart driver in the municipal 
services, said Mustafa. «Do it tomorrow.» 
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«Who’s willing to take me? That’s the matter,- 
said Bame. 

«Now, you haven't got to sit as a mummy by! Get 
going and tell them that comrade Martin has already 
promised you that job.» 

«No, no,» Pllaton opposed it. «It is not fair to make 
use of his name. Nowadays there is plenty of work, you 
have only to open your mouth to ask for it.» 

«When you know it, why do you keep aloof then?» 
Bame said suddenly. Now that he had been set free of the 
anxiety of his last day as a cart driver, he had found 
again his speech ability. 

«Oh!» Pllaton sighed. «My case is different. You 
know me only too well for that! I cannot get accustomed 
to being ordered and commanded about! I cannot get 
accustomed to it, never!» | 

«What if they lift your ration card?» said Mustafa. 
«You know, Pano the joiner is no longer getting his 
cards though he is kissing and bowing to the office 
doors.» 

«What then?» said Pllaton. «I have my own single 
mouth to feed. You shall give me some bread to go with.» 

There was no opposing this conclusion and _ both 
friends accepted that tamely. 

...In the evening, after pulling down the shutters, 
Pllaton lingered inside the shop for a while. [he brazier 
was cold and he was beginning to [eel it. This was one 
of his moments of loneliness and sadness, unknown by 
anybody, because he fell prey to such moments only 
when he had nobody to talk to besides himseli. 

The chests, cradles, the hangers suspended from 
the ceiling, swaying and rattling overhead, were in their 
old places, dusty and forgotten, looking down silently with 
their wooden eyes at their maker and owner. He had 
made them slowly, painstakingly with a love that was 
more than love. Now, in winter time, he was not pressed 
for time and went on working und whistling gay tunes 
as though to warm himself with them. He had no orders 
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for them. The cradles and chests could wait there patiently 
till mothers and brides knocked at his door. Though, 
this door had never seen mothers or brides. Only timid 
peasants, in groups of twoes or threes, as though to 
encourage one another, asked in a low voice about the 
prices and started a bargain counting the figures on 
their thick coarse fingers. But this winter the expectation 
was becoming tedious. 

Pllaton’s trade was not prospering. Granted that it 
was not the time of weddings, but there must have been 
plently new births! As for the hangers, Pllaton regarded 
them as his main speciality, but he seemed to have 
flooded the market with them. And not only he! There 
was Pano the joiner opposite his own shop. In his good 
old days Pano had a grave imposing manner and did 
not deign to stoop so low as to put his hand to such degra- 
ding trifle as hanger-making and framing. «You may 
well do them,» he would say, «but me and you are as 
far apart as a doctor from the hack». However, his 
appetite had grown immensely of late and he would 
accept any order, even coffins, though in the good old 
days he had a repulsion even for their very name. 

From the broad window, which served also as a 
show case, Pllaton contemplated for a _ while the 
Nightingale Square as it was plunging into darkness. 
Passers-by were becoming scarcer. The lamps were lit. 
Their sleepy light flittered over the ice of the sidewalk. 
It was a gray evening. A dog, black rolling blot, ran 
across the square and stopped at the garbage bin outside 
Llazaq Karapano’s shop. It plunged its snout into the 
bin. Llazaq came out with the long broom-stick. The 
dog let out a complaint, tugged its tail between its legs 
and went away. 

Pllaton took up his guitar. It was long since he had 
not played on it. The instrument had gone out of tune. 
He rested his cheak against its wood and tried tu tune 
it in by ear. But one of the strings, which had been worn 
bare at the place of the keyboard where the fingers 
rubbed it, produced a muffled sound in sourdine, like 
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the voice of a man who is caught by the throat. He 
grew tired with it and hooked the guitar back on 
its nail over a cradle. He felt terribly lonely and misera- 
ble and, to his surprise, a lump of sadness was mounting 
up his throat which he tried to suppress. He took up a rag 
and began to dust the chests. The yellow painted flowers, 
just as the peasants wanted them, gleamed up with 
revived hope. «Patience, my blessed chests, patience. ..», 
he whispered. «There, the new harvests will be coming 
and with that the boom of Autumn weddings. And then 
youll be filled with the fragrant smelling dowries of 
brides! And then theyll take you up and ride you 
on horseback and you'll stay beside the marriage beds, 
till blessed old age. And even when the marriage beds will 
have to be emptied by death. you will still live on. 
Just like the chest of my poor late mother, full of her 
mourning clothes sprynkled with naphthalene. 

And you, too, my blessed ones, you'll get dizzy with 
rocking, have no doubt about that, «he spoke to the 
cradles.» «It's true, you are not much wanted nowadays. 
You are unemployed, my poor cradles, little beds are 
taking your place. However, don't lose heart dear! Who 
knows what life might have in store for you? You are 
the last cradles Pllaton Bubugi has made. I'll not make 
any more brothers for you! And, to be sure, Pllaton 
will find a hearth for you, don’t be afraid! See to it that 
you bring up good children!» 

He opened the cupboard in which he kept tools for 
fine work, such as small saw blades, plane-irons, files, 
sandpaper, starch. He drank a couple of mouthfuls of 
raki. IL was strong and scorching to the throat, distilled 
from black mulberry, which a friend of his had sent him. 

«Darn you, worn string!» Pllaton cursed the guitar 
string... and at this, something dawned at him, which 
went through his brain like a zip-zagging flashlight. It 
was both amazing und magnificent. He had never played 
such a trick for years. It little mattered that this 
magnificent idea was being born in the midst of a sea 
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of sadness. It mattered very little. «This is the way 
life is! Sadness and joy, twins forever!» 

The advertisment-sign «Cradles, flowery chests for 
brides, hangers, coffins» at which Martin Kreka had had 
such a hearty laugh, was at once taken down from the 
window. The letters and the entire background of the sign 
were covered in brown oil paint. After this, he took up the 
fine brush for flowers on the chests, and wrote what had 
been seething in his mind a moment ago. 

Upon finishing it, he stepped back to contemplate it 
with the pleasure of a master who rejoices at the result 
of his own creation, and hung it back to the window. 
Then he went out and pulled down the shutter at once 
so that nobody could see it that evening. His legs carried 
him straight to the «Trout». Mustafa and Bame were 
sitting over their glasses as always at the table closest 
to the counter. Gigo had come back, too. Pllaton was 
glad, for he had not seen him for a long time. 

«Where have you been all this time, my friend?» 
Pllaton said shaking his hand. 

«In Elbasan,» Gigo grunted with his remarkable 
slowness of a ruminant, holding close in his hand a 
glass of wine of the baptized sort, half wine and half 
water which nobody else deigned to drink at Ngjeli’s. 

«To your brother?» Pllaton asked. 

«Y@S.» 

«The doctor?» 

«YeS.» 

It was a sin to torment Gigo with further questions. 
Pllaton ordered raki and gimlets for himself. 

«Don’t ask me for bread, I haven't got a crust!» 
Ngjeli said from behind his counter. 

«Mice eat bread!» said Pllaton. 

«And men, too,» Gigo said calmly and_ suddenly. 

«But not while drinking, Gigo, not while drinking!» 
said Pllaton. 

Mustafa drank slowly and now and then looked up 
at the large pendulum clock hanging on the wall. Bame, 
a bit tipsy, was giving the news from the municipal 
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services. They had given him a gray mare which kicked 
up and would not obey the bridle. Nevertheless, he 
was satisfied with that. All his lifetime he had dealt 
with horses and Bame knew how to handle them. Those 
greenhorns of the municipal service would soon see how 
he would tame the hot gray and make it go like a bride 
in her best! 

«Why are you so late tonight?» Bame asked Pllaton, 
who, to everyone’s surprise, was not breathing a word 
since he had come. «And Mustafa is leaving us tonight!» 

«Why?» Pllaton said displeased. 

«We are going for a visit to a work-mate. He’s 
giving a dinner for the brith of his first daughter,» 
Mustafa said with apparent sorrow as though he was 
betraying them. 

«You are becoming too much interested in family 
affairs,» Pllaton teased him. «Have you ever heard of 
putting on a dinner on the occasion of the birth of a girl?» 

«He will do so, of course. He had been expecting a 
child for years.» 

«If he needs a cradle send him to me.» 

«Really? But you’ve never asked us to find clients 
for you!» said Mustafa who was not sure whether Pllaton 
was in earnest about it or only joking. 

«As you like,» said Pllaton in an indifferent manner, 
rising his finger in the usual sign for another turn of 
raki for everybody. 

«Your affairs don’t seem to go so smoothly. ..,» Bame 
said in a low secret whisper. 

«How do you know?» 

«I just imagine...» 

«No, tell me how do you know!» 

«Judging from the sale. You haven't sold a single 
chest or cradle since last autumn.» 

«Come on, Pllaton, tell as the truth now,» Mustafa 


added. 
«I’ve sold coffins.» 
«Very few!» 


«And hangers, too!» 
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«Oh, sure you have, but they don’t make any 


money !> 

«Well!»... That’s how things have come to pass...,» 
he whispered. 

«He’s ruining you, that...» with a movement of 
his head outside the window, Mustafa pointed to where 
there was nothing but darkness. 

«Who?» 

«The cabinet-maker. Pano the monster-mouthed! 
He has taken in two of his nephews as apprentices and 
he’s putting them out in series.» 

«I don’t care a straw!» 

«He’s got a machine, a machine...,» said Bame. 

«I told you I don’t give a damn!» Pllaton refused 
their explanation and threw the whole glass of raki at 
one gulp down his throat. His face grew purple red 
and his ears were burning: 

«What the hell is it? Who's speaking ill of me that 
my ears burn so?» he said. 

«Nobody!» Bame said with certainty. «Who has got 
the tongue to do it?» 

«What if I sing a song?» 

«You are sad, Pllaton,» Mustafa said broodingly. 

«No!» 

«You are, I know! Whenever you feel like singing, 
you are sad.» 

«This is just like raki, in’t it?» 

«Why don’t you join it?» Bame said suddenly. 

«Join what?» 

«That, the artisan cooperative. You were urging me 
to do so before!» 

«Drop that!...Don’t rub me there! Don't rub me, 
I say, it gives me a sore skin!» Pllaton replied. 

«Really, why don’t you join it!» Mustafa said with 
some indignation. «Find a place there to sleep at peace. 
Why keep it a secret at all? You are being ruined by 
a scapegrace like Pano, not to mention the state! You 
think you can compete with the slate?+ 
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«Oh, no, never! What has the state got to do with 
me? The trouble is that I’m not cut for that, got me 
now?... And let’s drop this talk tonight. Tomorrow come 
and see what Pllaton Bubuqi is doing.» 

«Tell us, then, what you are doing!» 

«Youll see it tomorrow. Don’t urge me tonight.» 

«All right,» said Mustafa. «But you are wrong there. 
You'll come round to our point sometime.» 

Only Gigo kept stubbornly silent. Under his heavy 
thick eyebrows, his tender demure eyes wandered list- 
lessly from face to face. Then he drank that turbulent thing 
they strangely called wine and for quite a while kept 
looking at a large colour photograph, a clipping from 
some old magazine, pasted to the wall. The photograph 
showed a mother hen with the chickens gathered round 
it and a beautiful woman all in white throwing some 
bran on a feeding trough. 

«Look look!. ..» Gigo explaimed, breaking the silence, 
as though speaking to himself. «Isn’t it really strange? 
Where has the hen got that many niples to feed all those 
chickens?» 

They looked each other in the eye. Then Bame 
fell flat on the table breathless with laughter. The bones 
of his shoulders began moving up and down like a 
shuttle. 

«Chuck it, Gigo, you've blasted it!» said Pllaton with 
dismay. 

«Why?» said Gigo. 

«Ohuck it! After all, you are not to blame. A towns- 
man for generations that’s what you are. And an intellec- 
tual!» he excused his friend. 

«Well!.. You really think IT don’t know that much?» 
Gigo smiled. 

«Why did you say it then?» Mustafa asked. 

«Because Pllaton is so sad,» Cigo said blushing. 
Mustafa shook his head without understanding whether 
Gigo was reproaching him or amazed at his friends. 

«Gigo! You are a deep mistery!» Pllaton said with 
his thickening tongue. No one opposed him. 
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Soon after this, through the smoke and rising din, 
there entered the «Trout» the tall figure of Ropi 
Karapano. Bareheaded, with his hair sticking against 
his skull like they had been licked with a_ tongue, 
he looked even paler than he really was. The man sat 
on one of the three American-style high stools close to 
the counter, which were never occupied because people 
felt uncomfortable sitting on them. 

He ordered wine. Evidently, he and Gigo were the 
only customers of Ngjeli’s wine. His swallen black-ringed 
eyes were swimming in a sort of turbulent liquid. He 
thought himself miserable, but in fact he had the look 
of a confused hopeless mad, as if stricken by disaster. 

«What’s the matter with him?» Mustafa asked. 

«He’s mourning!» said Pllaton. 

«Why!» 

«His sweet-heart has abandoned him,» Pllaton 
remarked sardonically. 

«What?» 

«She’s abandoned him. And she’s done the right 
thing. What else could she do with this despirited cranky 
funny sort who talks to the moon?» 

«Who’s she?» 

«One of the town!» Pllaton said enigmatically, always 
knowing something more than the rest. 

«Poor wretch! He’s reduced to half his former self,» 
Mustafa expressed his sorrow in a higher voice than 
would have been normal. 

Ropi Karapano, whose hearing had grown sharper 
with weakness, heard almost all the conversation. 

«Were you speaking of me, gentlemen?» he said in a 
threatening tone, turning round on his seat. He smelt of 
drink. Obviously, he had had a glass somewhere else. 

«Right you are!» Pllaton replied blankly, for he could 
not put up either with him or his cousin Llazaq. «I was 
just asking my friends what’s happened today that you 
entered the «Trout». Sometime ago you used to go to the 
Kursal.» 
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«Why should you interfere in my internal affairs!» 


«Hear. hear him, the unfortunate wretch!» said Mus- 
taifa. 


«He has had politics at the tip of his arse, he really 
has!» said Pllaton. 


Mustafa trod on Pllaton’s foot. He meant to say that 
all this was enough. But Pllaton had been smarting with 
a desire to pick up a quarrel. 

«Thick-headed...,» Ropi cursed, finding nothing bet- 
ter. 

«Sparrow-head,» Pllaton said calmly. «Why don’t 
you go to the shops to buy yourself a pencil-charpener? 
Put your head into it, and you'll emerge with a _ nice 
hair-cut and e clean shave from it.» 

It was lost labour and time to fall in with Pllaton 
Bubuqi about such witticism. Ropi, though his mind clou- 
ded with the drink, knew this. So he paid for his wine 
and walked out. 


7 


The first to notice Platon Bubuqi’s new «advertis- 
ment» were two lyceum undergraduates, who were among 
the new friends of Pllaton. He had always had an escort 
of gay young men after himself. Most of them were young 
people, ready for a new anecdote and a song, and everyone 
of them without exception had to pass the exam of play- 
ing Pllaton’s great guitar to test their musical ear and capa- 
city, after which they either gave up music or did their 
best to procure and repair some old guitar. The lyceum 
students remained for a while in front of the «advertis- 
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ment» holding their ribs with laughter, and then went in- 
side the shop. In the meanwhile, other curious people 
approached. Unnoticed, Pllaton followed attentively the 
effect and felt the thrilling sensation of the hunter who 
finds the traps set up on the snow full of foxes and stupid 
rabbits. 

«You've done it to a marvel,» one of the students 
Said. 

«It would have crowned it all if we added at the bot- 
tom of the list the name of our ’vicar’ too,» the second 
student said. 

«Where is that planet?» Pllaton asked. 

«It’s the trigonometry teacher, Vili,» said he. 

«He that goes to church every Sunday, don’t you 
know him?» the second student tried to explain. 

«No!» Pllaton cut in sharply. 

«But why ?» 

«Because he is a rare master of the guitar, you owl! 
Haven’t you ever heard him play?» 

«As you like it! However, it would have pleased all 
the students in the lyceum.» 

«I list in only real candidates,» said Pllaton. «Vili is 
as strong as a bull and might well see us off all to the 
nether world.» 

The window became a sight for the curious. Some 
split with laugher, others smiled with contempt, another 
set frowned at it like at a madness unseen before. But 
no one remained indifferent to it. Without heeding the 
showering questions and remarks, Pllaton came out in 
great composure, closed the door of his shop and went to 
have his usual morning coffee at the «Trout». 

«What’s happening over there, in front of your shop?» 
fat Ngjeli asked, his eyes sticking with rheum. 

«Nothing!» said Pllaton. «I’ve put up an advertisment 
for coffins. Those who are about to set out for their last 
journey, may come and order their coffins in time!» 

«Oh! Hold that evil tongue, you devil!» Ngjeli cursed 
him. «You have a mind only for disaster!» 
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«I'll put you in the list if you prattle like that!» Pllaton 
said calmly. 

«What list?» 

«In that of the orders I receive from Saint Michael 
from the other world!» 

«Have you slept on the wrong side last night!» Ngje- 
li exclaimed with horror. 

«No, on the right side as always. Presently I am 
asked to send off in that journey some old nobles, mer- 
chants and money-changers, because I’m told there is big 
business there and they need some more hands to cope 
with it. They might even ask me for a café-tender; those 
carefree creatures there, after all, might need a cup of 
coffee to wet their throats with.» 

Ngjeli Kajtazi was burning with curiosity and went 
about restlesly till he found the proper time, when there 
were no clients to serve, and rushed out to see it. The 
new advertisment, painted in yellow over a dark back- 
ground, read: 


PLLATON BUBUQI 
SECURE AGENT OF SECURE COFFINS 
TRY IT AND YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 
Further down, on a sheet of white paper added to 
it, was the folloving list: 
Demands from the nether world: 
1. Safké Proka — (ex—) usurer 
2. Muharrem Demka — (ex—) manufacture merchant 
3. Kristo Certurina — (ex—) grocer 
4. Dhamjan Vuli — (ex—) archon 
A happy journey to you! 
Pllaton Bubuqi the Agent (P.R.) 


Ngjeli shivered. He was superstitious and never 
dared to think of death. Whereas this man joked with 
life and death all the same. Had he ever thought that 
there was death too? Indeed, all those mentioned in the 
list were on the brink of the grave, but after all, they 
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were still alive! And Pllaton Bubuqi had the boldness 
to call disaster on them! 

«Take it off, Pllaton, take it off!» said Ngjeli poin- 
ting to it with a trembling finger as though the devil 
was there. «Take it off, or it’ll mean a lot of trouble 
for you. These are not decent jokes.» 

«Shut your mouth! Didn’t I tell you that they are 
asking me for a café-tender?» Pllaton threatened him 
with a grin. 

Till noon Pllaton was triumphantly treading about 
the clouds, in the seventh heaven with his _ joke. 
It was a sweeping success. Among his friends, the most 
exalted, strange as it may appear, was Gigo, who greeted 
the advertisment with a few words: 

«Great, really great!» and pointed his thumb up- 
wards. 

Mustafa still hesitated. As an amateur of extraordi- 
nary things he admired that advertisment. But he was 
more realistic-minded than the others. 

«It won’t be permitted!» he said. 

«Why?» Pllaton said with surprise. 

«It goes a little bit too far. Especially that list.» 

«Wait and see. After all, I’m just singing the dirth 
to gone coons!» 

Ropi Karapano was among the few who did not 
deign to read it. He went past the sidewalk holding his 
head high and spitting a piece of green phlegm in the 
direction of «the advertisment.» He had learned about 
its contents. Pllaton grew nettled at it but bore it with 
a grin. His anger vanished almost at once and he slapped 
his forehead in a reproaching gesture. 

«Oh me... it had completely escaped me! I’ve got 
a sour face to add to the list!» he said and, taking the 
brush wrote: 

Do. Ropi Karapano — professional idler. 

Only about two o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
time to close the offices was drawing near, trouble 
began. A police sergeant, whose face had surprisingly 
escaped Pllaton so far, came up like a threat. 
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«Who’s the owner here?» he asked. 

«I!» Platon said reaching with an iron rod for the 
shutter to pull it down. 

«Citizen,» the sergeant said standing at attention. 
«Take off that plate from the window immediately.» 

«It’s not a plate,» Pllaton said offended. «It’s an 
advertisment.» 

«Take it off, all the same!» 

«What’s wrong with it?» 

«You shall know yourself. You’d better don’t ask 
questions.» 

«Let it remain there, comrade sergeant, it’s fun,» 
said one of the onlookers. 

«I didn’t ask for your opinion!» the sergeant said 
harshly. 

«Don’t you know Plilaton Bubuqi?» said another. 

«That’s the way it has always been with him!» 

«Let it there to give us a laugh at times...» 

«Listen to the voice of the people!» Pllaton said 
gravely, with encouragement. 

«Let it be, bless you!» 

«You must be on good terms with me, my friend. 
It’s not improbable that the other world might send 
a request for a brass uniform, 100, because these mar- 
chants itch for a dealing and under-hand traffic,» said 
Pllaton who was sure of the sensational reaction his 
words would have. 

But the sergeant was not to be moved. In fact he 
smiled imperceptibly at this salted joke and did not even 
take offence, however, he asked Pllaton for the key to 
go into the shop. But, at this very moment, through the 
crowd of people encircling him he spied Martin Kreka 
and someone else looking like an armyman. He elbowed 
his way through the crowd like a bull and made towards 
them with quick short steps, risking to break his neck 
on the ice. Nobody heard what he said to them and how 
he convinced them to follow him. Pllaton was continually 
pointing to the advertisment. 
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Martin read the whole thing at a single avid glance 
and strained all the muscles of his face to keep his 
serious countenance and not to break out into laughter, 
the more so when he saw the sergeant and surmised 
what was happening. 

«You've hit it! Mezin could not help appraising 
it. 

Martin did not say anything and was on the point 
of leaving, but his silence was quite significant. 

Pllaton could not accept defeat so easily. He went 
after Martin, pulling him by the sleeve. 

«Now...,» he said in a matter-of-fact tone. «You 
didn’t tell me what to do with it.» 

«Oh, yes... you get it yourself without me telling 
it,» said Martin. 

«I smelt it, but its smell is not to my liking! It’s a 

«Take it off. Don’t object to the policeman. He’s 
right!» 

«But why, after all?» he tried a last-ditch defence. 
«Everyone advertizes his own goods as he can. Why 
should the tailor Alleman Prega, for example, have a 
right to fill up his window with designs of costumes 
he is never able to make, whereas I must not write one 
or two words about my clients? Besides this, I’ve listed 
only the musty headed and the scum.» 

«But who can tell that you are not going to add 
other names to the list tomorrow and make the whole 
town shake with laughter?» Martin said in a light 
benevolent tone. «Had this been your first trick... Take 
it off and don’t make a fuss about it!» 

Apparently that was the end of it. Pllaton surren- 
dered in the wittiest fashion imaginable. 

«You are right there,» said he. «For I’ve just had 
an order coming from the other world asking for some 
men of the pen and of the office. I was in a great dis- 
tress about it!» 

«Come now... Whom did you set your eye on?» said 
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«There is a gloomy official here who seems to be 
fed only on entrails.» 

«Away with you, devil. You are making us go 
without dinner!» said Martin. «You are my friend, but 
I don’t want to have people come to me and complain 
about you for other such tricks.» 

«Oh, come!» Pllaton exlaimed. «What would people 
do without us, the jesters, without our jests? Their noses 
would be drooping down with seriousness and life would 
be very dull.» 


22. 


«The advertisment» cost Pllaton more than his wild 
imagination could carry him. 


On the next day after the event, the usurer Safké 
Proka was gathered to his fathers. Though he had been 
watched for two days with the candle lit over his head 
and everybody present was waiting to see him gasp his 
last, and though he had received the sacrament from the 
hump-backed priest Spiridhon, all these events had been 
buried under the dust of oblivion. The whole town was 
full of Pllaton Bubugqi’s prophecy, which like a burning 
meteor had fallen on the head of the crippled old man in 
Katavarosh. The short-lived «advertisment» together with 
the list were lying at the bottom of a dark box, covered 
with sawdust and wood-shavings. This, however, did not 
impede them from roaming freely about the town like gay 
chimes of a small bell in the midst of the bustle. 

But his well-wishers and sympathizers, most of them 
young people, could scarcely contribute to help their 
friend overcome his «financial crisis» The best they 
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could do was to buy some of his hangers. As for the other 
specialities of Pllaton, they could never even think of 
buying them. But the hangers failed to pay even the rent 
of the shop. 

Pllaton smelt the ruin forthcoming because of his 
«advertisment» like the hound which has a vague distant 
and strange scent of a dangerous beast which he is afraid 
of and, in confusion, runs about aimlessly. Safké Proka’s 
coffin was ordered at the cabinet-maker Pano. Pllaton 
looked on for a while from a distance, a sad thought in 
his mind, while Pano’s nephews were nailing a big cross 
on the cheap black cloth of the coffin. Then he went 
inside and took up the guitar. He ran his fingers upon 
the strings which gave a sad response to their master. 

«Of course, Pllaton, of course! Who will ever like to 
order coffins at the man who sings their death song even 
before their death? Your list is being prolonged. It is no 
longer your property; it belongs to the gay mob of the 
town and they have gained the right to add to it, signing 
your name under it... Pllaton, you must give up making 
coffins. You must make only cradles and flowery chests 
for brides. Cradles and chests for brides...» 

In the afternoon he saw the usurer’s procession going 
across the square. It was a biting chill, however the fu- 
neral line was long enough: the former nobility of the 
town, the overthrown, ex-merchants, ex-enterpreneurs, 
renters, all those who had passed themselves for great 
families, those who had refused with contempt to do 
anything in their lives at all and who had idled their 
time in the cafés, gambling houses and brothels, follo- 
wing the example of the former French aristocracy, and 
who had been in need of the usurer. 

Pllaton came out on the sidewalk and stood in a 
stiff posture, wearing an expressionless face. 

«It’s queer!» he thought. «When one of them dies, 
all the spongers go up to see him off to his last journey. 
Seemingly they want to accustom themselves to the road 
to the graveyard.» 

Next to the carriage with the coffin came Hajdar 
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Cufi’s coach occupied by two women: a shapeless and 
faceless mass, bent over its knees, all in black, ought be 
Agllai, and Klea with her strikingly pale face and a for- 
lorn almost imperceptible smile on her lips, resembling 
a tragic actress approving the philosophy of the vanity 
of life and the inevitability of death. Hajdar drove his 
coach slowly, sitting on his box with a grave sad face 
to suit the occasion. However, he could not help 
turning his head backwards to see Klea’s tired blue eyes, 
which were fixed on his neck. It was the first time his 
coach was carrying such an extraordinary woman. His 
stupid mind told him that the woman must be deeply 
distressed, therefore he thought it wise to cast an occasio- 
nal encouraging glance at her. 

Many familiar faces passed in review before Pllaton’s 
eyes. Present at the funeral were Vllas Zaharia recently 
released from prison where he had served the year for 
smuggling, and besides him the inveterate gambler Asqeri 
Mborja alias the «Professor», a thin man who dragged 
his right leg leaning on a black mahogany-like stick 
with a shining knob. Both of them posed as_ offsprings 
of noble families, and in as much as_ they looked 
down upon every other activity save for sprees 
and gambling, (if these can be called activities at all) 
they had been many a time constrained to kiss Safké 
Proka’s arse for a loan. With them was also Ropi 
Karapano. Walking shakily ahead of them, with the help 
of a supporting hand, was old archon Dhamjan Vull 
who was said to suffer from urinary bladder and could 
not retain his water at all. Closing the funeral line were 
some old men and women who were doing so in the 
hope that after the burial they wuld receive some boiled 
wheat. There were also some onlookers who stood a 
little apart. The latter, some infallible idlers, curious 
peoples who come only for fun, and some lyceum 
students in Pllaton’s escort, never failed to profit from 
such occasions. When they noticed their master on the 
sidewalk in that doubtful posture of respect and derision, 
they left the tail-end of the funeral line and ran to 
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take him along. Pllaton objected. He thought it was an 
offence to the nobleness of the dead, however it was 
a weak and half-hearted objection. Curiosity had the 
better of him and he joined his friends with the dif- 
ference that now he held them a litte further apart than 
before so as to give the impression of accidental pas- 
sers-by. 

«Did you hear what the hunch-backed father 
Spiridhon said about you?» asked one of them. 

«No!. . 1» 

«He said you are the anti-Christ on earth and the 
represantative of Satan!» 

«He places me too high! I like it!» Pllaton said 
with undisguised pleasure. 

«Why didn’t you put a priest in your list?» 

«It escaped me.» 

«If you had been living in the Middle Ages, Ignatius 
Loyola would have sent you to the stake as a heretic 
for that list,» one of the lyceum students said. 

«What is this Gnatius?» Pllaton asked. 

«He’s the father of the Jesuites.» 

«Far from us! a nasty jerry, that’s what he must 
have been.» 

«Add father Spiridhon to the list. It'll be jolly 
gcod fun!» 

«I’ve no longer got the list,» Pllaton sighed. «I’ve 
put it under key.» 

«It dosen’t matter,» said the lyceum student. «It'll 
become oral literature.» 

«What is it you are talking there?» Pllaton said 
wearily. 

«It’s... How should I put it,» the student tried to 
find some explanation. «When people dind’t know how 
to write and read, their songs were handed down from 
generation to generation by word of mouth.» 

«Oh, come, don’t compliment me now!» Pllaton said 
earnestly. 

The procession had slowed down and, without 
knowing how, those who were tagging behind joined it. 
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When it resumed the normal pace, Pllaton found himself 
about the middle of the line, looking straight into the 
back of Ropi Karapano’s head, who had given his arm 
to «professor» Asqeri. 

«There is no pen on earth to match this crisis,» 
Pllaton heard Ropi’s drawling shrill voice. «The other 
day when I bought a loaf of black bread in the market, 
all my acquaintances were after me: Where did you 
find it, you lucky man?» 

«That’s miserable...,» said the «professor». 

«Stop that please, or I’ll leave you,» Vllasi said 
meakly. «You are speaking unguardedly, like you were 
in a brothel.» 

«Excatly....Merci!» said the «professor». 

«Excuse me. My nerves are broken and I cannot 
restrain myself,» said Ropi. 

«If you are sent to stay sometimes behind the bars 
you'll learn to restrain yourself!» said Vllasi. 

«Can your first cousin, mister Llazaq Karapano, 
lend me some money?» asket the «professor» knocking 
his stick against a lampost to shake off the snow which 
had stuck on to its end. Ropi did not make a reply. 

«He’s becoming a giant,» said the «professor». «A 
big merchant at a time when the others have been 
ruined. We know it.» 

«The good captain is tested in the strom,» VIlasi 
Said. 

«He never lends me anything.» Ropi said ruefully. 
«He's becoming a real miser.» 

«It is an honour to lend money to Asqeri Mborja. 
He must know that there is a great gulf fixed between 
my family and _ his!» 

After this Pllaton could not hear anything else. 
Voices were heard. The procession slowed down upon 
entering the cemetery, but the rising murmur’ had 
nothing to do with the ordinary line of things at present. 
Something was happening there, at the head of the 
procession. It would have been a pity not to see it. So, 
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he walked past the procession in a hurry. The lyceum 
students followed at his heels. 

The hearse and the coach with the ladies in it had 
driven inside the porch of the cemetery, but the rest were 
nailed down, looking up at a fixed point on the encir- 
cling wall. It was a ghost-like figure, a man clad in tat- 
ters and in long, gray, stif hair, like sea-weeds. Nobody 
had seen how this ghoslty apparition had popped up 
there, with both hands raised in the gesture of a com- 
mander ordering the troops to halt. 

«Gentlemen! I propose we shout a strong cheer for 
the Anglo-Soviet-American alliance! Hurray!. . .» 

His thoarse strong voice rose above the crowd, tearing 
the murmuring silence of the procession like the cry of 
the owl, the lonely ill-bidding night bird. 

«Who’s he? Who’s he?» some voices whispered. 

«It’s the bey of Goca.» 

«Really ?» 

«It’s impossible!» 

«le’s mad! Whenever he sees a crowd, he takes it 
for a rally and starts shouting his slogan.» 

The mad bey went away hopping, leaving the shocked 
procession digest its surprise and fear slowly. 

This comical event enlivened Pllaton beyond measure, 
lifting the last shade of regret he had about his parti- 
cipation in this funeral service. 

«Judging from their head, the cap of the mad bey 
fits them to perfection!» he said to the students. «As for 
us, the rest, it would have been a great sin to have lost 
the chance of seeing this real treat.» 

There was an unexpected ridiculous delay at the 
grave, too. The coffin was a bit too large for the grave 
and father Spiridhon started to reproach the grave-dig- 
gers who began to enlarge it on the spot. 

«... You are the lost sheep...,» father Spiridhon 
began chanting a psalm through his nose. 

«It’s not the falt of the grave-diggers, no!» Plilaton 
said to the man who happened to be next to him. «The 
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falt is with Pano the monster-mouthed who has made the 
coffin like a wardrobe.» 

Worn and chilled by this long burial service, the pro- 
cession hurreid back to town. But not everybody was in 
such low spirits. There was a single man who felt like 
shouting to the skies with happiness. But seeing that 
this was impossible, he was content to prattle inces- 
santly. He was Ropi Karapano. 

It had appeared to him that Klea gave him some 
encouraging glances. 


23. 


Even for Llazaq Karapano the events of this frosty 
month rolled at staggering speed and he saw himself 
several times ride the crest of the waves or plunge to their 
botom. 

Business in the small shop of miscellaneous food 
articles seemed to be slack and, judging from the goods dis- 
played on the counter-shelves, one could conclude that 
its owner was hardly making both ends meet. Nowadays 
he sold only potatoes, haricot beans, dry garlick, spices 
and small apples that couldn’t please the eye. 

Llazaq had sent an application to the finance section 
for a reduction of his tax and went with the hope 
that one of those days the men of the finance would be 
coming to inspect his «capital» in the small shop. But 
they didn’t seem to be in a hurry about that. And Llazaq 
couldnt’ wait. He had never been so impatient in his life 
und every night, while in bed, he devised new deals for 
great profits. The experience of the clever merchant and 
the rapacity of the upstart had endowed him with a 
sharper intuition than most. He knew that the new system 
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of supplies, not-yet well rooted, like a child making its 
first steps, had in itself some possibilities for profit-mak- 
ing. The only thing was to behave energetically, boldly 
and to have spare time. He was abounding in both energy 
and boldness but lacked spare time. However, it was 
worth leaving his small business in the weak hands of 
his wife, as the times were such that favoured him to 
do business in an original way, just in the open, going 
from one state-owned shop to another. He had «disco- 
vered» the gold mine of pork dripping. The consumer 
cooperatives had opened a shop in the outskirts of the 
town at which dripping was sold occasionally without 
ration cards. Of course, it was not an easy job to buy it, 
however, for a man like him it was not impossible. Besi- 
des this, he found the weak spot of the shop-asistant, a 
former peddlar who had gone bankrupt. The man could 
fall in for a bribe, though he wished to do so with some 
dignity, such as for instance in the guise of a miscalcula- 
tion that went unnoticed or a mistake in weighing to 
which the buyer would turn a blind eye. The seller in- 
formed him whenever there was dripping for sale. He 
used to buy a whole barrel-full of it and on the next day 
he took the same dripping in pails to another shop of 
the consumer cooperatives whose specialized job was 
buying-and-selling. This shop, at the Nightingale Square, 
accumulated food articles for special bills of exchange 
with which he could purchase other goods greatly surpas- 
sing the initial expenditure. 

This was a capital investment and exchange that 
tempted him so much that he grew breathless but 
was scared to death whenever he thought that the 
consummer cooperatives might learn the trick. As for com- 
petition, he was not worrying because, like the old hun- 
ter, he had already blocked the main tracks. Unfortuna- 
tely this «mine» was soon exausted because the consum- 
mer cooperatives were criticized about it. The news was 
a cause of great distress for Llazaq for he had been going 
in for it heart and soul and was very zealous about 
it. After this he felt dull and was in the mood of doing 
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nothing. On the way back from the shop, quite against 
his habit, he gulped three glasses of raki at the «Trout», 
leaving Ngjeli in open mouthed-wonder. 

One evening, when he was about to close his shop, 
a man who was not a customer and who was lame of the 
right leg, came in. The man had a sharp face with a pointed 
chin with a small hole on it convered with disgusting gray 
hair. His blood-shot eyes were like those of a drunkard, 
and in general the man had something loathsome about 
him that repulsed every effort at conversation. 

Llazaq Karapano knew the lame butcher Ago De- 
mushi by only by sight. He was an ambulant butcher who 
belonged to the group of skillful people that could do 
without a shop, buying, butchering and selling the meat 
in the middle of the market-place. Ago worked like an 
invisible spider. He dodged any sort of taxes or fees; 
nobody knew what he earned and how he dispensed with 
his money. The only measure taken against him was 
that he was deprived of the ration cards, grouping him 
with the able bodied idlers who were suspected of spe- 
culation. 

Llazaq did not like him. Besides, the man spoke in 
such a manner which sounded like a command to Llazaq. 

Once inside the shop, Ago told Llazaq to pull down 
the shutter. «We are going to talk about something you 
will surely like,» he said. 

«What does that mean?» se said in surprise. «Can’t 
we just speak as we are?» 

«No, we must have a private talk.» 

«We don’t know each other,» he protested. 

«We shall get to know each other and become close 
friends,» Ago said with bafling certainty which aroused 
a lot of suspicion in Llazaq. However he obeyed, rose 
from his seat and pulled down the shutters. The butcher 
sat on a box close to the counter, folded his arms and 
began to take his time smoking a pipe of sweet-smelling 
tobacco. Llazaq couldn’t help asking where he had bought 
it. 

«It’s Sheldie tobacco,» said Ago. «I’ve ground it for 
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the pipe. You don’t smoke a pipe, do you?» 

«No!» 

«You are skillful, Karapano,» said Ago, «but you 
don’t seem to have a fertile mind.» 

«Now!... What do you mean!» Llazaq jumped up, 
taking offence. «Have you taken the pains to come all the 
way to my shop to tell me that?» 

If it were not for the anxious suspsense and his curio- 
sity, he would have driven out this unscrupulous man, 
this chit of a man who had such shrewd eyes and a sharp 
tongue. 

«No! I’ve come to join you in partnership,» said 
Ago. 

«Partnership? Have you got a loose screw, man?» 

«First listen, then give your judgement! Ago Demu- 
shi is an invisible man and he knows the ins and outs 
of everything. You are skillful, but your mind is not very 
productive. Come on don’t be angry! There, you went and 
mingled yourself up in that dripping affair the name of 
which gives me a nausea! And that was it? Only a flash in 
the pan! Shortlived.» 

Llazaq did not say a word. This man knew more than 
necessary and he was more cunning than could be expec- 
ted of a man of his appearance. 

«I'll arouse your imagination and make your brain 
work on meat. ..,» said Ago, now sure of his superiority 
which he did not wish to let go. «You have never thought 
of the meat. Tell me the truth, have you?» he went 
on. 

«No,» Llazaq replied mechanically. 

«I knew that, that’s why I came to you. Now cock 
up your ears and listen to this account: For every kilo- 
gram of meat given you take two kilograms of maize in 
the reciprocal-exchange market. All right? Certainly it 
is all right! Let’s suppose that we two go to a village and 
buy a cow. We buy it at a price higher than the state, 
for about eighty leks per live kilogram so that the pea- 
sant can show a profit. We bring it to the procurement 
section for sixty leks. Thus, we have a loss of twenty 
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per kilo. But wait, what do we get back for it? We, my 
aimable sir, get a sixty leks’ worth bill of exchange with 
which we get about three kilograms of maize. And how 
much is the maize sold in the free market, my good sir? 
No more nor less than one hundred leks per kilogram. 
All right, then! We give eighty and get three hundred 
in return. And this with only one kilogram of meat! 
Hum? You can’t say anything to this. Sends your head 
reeling when you come to think of the profit! Big busi- 
ness, no jokes, eh!» 

Llazaq waited to see the end of this long and exact 
calculation with resentful indifference. 

«He’s taking me for a dupe!...» he said to himself. 

«Go on, you empty-head, go on! Teaching your grandmo- 
ther how to suck eggs. But the thing is where to get the 
meat ?» 

He rose and buttoned his coat. This meant that the 
conversation was over. 

«You’ve discovered America, don’t you see? Even 
Gigo the scatter-brain can do that sum. But, the 
trouble is that you have reckoned without the host,» 
Llazaq said. 

«Everyone will do his bit according to the trade. I 
shall go about the villages purchasing the livestock, you 
shall sell the maize. The profit will be shared equally.» 

Llazaq made some approximate calculations which 
tempted him very much. 

«How much can you buy?» he said with interest. 

«As much as I can without risking seriously. Twenty, 
thirty head. But, of course, in twoes, or threes. The initial 
capital will be put in by us on a fifty-fifty basis.» 

«How long shall it last?» 

«As long as this season’s maize will last.» 

Karapano pretended to think. He had already deci- 
ded everything, but he knew that simple trick in the 
business that the winner is the one who has the last say 
in the bargain. 

«The sale of maize is not so easy as you seem to 
think,» he said. «It’s a risky business.» 
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~ «I know,» Ago admitted screwing up his eyes der- 

sively, as though to tell him that he knew it, and even 
more of what he was going to say after that. But Llazaq 
was not at all baffled by that. 

«I want sixty percent of the profit,» said he. «This 
is my last word.» 

«No. Fifty. I shall wear my feet off going from vil- 
lage to village.» 

«Then...», and Llazaq made the usual gesture of 
SOrrow. 

«Then, I’m coming again tomorrow. They say the 
night is the best councel. But I don’t want any more 
kicking about it then. You know there are other shop- 
keepers in the town, but I chose you among them as the 
cleverest.» 

The next day they concluded their bargain and the 
lame butcher ventured towards the nearest villages in the 
midst of winter. 

The partner emerged to be more skilful than  Lla- 
zaq had given him credit for and their new business was 
flourishing. However, hardly ten days passed since their 
agreement and they took the unexpected downhill course. 
The first to receive the blow was Ago Denushi. Despite 
his cunning, he had not escaped the old temptation of a 
forgerer. He cut the zeroes from the ten leks’ bills and 
stuck them to the bills of five which increased them ten 
times their real value. He was caught red-handed in the 
first attempt. 

Llazaq was frightened into panic. He shut himself 
for two days, till he became certain that there was no 
risk about him. After all, Ago had dug his own grave 
because of his greed, but he was not a fool to denounce 
himself about charges that were not yet made. 

On the next day, the people’s council of the quarter 
where his cousin Ropi lived, searched his house. It was 
romoured that these searches were made to discover the 
speculators who stored away large reserves of food, wait- 
ing to put them for sale in the black market when their 
scarcity would be felt sharply, and thus show a large pro- 
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fit. But, could it ever be that the «intellectual» Rop1 Ka- 
rapano, the man who had scorned both work and business 
all his life, was a speculator? However, they found ha- 
ricot beans, butter, olive oil... in a store-room... Ropi 
declared calmly that he had rented the room to Llazaq 
and had not bothered his head about what went on in- 
side the room. In the evening Llazaq was arrested as a 
speculator, thus putting an end to his business career. 


24. 


The north wind was blowing during the last three 
days of January. An eddy of transparent air carrying an 
icy powder was roaming over the white expanse of the 
plain. The streets of the town whined with the wind. The 
supersticious foretold disaster. The window shutters were 
blown open and the night was filled with their strange 
converse, at times strong and roaring, at times timid lke 
mysterious rubbing. In such weather the town, like an 
old man who retires inside his house after sunset, rema- 
ined traficless since early evening. 

But the roads leading to the grain warehouse were 
busy from morning till dusk. Carts creaking along under 
the weight of full bags, horses, mules and donkeys loaded 
with grain went by. The ice was scratched all over by 
hoof-nails. Despite all the dark forecasts of the pessimists, 
loads of bread grain kept coming forth from the country. 
The porters of the procurement enterprise went back home 
after dusk, tired and sweating. 

February 15 had been scheduled by the Council of 
Ministers as the deadline for the procurement of bread 
grain. Although there was still time left to achieve the 
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objective, it was certain that, happen what may, they 
would succeed. The state apparatus in the region had 
handled properly the question of procurement and Mar- 
tin had more time to devote to the other party matters. 
The uncapable collectors were either transferred or dis- 
missed and other, more energetic, tested people were ap- 
pointed instead of them. Some of these were taken from 
the factories. 

That evening Martin went to bed early. Sleepless 
nights were beginning to haunt him again. But he belie- 
ved and wanted to convince himself that his constitution 
was already accustomed to short hours of sleep, like old 
people. It was only an illusion. Following the continued 
strain of his physical and mental strength, he went about 
with a sort of relaxation, a sort of sweet dozing which 
overpowered him at the most inconvenient times. ‘Through 
a dream, he heard the sound of running water in the 
kitchen, the rattle of utensils, the soft quick rustle of 
Donika’s robe in the corridor. Thus, lying on one side, 
he went into a deep peaceful sleep. It was still night 
when he felt dimly that someone was shaking him by 
the arm. The voice came to him from a distance, as 
though from snatches of distant dreams. At last he came 
to. The face of his mother was frightened. The black 
kerchief had slipped from her head and he noticed that 
her hair was all white. 

«Martin, my son...,» his mother was whispering. 
«Get up, dear, Donika doesn’t seem to be well!» 

«What?» he shouted like a deaf man. 

«She’s up... sitting by the stove. She has the shivers, 
my son...!» his mother said weakly. 

With a kick Martin pushed down the covers and 
jumped from his bed. His mother followed him hurriedly. 

Donika was crouching at the edge of the sofa near 
the stove, at the place where mother Arta usually sat, 
for it was the only corner of the house which reminded 
her of the village. She lifted up her head and made an 
effort at smiling. A feeling of surprise and the silent 
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question about the unknown which she was expecting 
was fixed on her eyes. It was a pitiful figure. Martin 
was overwhelmed by a wave of feelings: alarm, grief, 
courage, all in a rush. 

«SO soon?» Martin wondered. 

«SO soon?» said her eyes. 

«It’s impossible,» said his gaze. Don’t get scared, 
little dove.» 

«I don’t know anything... I really don’t...,» her 
tender powerless look said. 

«You got tired last night, my daugher, you really did,» 
mother Arta wispered, for she understood quite well their 
silent conversation. «I told you to let me rinse those dam- 
ned dishes, but you wouldn’t listen! It was foolish of me 
to let you do it!» 

«But you know, mother, cold water is bad for your 
hands. ..», she excused herself. 

«Nothing can be wrong with me for that!» mother 
said. 

«Dress yourself, don’t stay like that!» said Martin. 

«Why ?» 

«We must go to see the doctor.» 

«Oh, it’s nothing... It’ll pass. I had some pains an- 
other day before this, but it passed.» 

«Don’t say that, bless your soul!» mother said. «Get 
up. Martin means well. It’s the seventh month. It’s a 
dangerous month, you know. Listen to me, I am too old 
now not to know such things.» 

«It’s still night, mother. Where shall we go?» Donika 
said. 

«Get up! Look, the night is worn,» mother said and 
drew the curtain. 

It was just the peep of day. The roads were deserted. 
Martin hurried by and she, hanging on his arm, followed 
him with difficulty. He heard her panting for breath 
and slowed down. 

«Don’t worry, I'm all right,» she said. «The pains 
have ceased now. We’d beter return home.» 

She spoke in a carefree tone of a little girl. Her face 
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and words and all had something girlish, happy and 
maddening prettly that morning. 

«If you were not ill, today I would have quarrelled 
with you,» Martin said, pale in the face and alarmed by 
her carelessness. 

«QO! You can be really bad sometimes!» she said. 
«Severe like the education inspector,» and she made in 
effort at frowning. 

«Well... didn’t you hear mother?» Martin said in 
a shaking voice, for even now he could not hide his fear. 

«Don’t be afraid! It’s not in our family blood to 
deliver a child at the seventh month,» she laughed and 
tried to skate on the declivity of the street. 

«Poor Martin,» she continued laughing, too. «See 
that little child-wife of yours! Listen to what she says, 
listen! It’s an invention, no jokes! Medical science should 
get this sort of new information!» 

The gynaecologist, an white-haired old doctor, slow 
of movements and kindly of face, let Martin waiting in 
the corridor. The visit lasted a good deal. Martin felt 
the click of the watch add to his mounting alarm. At 
last the doctor came out into the corridor alone. He wi- 
ped his glasses calmly and fixed his gaze on Martin. 

«Do you know that I am the first secretary within 
this clinic room?» he said what was least expected of 
him at that moment; 

«Of course... I do!» Martin murmured in surprise. 

«Then, we might understand each other. I order you 
to stop your wife from raising the wash basin full of 
wet linen and from keeping her hands too long in cold 
water. Every evening you must take her out for a walk.» 

«Don’t joke, doctor, please!» he said, with the embar- 
rasment of an obedient pupil. 

«Medicine has crossed out of its vocabulary the word 
joke,» the doctor said. «Your wife is carrying a heavy 
child and it’s a bit lower than usual. Old women say 
that in such cases it is a girl. But you don’t have to heed 
them. . .» 
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«A girl or a boy... it is of no importance,» he said 
quickly. 

«Naturalment!» the doctor said. «The important thing 
is to prevent a premature delivery. Bear in mind every- 
thing I told you, besides other things.» 

«What about now?» 

«Nothing. A week of good rest,» the doctor said ter- 
sely. 

«Doctor... Do you really mean that she should have 
those walks?» 

«It seems to me you need a thorough visit at the 
aurist,» the doctor teased him. 

«My ears are as sharp as ever, but what can I do? 
I don’t quite get the word «walk».» 

«Well! In this clinic...», the doctor was about to 
say again. 

«I know,» Martin interrupted him. «You are the first 
secretary, I'see, you have taken a strong hold of the reins 
here!» and took the arm of his wife, who had just come 
out of the room. She pressed herself against him as though 
feeling cold. She whispered: 

«Didn’t I tell you it was nothing? But you blew the 
alarm at once!» 


25. 


The Plenum of the Party Committee had criticized 
Kopi Rrapushi severely. He was dismissed from his party 
function. In fact, he had been expecting it since his return 
from the errands in the Shavari zone where he had been 
sent for the procurement of grain, but he had not ima- 
gined that criticism would be so severe. After seeking 
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an excuse, he asked to be given time to think over his 
conduct, but his self-criticism was regarded as unsatis- 
factory. 

Although his dowfall had begun earlier, Kopi believed 
that everything was due to an unfortunate incident in 
Shavari. Things had not been proceeding badly with the 
procurement even before that. When he was appointed 
in the teams of collectors, following the meeting of the 
bureau, Kopi began to have doubts about the validity 
of this initiative. What sense was there in lowering a 
leader and a functionary to the level of the collector’s 
job, or at best to the level of a party instructor. But 
he did not voice this aloud at the meeting. «Even without 
that they were hard enough on me,» he thought. Like- 
wise, he had little hope that anything good and useful 
might come out of this new move. «They want to show 
themselves off before the Central Committee,» he thought. 
«They want to boast: Look at us, we are boldly overco- 
ming the difficulties ourselves!» 

In Shavari, for two successive days, he held the 
meeting of the communists and planned to go into the 
third day with it. The meetings were long, lasting well 
into midnight, and the participants, though sleepy, put 
up with fatigue. In the course of the first meeting he 
dealt only with the explanation of the international si- 
tuation. Confident of this knowledge about the situation 
of the time and, with his mania to harangue the audien- 
ce at length, without special preparation, with carefully 
selected fluent phrases, at which he rejoiced admiring 
himself as he pronounced them with ease, he devoured 
the hours one by one untiringly. The peasants, always 
curious to know something more than they used to read 
in the papers and in greater detail, listened and he pro- 
longed it with satisfaction, because he felt at ease and 
flattered by their silence. 

He had more difficulty during the meeting of the 
second day. He took his time finding the way how to lay 
the main stress at this meeting, which was to discuss the 
question of bread grain. He decided to begin by posing 
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the question: What had caused the grave situation created 
in their region for the bread grain? Several times he had 
planned of raising this question at the meeting of the 
bureau, but had not managed to analyse it. Though 
time was short for such analysis, which no doubt would 
be made later — just as there is no time to analyse yes- 
terday’s battle when you are still in battle — he found 
it necessary to begin from this. He spoke at length about 
responsibility and subjective factors in life, on the role 
of the individual in the development of society. He said 
that the individuals, being at the lead of the work, 
through their ability or inability, either speed up the 
process of work or become an obstacle to it. And every 
obstacle. he said, must be removed from the way without 
sentimentality. From allusions he jumped over to the 
question of responsibilities, but still vaguely without men- 
tioning names, only saying that this weighed on the 
principal leader of the state power on the regional level. 
«They are good comrades, but is that alone enough? 
Wouldn’t we have been more satisfied if we could have 
the right to say «capable comrades»? 

He had never for a moment imagined that from 
among those people, who listened to his oration with 
open-mouthed amazement, there would emerge some who 
could confront his logical reasoning and conclusions. 

And he was badly mistaken to judge so! The audience 
listened to Kopi Rrapushi in silence, with respect, and 
even with a sort of pity for the extreme efforts 
by this unhealthy, pale man. In one of his rare pauses, 
while he was drinking some water, a poorly clad man 
in his fifties, with a dark face, rose to his feet. He was 
one of those, who, contrary to what Kopi had ordered, 
had not taken notes. 

«Comrade secretary!» he said. «I wish I am mis- 
taken, but doesn’t it seem to you that we are beating 
about the bush and are spinning it a bit too long. Isn’t 


it better to call a spade a spade and set thinking about 
what we, the communists, have to do at a time when the 
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situation of the bread grain is that bad?» This man spoke 
with respect, slowly, but with the self-confidence of one 
who can hold his own up to the letter. 

«YOU Must never take a step ahead without first 
turning your head back to see the road you have gone 
through!» Kopi expressed an idea he formulated on the 
spot, which he deemed very much to the point. 

«Oh, no! That doesn’t sound convincing to me, either. 
The horse that keeps turning its head back, sometimes 
can get to a bad pass!» said another, sitting next to the 
first speaker. Kopi had been noticing the face of this 
man, wearing a rabbit-skin hat, as it changed expression 
frenquently: at times curious, at times bored and teasing. 
His joke spoilt the seriousness of the atmosphere which 
he had been maintaining through the continuity of his 
argument, the rise and fall of his tone. They were en- 
livened and began to shift in their seats with the hope 
of bringing the conversation around to some familiar paths, 
which the secretary seemed a bit reluctant to take. 

«Don’t degress from the problems now!» he _ said 
slightly frowning. «Failure to take problems seriously is 
frought with many evils!» 

«Melka is not wrong in that, my friends!» a third 
added. «What if we take it more easy, comrade Kopi?» 

He recalled at once that he had heard this unusual 
name of Melka from Mezin Ajdini. 

«This rabbit-hat must be Melka, who put Mezin 
against the wall! But he won’t have it so easy with me!» 
he said to himself. 

«Comrade Melka is far from right in that, he is quite 
wrong, to be sure!» he said. «For, if we keep crying wolf 
now, when the right time for the alarm comes, nobody 
will ever heed us!» 

«That’s what I was driving at, also! At the real 
alarm!» said the frowning man. 

Kopi had mistaken the rabbit-hat man for Melka 
Ronxhi, but did not show it. 

«What are we doing here all this time?» Melka asked. 
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«Instead of going from house to house to convince the 
peasants that they must hand in the dues of grain, we 
are labouring and toiling to convince the communists that 
this misfortune is due to some incapable people we have 
there, in the state power of the city. No, comrade. And 
what about us, the rest, where had we got our eyes, on 
our arses? Or do we think that we are only to give advice, 
to teach the others and to look on as they go about the 
tough job. If there are mistakes, inability and so on 
and so forth, then, let’s say them bluntly here. To cut it 
short, this is what I think: if the bureau of the Party 
has come out with some decision that the chairman of 
the Executive Committee, for instance, has proved to be 
a sham as a leader and as a communist and that this 
must be made known to all communists, then, comrade 
Kopi you must say it straight out of your shoulder, boldly. 
This is what I want to ask you. Is there any such deci- 
sion ?» 

«And if there isn’t, then, according to you, am I the 
secretary unable to make an analysis of the situation and 
of the responsibilities?» 

«I don’t know that! What’s the use of that? You 
spoke here at length about abilities and inabilities. You 
didn’t mention names. Let it be! It is clear where you 
are driving at. Though, we want things to be told a bit 
clearer than that! However, if you rose all this cry about 
responsibilities without a decision of the bureau, then... 
I don’t know what to say to it!» 

«If you don’t, you’d better keep quiet!» 

«Ah, no, I will not do that! I don’t know how matters 
are with the rest, however, I’m sure that you have step- 
ped on a rotten plank and are sinking further into the 
ditch. You’ve come here to denounce some leading com- 
rades, and that without having the collective decision of 
the bureau! Why shoud we believe you that they are 
unable and not suppose for a moment that you, for in- 
stance, must be taking very much freedom in speaking 
of others?» 
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Upon this, Kopi had felt the danger in a_ fleeting 
moment, but if was too late to improve things now and 
to withdraw. The best thing was to turn the meeting to 
where it must have begun at the outset, to the problem 
of procurement. He did this carefully, and they approved 
of it. However, everybody present knew that Melka was 
not the sort of man to leave things halfway, without 
clearing them up to the letter. Kopi, too, had some doubts 
that it was just so, but in the days that followed matters 
proceeded without any other incident and Melka Ronxhi 
even made some jokes with him. Kopi imagined that, 
being satisfied with the withdrawal and his moral victory, 
Melka would not mention it any more. When back to 
town again, Kopi did not mention this incident. However, 
Melka brought it up to the plenum, retelling every minute 
detail of the incident, leaving the question to the judge- 
ment of the others... 

... Martin Kreka knew every detail of it. He felt that 
neither he, nor the other comrades of the bureau were 
blameless in Kopi’s question. He had regarded some of 
Kopi’s opinions and acts as mistakes of a growing young 
cadre, as unintentional mistakes. He had not been able 
to see in time the conscious and careerist intention of 
Kopi’s inclinations to place himself above the others by 
labelling everyone as incapable. «Were his intentions so 
well-hidden?» he wondered. Of course, they were not 
overt but it is precisely there that he ought to have been 
more vigilant. To be able to see in time beyond appear- 
ances! Beyond it! Time was teaching him that he should 
always look at things like that. A man like Kopi was not 
worth occupying the high post he had held. And that was 
because they had seen only the outward splendour of 
his exolted phrases, never his intentions or his fears 
of a defeatist. 

Immediately after the plenum Kopi had insisted to 
speak with him. But Martin replied that it was better to 
talk it a couple of days later, giving him time to think calm- 
ly about the criticism of the comrades and about his own 
mistakes. Martin was waiting for him. How had _ he 
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felt during those two days? Had he seen the abyss to- 
wards which he had carried himself? Had he felt the help- 
ing hand of his comrades when he was on the brink of the 
abyss? Was he moved by that tenderness and warmth of 
his comrades, who still allowed him to remain in their 
ranks? Had he found enough strength in himself to over- 
come the evil which was like an evil growth in his brain? 

Martin pulled aside the dark curtain of the window 
and his room was flooded by waves of white light re- 
flected from the snow on the distant roofs. Kopi came 
into the office slowly and dizzily. The strong light hurt 
his eyes. He had a dispirited sickly look. His eyes had 
lost that former burning flame of passion and sensational 
outbursts, and now he could not concentrate himself at 
all. 

«Take a seat, comrade Kopi!» Martin said calmly, 
offering him a cigarette. Kopi did not smoke, nevertheless 
he took it and held it between his fingers as something 
accidental and meaningless. 

«I don’t know where to begin from, comrade Martin,» 
he said. 

«Begin it from yourself. From these two days fol- 
lowing the plenum. How you have felt about it. 

«Wouldn’t it rather be better if...» 

«No! Perhaps, you would rather begin it from the 
very beginning, from your own life record. Why should 
you, when we know that?» 

«You are right,» Kopi said. «I ought to begin from 
these two days. I hope you’ll understand me as a com- 
rade,» he said slowly. «I am not good at pretending!» 

«Come on now. Why should you say it so often?» 
said Martin, feeling something bitter and unpleasant. 
«Those who repeat it so often are sure to be pretending. 
It’s like the fable about the thief who runs about crying 
Stop the thief!’ The plenum decided to let you remain 
in the Party. You are a communist. But one can be a com- 
munist by name and never feel like a communist deep 
at his heart, just as it may well happen that without 
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being a communist by name one may be a communist 
in his heart. If you really feel like a communist, then I 
shall have communist trust in you! Open your heart, then!» 

«It’s difficult,» Kopi said. «I haven’t slept during these 
two nights...» 

«I can see it!» 

«I can’t help it! I want to lay myself bare to you. And 
I have decided to do it just because I have always seen 
in you the real, severe, just and ruthless communist and 
leader, who can also be forgiving and compassionate. 
Therefore, try to understand me!» 

«There you are making another mistake, Kopi,» Mar- 
tin said. «Open your heart to the Party and not to Martin 
Kreka. I am a single man. And a single man cannot be 
the whole Party.» 

Kopi had lowered his head. The cigarette, he had 
ground between his fingers, had fallen on the table and 
only the thin empty paper had remained in his hand. 

«In the plenum I admitted that my mistakes are only 
too natural for a growing cadre...,> Kopi said. 

«Unfortunately, that was what we had thought, too. 
And this is where our responsibility lies with regard to 
your matter.» 

«I was not sincere then!» Kopi said all of a sudden. 
«My mistakes are not those of a young man who is simply 
growing. They are mistakes of a declining man!» 

For a moment Martin remained stiff, as though he 
had heard nothing. Kopi did not reiterate that statement. 
Martin took this for the analysis of character in a single 
moment, an honest analysis after all. 

«And you feel this deeply?» the asked. 

«I shall begin to feel it!+ Kopi said. 

«Perhaps, this was the most difficult part,» Martin 
said. «And now we can take our time to talk it over.» 
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PART FOUR 


THE FACE-UP 


March was ending with floods. In the town, the 
inhabitants had driven winter out with their persistence, 
everyday cleaning the snow from the courtyards and 
streets. The melting waters gurgled into the subsoil cannals 
and ran into the small river bed which passed by the 
town, near the market-place. Even in the hills and moun- 
tains the thaw of the snow had come all too suddenly, so 
that one day the river flooded the market-place and the 
Nightingale Square. On the next day the waters subsided 
leaving a thick layer of sticky silt on the asphalt and on 
the sidewalk slabs. 

Pllaton, who was going across the square almost at 
a run, stopped and for a while shook with laughter at the 
sight of Ngjeli and Pamo and his nephews who had been 
smeared all over with much while clearing the silt. In 
Pllaton’s former shop, which Pano had rented for his 
nephews, the silt had gone up to the window and the 
wing of the door could not move at all. 

The month before he had loaded his cradles and 
chests on Bame’s cart, who, for the sake of the old friend- 
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ship, violated the rules of the municipal services and 
carried these goods to Pllaton’s house free of charge. 

The day after this, Pllaton began work in the state 
joinery shop. He was to begin work on a Tuesday, and 
Pllaton had a premonition that something was bound to 
go wrong with him. And, in fact, that was what hap- 
pened, but the blame was his. On Monday evening he ce- 
lebrated his admission to work with a noisy drinking par- 
ty at Ngjeli’s. They even started a big row with him, 
because, taking all of them for drunk, he filled their 
glasses with weak raki of the cheap sort. Pllaton got 
up late next morning and he tried to reach the shop 
running. But in vain. 

«Pllaton!» the foreman said. «We’ve got discipline 
here, ccmrade. We begin work at seven. I told you about 
that yesterday.» : 

If he had not been told than in the middle of the 
whole shop, perhaps Pllaton might have lowered his head 
and would have swallowed it in silence, but seeing that he 
was the centre of the curious gazes of his workmates, 
he tried a joke to get over it. 

«Oh, no! That’s great surprise! The day dawns so 
early here in your part of the world! While on my 
quarter the day comes later, it seems! When I set out, 
it was still dark over there.» 

«But it used to dawn early when you worked in 
your own shop, didn’t it?» one of the workers retorted. 
The others followed suit with laughter and his good 
spirits were ruined for the whole day. He got it into his 
head that the foreman looked at him with an unfavour- 
able eye. Even Mustafa was not able to convince him 
of the contrary. That he was not in the good books of 
the managerial staff, Pllaton was absolutely convinced 
during the next week when some new hands were 
brought to the shop as apprentices. Among them there 
were some girls and women and every master carpenter 
was given one apprentice. Pllaton Bubuqi, too, was 
given a woman apprentice. Had she been an ordinary 
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woman he would have been less worried. But she was 
nobody else but precisely La Damme aux Camelie, Klea 
Proka who, in her old days, would not deign to pick 
up her own nose if it happened to fall on the ground. 
Deprived of ration cards, she had decided to have a try, 
like her friends. Perhaps something might turn up if 
she did some work. 

Pllaton grew stiff, with the plane hanging over his 
head like a bomb, when the foreman, with important 
gravity, introduced the new apprentice to him as though 
he had never seen her before. He was so much confused 
that his tongue was tied and all words failed him. But 
five minutes later Pllaton vented all his wrath on the 
foreman just in his office. The foreman laughed heartily 
and sought to pacify him. 


«Can you guess why I brought her to you? You are 
the only one who can get along with everybody. You 
know how to win their hearts, you knowing devil! 
Besides, who is more familiar with that high lot than 
you?» he said. 

Pllaton did not even ask why. Any objection was 
futile, but inwardly he decided to make that harlot’s 
stay in the shop so unbearable, that she would complain 
to them and they would take her away from him. He 
went about grunting at her all day long like a sheep-dog, 
but she only smiled, idling about when he sent her on 
errands. Judging from all appearances, Pllaton was 
getting the worse for his curses than she for the listening. 
Pllaton grew weary and tired, spat with a curse and 
decided: «To hell with her!» He had not dared tell his 
friends about this incident. «They would go about teasing 
me,» he thought. And it is known that those who are used 
to pulling others’ legs are worse prepared to put up 
when their turn comes. 

Five or six days later he fancied that Klea was 
trying to lure him. She was not doing anything 
particularly striking, but... some glances, her carelessness 
to cover properly some forbidden parts of her body... 
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some sighs which were only for his ears... He was 
shocked, but decided to maintain a dignified an cold 
manly stand. Pllaton Bubuqi had reason to do it, but this 
would he known later. 

One day, as thought by accident, she made her 
way back home with him. 

«Pllaton», she said in a low voice, «don’t try in vain 
to look harsh and severe.» 

«I try to look what J am!» he cut her short. 

«Oh, no...,» she exlaimed laughing. «You are tender 
and sensitive, Pllaton!» 

«Will you stop that now,» he said through his teeth. 

«May I be buried alive if I am mistaken!» she took 
a Strange oath. 

«Well, I know you know men,» Pllaton put into 
action his sharp tongue which he employed when he 
could not put his opponent into silence in another way. 

«Yes, I do,» she admitted. «Men have always turned 
round me like planets round the sun. And now let me 
tell you that you are a real man, Pllaton!» 

«Sure enough...Even a cat might look like a tiger 
when you are handling only mice!» 

«You are so lonely,» Klea said. «Why do you lead 
such a life?» 

«Because no human of the other sex has had the 
courage to approach me with a proposal so far. I’m 
a bit gawky in such affairs,» he said with cunning, and 
at this moment he really felt like teasing her. 

«Don’t pull my leg, you devil!...» Klea gigled like 
a little girl. «J am lonely, too, and I know how bad it 
1S to be alone.» 

«You are married, aren’t you?» 

«Curse that marriage! He is going to rot there, behind 
the bars. We are equally unfortunate, Pllaton...» 

«Are We?» 

«They say common misfortunes’ bring people 
together.» 

«They say so...» 
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«What do you say if we...» 

«Ah! You are not far from wrong in it, but I haven’t 
got a penny aside!» 

«It doesn’t matter. We can do with what you have. 
Later, God shall see to it!» 

«I need a lot of money!...» 

«Why ?» 

«To buy some chains!» Pllaton said enigmatically 
and glowing over his plan. 

«What for? Why do you want them?» Klea blurted 
out completely baffled at this queer whim. 

«To tie you with. What else should I need them for? 
For there is no man alive who can cope with you single- 
handed!» 

«You are a scoundrel!» Klea burst out with wrath. 

«No, I am clever!» Pllaton said. 

Nevertheless, Klea did not bear him grudge further 
than overnight. She did not see the month over in the 
carpenter's shop. For minutes on end she would gaze at 
her soft hands growing rough, her look getting sad and 
hopeless. On the day she left she was in high spirits and 
had put on a new dress. 

«Are you going to a wedding-party?» Pllaton said. 

«I am going to be married myself!» she said. «Today 
I shall take leave of this place. It’s not fit for me!» 

«Oh, thank God then,» he said. «Whom are you 
marrying ?» 

«You know, don’t you?» she laughed. 

«Oh, yes!» Pllaton exclaimed. «Look, be careful 
about him, for he is a great womanizer!» 

«Who? Ropi?» 

«Yes, he! Be careful you don’t let him go after other 
women or he'll consume himself...» 

«He is not fit even for... All right, then. I wish 
you a good day,» Klea said sadly. «And don’t stick to that 
lonely life of yours. You are a real man, Pllaton!» 

Pllaton became polite and saw his unfortunate ap- 
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prentice off to the gate, then blew his nose as though re- 
leaved of a great burden. 

...1t was the beginning of spring when Pllaton Bubugqi 
surprised the whole town, perhaps for the last time, be- 
cause after this everybody believed that he would become 
an exemplary husband. 

Pllaton married Silva Kroni, the widow of a baker 
who had been killed by a bomb in a raid during the war. 
She was held in high esteem as an honest widow, although 
young and shapey to the point of arousing men’s envy. 
For five years on end she went in mourning for her late 
husband and brought up the girl she had from him. No 
one could explain the mistery of her connection with Plla- 
ton. There were some who said that about twelve years 
ago rumours had circled the town about Pllaton’s secret 
love for Silva, a love-affair which had come to an unfor- 
tunate end. This story sounded like those sentimental 
stories which carried no credit with people. But what was 
the significance of it, after all. 


Early spring was down in the plain rather tamidly. 
On the southern hillsides the snow was melting every 
day, forming inumerable streamlets which ran _ into 
the corridors of the earth, joined into larger streams erod- 
ing their own beds as they gurgled down, ran into the 
river, feeding its normal stream with their waters. The old 
river was pressing hard on both sides. It rushed along 
noisily and querulous, crushing the soft soil on its banks, 
until it ran calmly into the open plain where it could rest 
in all its stature. 
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Like an immense woollen cover, the earth, freed from 
snow, was basking and steaming in the warm sun. Some 
new sugar-beet sowing-machines appeared for the first 
time in the poughed fields of Valthi. They had been sent 
there since last winter and when the soil dried up and 
the time for sowing came, the machines were run onto the 
fields. So far nobody had seen such farming machines, and 
all were curious about them. The embankments of the 
field that were being sown were lined with curious indi- 
viduals, peasants from Valthi and the neighbouring vil- 
lages. They were squatting on the lush grass smoking, look- 
ing in silence at the shaking metal pipes of the machine, 
through which the seed, in an inexplicable manner, ran 
into the soi] right into the small furrows. The driver, 
aware of the importance of the situation, was in his best 
clothes. From time to time he would reach out of the cabin 
with half his body, turning his head back to see with ex- 
cessive concentration the vibrations of the sowing mach- 
ine. Martin, the chairman of the cooperative Myrto Buzali, 
and Miti Vozari, who happened to be in those parts of the 
region on business to inspect the Boras warehouses, were 
there since early morning, waiting till the field was dry 
enough to start sowing. As much curious as the rest about 
it, they walked behind the sowing machine, sinking into 
the soft soil smoothed down by the harrows. This slow 
walk made Martin’s head swim, the furrows began to 
swim before his eyes, but he would not give up. Myrto, 
lean and light like a kid, jumped with quick steps, hopp- 
ing beside or behind the machine. Even his hands seemed 
to the smiling. 

«See how many onlookers have come!» Myrto said 
beconing towards the non-cooperativist peasants seated on 
the embankment. «See how their eyes are shining! Serve 
them right. This is like a sound thrashing... Boo... you 
scared chicks!» 

«Give a thrashing to yourself first,» Miti Vozari said. 
«Let them open their eyes here! Where can you find a 
better agitator than this machine?» 
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«Oh!» Myrto exclaimed. «These gentlemen can _ be- 
come convinced only when the trumpet is blown!» 

«Go and tell them to come near to see it properly, 
that’s what you must do now! What sort of a chairman are 
you?» Martin said laughing. «You want to be the only one 
in the whole Boras to keep the glory to yourself, don’t 
you?» 

«Oh, no! That’s not what I mean!» Myrto objected. «If 
we let all of them loose after the machine, they will surely 
tread on the seeds. And then we’ll wait in vain for them 
to sprout up after they have spoilt them.!» 

«Nevertheless, it is worth it,» Martin said. «The indi- 
vidual peasant cannot be brought to trust in words alone. 
To convince him that you are a good thrifty chairman, he 
wants to see your granaries, your seed, your livestock, 
your oxen and you ploughshare. It is not out of curiosity 
to see this machine that they have come here. They might 
have seen even bigger ones. Today they have come to see 
how the cooperative is doing that is so painstaking for 
their hands. That’s it, Myrto, my brother.» 

«I know that my friend, but there are a couple of 
them who have been born with the evil desire to look on 
and tease people about.» 

«Let them, too, feed their eyes as much as they want. 
As for the others, the good peasants who cannot sleep at 
rest when their fields have too much moisture, or when 
their plants wither with draught, sure, they are here not 
as mere onlookers. They are racking their brains even 
now.» 

Myrto walked in the direction of the crowd of peasants. 
Soon after this, their car took the narrow road to Boras, 
jumping over the rough track. 

«Will you come with me to Vokaz?» Martin said. 

«Why?» Miti asked. 

«To see the hydro-power station. They have sent me 
a letter. They have taken me to task, since I had already 
promised to pay them a visit last January. But you 
know we had our hands full with the question of bread 

grain then. ’You are not living up to your word,’ they 
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write, though you spoke so nicely at the meeting about our 
hydro-power station’ !» 

«They must have something serious that they ask you 
to go to them,» Miti said. «They are so artful, those peas- 
ants! I bet they are going to ask for a new generator, they 
will.» 

«I don’t think so!» 

«Live and see!» Miti insisted. 

In the outskirts of Boras, Martin’s eye caught a slogan 
written in whitewash on the wall of a house. The car was 
driving at great speed jostling him and Martin could not 
read it completly. 

«Stop,» he said. The driver pulled up. Martin jumped 
down and in a moment was back again very nervous. 

«This Haxhi here has taken a fancy for slogans!» 
Miti said with a touch of ridicule in his voice for the chair- 
man of the Boras locality. 

«Let him write slogans, but not whatever crosses his 
mind,» Martin said angrily. «Drive back to the office 
building!» he told the driver. 

Haxhi was still working in his office. He rose from 
his chair with a smile. But Martin was still angry. 

«What do those slogans of yours mean?» he said. «How 
have you come by them, my good man?» 

«Which slogan are you speaking of, comrade Martin?» 
Haxhi said, shocked because only a few days ago he had 
received praises al a meeting of the Front about his figur- 
ative agilation. 

«Of the one in the outskirts of the village, the one 
which says: "The two-year plan will bring prosperity to 
the Albanian people!’ Who has ever told you that we 
shall bring prosperity to the people at a stroke, with the 
first plan we ever implement? What does this mean? It 
takes so much toil and sweating till prosperity comes.» 

«But....> Haxhi made an effort at excusing himself. 

«There is no room for buts here! What you have writ- 
ten is nonsense. The people are not children to be coaxed 
with sweets. ‘hey don’t need this. They know far better 
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than some of us how difficult it is to reach the stage of 
prosperity, because their hands are callous with hard work. 
Let’s go!» he told Miti, who followed him, shrugging his 
shoulders. Before closing the door, Miti winked significan- 
tly at Haxhi who remained flabberghasted. Martin was 
waiting for him on the road. He was still frowning, but 
controlled his temper. 

«I think I sort of overdid it,» he said scratching his 
head. «What do you say?» 

«Yes, you overdid it a bit,» Miti said. 

«But they are writing such nonsense, my friend!» 

«That’s out of excessive enthusiasm.» 

«Yes, I dealt him harshly, good gracious. And the 
truth is that he meant well, too.» 

«Certainly! You might have said the same thing in a 
different tone and he would have got your point all the 
same.» 

«Yes, it is true,» Martin said. «Sometimes I, too, lose 
my temper and hardly know what I say. However, I shall 
beg him pardon, but not now, for he might think he has 
done a marvel with that slogan of his.» 

«Perhaps, you might have gone now to him, my dear 
comrade,» Miti said to himself, «but you cannot do it. 
Nobody can be perfect master of himself. However, the 
important thing about it is to be a good man, open-hearted 
and with pure feelings like you. All other things depend 
largely on this.» 

In the afternoon of the same day, Martin was having 
a nice talk with the chairman of the locality. The slight 
incident of that morning had been forgotten, for now they 
were talking about more vital questions, such as the spring 
ploughing and sowing. At this point there was a knock at 
the door, and without waiting for an answer an old man 
came in. Big boned, a mass of eyes-brows hanging over 
his piercing eyes, the old man was one of those manly 
rough hewen figures who, from first sight, command 
respectful silence. Martin recalled that this ought to be 
the old man whom he had met first when he was coming 
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to Boras about the collection of bread grain. At that time, 
bending under the goat-wool gown, the old man had 
seemed more stooping and older. 

«Welcome, uncle Jano, welcome,» Haxhi said with 
respect. 

«Thank you,» said the old man, «but I have little time 
to stay. I’ve come for these comrades.» 

«For us?» Miti Vozari said in surprise. 

«Yes, my son! If my eyes do not mistake me, you are 
Miti, the director, and the other one is Martin, the secret- 
ary. Some time ago he promised to come to my house, 
but seeing that so far he has not been as good as his word, 
I’ve come to remind him of this.» 

«Uncle Jano...,+ Haxhi intervened in a conciliatory 
tone. «You must understand that everybody here invites 
comrade Martin, but he cannot possibly...» 

«Hush, you! Why do you jump up like a cock on a 
dunghill?» old Jano interrupted him. «Hear, hear! You 
think you said something clever, eh! They will come to my 
house this evening even if the world goes wrong. Because 
they have saved uncle Jano’s honour and son, too. Where 
can uncle Jano ever find these two precious things again 
if he had lost them?» 

«What are you saying, uncle Jano?» Martin said in 
Surprise. 

«You are not taking us for somebody else, father!» 
Miti said. «Whose life have we saved?» 

«He means Atmir,» Haxhi said. 

«Right you are. I mean him.» 

«Are you his father?» Miti asked. 

The old man nodded. 

«You have brought up a fine young man!» Martin 
sald. 

«I brought him up just like everybody does. He was in 
fact brought up in the army by you,» the old man said. 

«It was not we who saved Atmir, father!» Miti said, 
deeply moved. «He was saved by his own honesty. Be- 
cause truth will out even if it is delayed.» 

«Ah, my son!» the old man said. «I’ve seen so much 
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and suffered pist as much in my life. I’ve seen a lot of this 
world. The honest, when he goes about his business 
alone and not backed up by the others, is just like 
the solitary tree in the plain. The hard winter comes, 
and the evil ones have their mind working on it alone: 
"Why shouldn’t we fell it to warm ourselves?’ they say. 
Without the encouragement and good word of Martin and 
without your courage, who went bail for his honesty, they 
would have already put the black blot on me, now at 
this age. Don’t break my heart. This evening I expect you, 
do come!» he said and went out without waiting for an 
answer. 

«He’s a strange old man!» Miti said in a touched 
voice. «I’ve never been thanked like this...» 


3. 


Winter and spring were still at grips with one another 
in Vokaz. The clearings lining the hem of the oak-woods 
facing north were still covered with a thick layer of snow 
and cast about the cold breath of winter. On the opposite 
side, over the sparsely treed southern hillsides, and along 
the field hedges on the banks of the river, the new grass 
was showing up. Flocks of birds whirring their wings flew 
about pecking at the worms crawling out of the upturned 
soil. 

They made the way up to Vokas on foot, through a 
mountain trail which was the short cut to the village. The 
village roads were deserted. Only a young colt was runn- 
ing wild in the threshing ground, raising the rotten chaff 
which had remained from the last year’s threshing. They 
went up to the center of the village where the school was 
and they met not a single man. Through an open door 
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Miti saw an old woman calling at her hens, with an 
earthen pot full of bran in her hand. He went up. 

«Mother!» he said. «Where are the men of the vil- 
lage?» 

«After the electrics, my dear, after the electrics. They 
have gone there all of them, rag-tag and bobtail, because 
they are digging a new pond,» the old woman said. 

Suddenly, Miti felt Martin’s strong fist hit his elbow. 

«Oh! What’s that? Is the gadfly on you?» he turned 
to Martin. 

«Didn’t you hear the old woman? They have gone all 
there, rag-tag and bobtail, after the electrics. This is won- 
derful!» 

Miti had never seen Martin so enthusiastic, so lively 
and restless. 

«I understand that, but why should my arm hang 
stiffly for that? With that big fist of yours like a sledge 
hammer you...». 

«Ask the old woman what road should we take to go 
to the pond.» 

«Well, so far so good. Now, I’m taking the command 
myself,» Miti said. «I answer for your welfare here! I'll 
do it as I did in Murrana, when you wanted to go in 
pursuit of the wounded diversionist. You remember?» 

«I remember, of course, devil take you! You said 
something unforgetable to me then, I'l] never forget it.» 

«What was it I said?» 

«You told me that we were not in the front there and 
I had no need to set my own example, for we were after 
a wild beast there which could hide itself behind every 
bush and, in the throes of death might rush upon every- 
body who went its way.» 

«And now, we are going to enter uncle Tako’s house, 
dry our feet and have a bite to calm down own tummy,» 
Miti said. «And then we can go to the pond, too.» 

Martin followed Miti unwillingly. The latter felt at 
home in every village. However, his feet had got so wet 
that in every step he took, his socks produced an unpleas- 
ant splashing sound inside the high boots. 
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At uncle Tako’s courtyard they heard a querrulous, 
drawling voice which came through the nose, typical of 
old men’s murmur. Miti looked over the encircling wall 
of the courtyard and noticed uncle Tako at the dog’s 
kernel. 

«There he is, at home!» Miti said. 

«You didn’t tell me what sort of man he is,» Martin 
asked. 

«You'll get to know him...,» Miti said unwilling to 
reveal everything at once. 

The old man noticed the guests, but did not show any 
surprise and neither did he hurry to meet them half way, 
as he would usually have done if they had been unknown 
people. All those who had put up at his house for a night 
and thad won his heart to such an extent that he called 
them his friends, were regarded by the old man as mem- 
bers of the family who might come and go as they wished. 
Miti was one of them. 

It was almost impossible to guess uncle Tako’s precise 
age. There are some old people who even in late old age 
retain something from their youth. Uncle Tako had his 
dense black hair and a complete set of teeth. With his face 
where there were more deep furrows than wrinkles, with 
his rough hands full of spots, and his sparkling eyes, 
Martin took him for a wood-cutter who has led all his life 
with a hand-saw over his shoulder and a long axe in hand. 
And he was not mistaken in this. 

Only the legs had become a big bother for old Tako. 
It was years since he felt like his knees had put on a 
thick layer of dregs, and his legs felt heavy like lead, 
though at sight those were still the same old legs, a bit 
thick and ungainly. As he approached the guests, he 
mumbled something to himself. 

«So it’s you again?» he addressed Miti with a shocking 
off-hand manner as though speaking to one of his own 
age. 

«Me again, my good father!» Miti said embracing him. 

«You'll cause the kulaks and the rich many a sleepless 
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night!... They'll be shaking in their pants dreading that 
you'll ask for wheat again!» 

«It’s for the next harvest. This year we made them 
lead a jolly nice dance,» Miti said. «Come along and make 
us a good fire. We are wet to the bone!» 

«The fire is good and the dry wood is singing in 
flames inside. You are welcome!» the old man said. 

«This comrade is the party secretary, Martin,» Miti 
said. «You might have heard his name.» 

«Sure I have! I’m a bit heavy of my legs, but my 
ears are quite sharp. Here, my friend, let’s shake hands. 
I have heard your name, and the words you said in Boras, 
too,» he said. 

The large stone fire-place was aglow with a nice fire. 
It smelt of pine wood. One bare corner of the floor was 
shining with the new clean planks with which the room 
had been floored. The floor was spread with a woolen rug, 
woven in handloom, with a traditional motive in amazing 
harmony of colours. The windows were hanging with fine 
needle-work curtains. Martin had never seen a peasant 
dwelling furnished with such fine taste. The house was 
spotlessly clean and he felt ashamed at his wet traces 
which remained on the rug by the mud-smeared socks 
and boots that were steaming by the fire. Uncle Tako, 
who seemed to have guessed at once what was itching 
Martin, him no time to say anything. 

«Make yourself at home here, and don’t be sitting on 
pins. Or I'll be cross with you, and my anger is bitter. 
Miti knows it,» the old man smiled. «My daughter-in-law, 
you know, is tireless!» 

«As the bride so the house!» Miti said. 

«It runs in the family,» the old man said and winked 
at them. «My old wife doesn’t fall behind either. A queen- 
bee that produced promising youngsters. You'll see her. 
She was in the barn when we entered, but she must have 
seen us for the smell of burning barley is on my nose and 
J believe she is bringing the coffee now.» 

Tako’s old wife entered the room in silence like a 
shadow, carrying a tray in her hand. 
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«Come in, my mountain partrige, come in! Bless my 
soul!» the old man teased her. «Let me tell you bluntly, 
you are a featherless partrige, but still Tako won’t ex- 
change you for a new pheasant!» 

«Won’t you, shrewd sorcerer!» she said in the same 
gay tone. «A plague on your tongue! Now that he’s old 
and his legs are getting stiff with rheumatism, he does 
nothing else but turn his tongue like the flour mill rattle!» 

«Who’s stiff in the legs, you evil tongue?! You’ll see 
with your own eyes today when I go down to the pond 
with these comrades! Oh, this old...!» 

This time uncle Tako was in dead earnest. He was 
mortified whenever his rheumatism was mentioned. 

«You remind me of my old sire, uncle Tako,» Miti 
said. «He’s been quite like you, always in for a joke and 
as cross as two Sticks!» 

«Did you hear what she said? She’s driving me 
mad with that rheumatism, may a wolf tear her! Oh, how 
many miles have these blessed legs walked! You know, 
we have suffered, my son, we have suffered untold suffer- 
ings. Those old days of darkness were a real hell for the 
poor! Living in the mountains, we dreamt only for a strip 
of land! Our house and our lot were on mule’s back! We 
sold firewood and pine-wood torches. It was us going about 
town streets crying: ’Pine torches, pine torches!’ And we 
cut them far at the Mali i Kuq and even further some- 
times. But, as though this was not enough hard on us, 
there came a time when even firewood and torches were 
no longer wanted because some merchants came in and took 
the wood over. Then we went to the Mali i Bardhe for 
charcoal. May the numberless trunks raised by these 
hands turn into blessings for my sons and grandsons.» 

«Why tell them that. They know already, they too 
are the sons of the poor,» the old woman said from a corn- 
er where she had been sitting. 

«They do, my blessed wife, they do! But they are 
young and might not have abandoned their homes for a 
chunk of bread, like us! They must know that sufferings 
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are not all alike! Now there is still poverty, people might 
be suffering, too! So many things are lacking! But what 
sufferings are these? It’s like giving a poor peas- 
ant a fallow meadow and telling him to turn into a field. 
Perhaps, he might not have even the necessary seed! 
But still he has got the land and his own hands! Do you 
get me? He has the soil from which to draw his strength, 
therefore he has hope. Today he ploughs his field and 
sows it, and he who sows will harvest. What suffering 
is there when you can sow and look forward to a good 
harvest? This is how it is with us now: we are poor, of 
course, but we are sowing our own seed... Am I right, 
my sons?» 

«You can’t have understood it better, uncle!» Martin 
burst out enthusiastically as was always his habit when 
he was carried away. «And the harvesting season is not 
far way! Being in such good health, you are going to see 
it for yourself!» he added. 

«God bless you! May it be heard high above, 
though you don’t believe in God,» the old man laughed. 
«Though I have been sleeping in the open, in the moun- 
tains and pasture lands I have not had the luck to see 
Him, or else I would have had good reason to believe in 
God. By the way, I was telling this to some stubborn lot 
who were objecting about the hydro-power station.» 

«Objecting? We didn’t Know about that,» Martin said 
with surprise. 

«I mean, they did not like the idea. They said to have 
fost faith, since we didn’t succeed in the first attempts.» 

«How could they object to the electric light?» Miti 
said. 

«The short-sighted wretches were driving at some- 
thing else. In fact, we had the good taste of electric light 
since the time of war in these parts!» 

«Really ?» 

«Of course! The partisans put up a small engine at 
the mill pond, producing light for three bulbs and for a 
wireless to which they listened when they wrote leaflets. 
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Only if you could see that light! And then, the year before 
last our own sons pledged to do it themselves. Some of 
them have travelled about the country and seen the world. 
And when they said they wanted to put up a power- 
station, we were all in a fever about it! And great work 
was done. But, they did not seem to have learned all the 
secrets of the business, for they set the place to build the 
station very far away from the village and, the light was 
lost on the way here... And, besides that, there was that 
engineer, who turned out to be an enemy, he ruined it 
all! And, catching at this straw there were some who still 
objected this time, but by doing so they were minding 
their own interest, their orchards.» 

«How’s that?» Miti said, now a bit bored at the num- 
erous details given by the old man, some of which he had 
heard before. 

«Because this time they decided to dig the pond on 
the other bank of the river where the ground does not 
sink as it happened on this side. However, this pond must 
be built on part of the land belonging to these black- 
sheep who went about worrying that they could not irri- 
gate their fields hecause of the pond. And there was a real 
row about that. But this electric light is like the sun. Rejo- 
ice at the rain as you will, when you see the sun emerg- 
ing from behind the cloud and warming the whole world, 
you breathe with all your chest and feel in high spirits.» 

Though he felt restless, Martin listened to the old 
man with apparent satisfaction. It was nearly dinner time 
and the old man was likely to keep them with his stories 
still more. So, he put on his dried socks. 

«My old wife, wrap in some bread and onions for us 
and fill a pot which curdle-cheese. We are going down to 
the pond,» the old man said, when he noticed Martin’s 
impatience. 

«But how can you walk on those legs? Or, do you 
intend to go riding, like a bridegroom?» 

«!I’!] go on foot, to spite you! That’s what Ill do, walk 
slowly, but walk I shall! And my sons are not going to 
leave me in the lurch!» 
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«How can we do that?» 

«I’m worrying about something, otherwise I would 
not have troubled you at all,» uncle Tako said when they 
had set out. «That nephew of mine, Tiri, is working on a 
screne to protect the pipe and I want to see how he has 
gone about it, for it is the first time he ever does it.» 

..The peasants were scattered all along the pond, 
from the embankment to the pipes. Some were deepening 
the pond, others were reinforcing the embankment, and 
still others were working on the steep side of the enbank- 
ment. Most of the men were working on a cannal that led 
the waters to a dry stream bed. Only Tiri and two other 
men were in the old building of the power station. Wood 
shavings jumped about under the strikes of his adze and 
chizel. The mouth of the pipe was hewn through and he 
was enlarging it. Uncle Tako knelt down, bent his head 
aside and looked into it. He rose without a word, but it 
was clear that he was satisfied ;with it. 

«You have found a pine trunk?» he said after a while. 

«We found it... We went far for it.» 

«Good,» the old man said, always scarce in praise. 
«Willow is not bad either, but pine is still better for this 
purpose. Give me an adze too. I’m no good to work at the 
pond, but here, I won’t let anybody beat my eye.» 

Martin and Miti left the old man at the pipe and 
joined a group of peasants digging on the bottom of the 
pond at a spot of hard schist stone. They went on working 
there even when it was dark till they could hardly see. 
But the Vokas peasants had decided to light the lamps 
that very night and were not going to drop it. 

At the embankment, a yellowish flame flitted in the 
darkness wavering in the wind. After it, all along the 
pond, set on the top of tall poles, other torches were lit. 
They seemed to wink at one another. A big fire was made 
at the cannal and the crackle of juniper pins burning in 
the fire was heard at a distance. It was a long caravan of 
torches and fires. 

And then the noise of picks, the strikes of adzes, the 
shouts which filled the silence of the night began to grow 
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rarer and rarer untill they were muted and died away in 
the long run. The river waters had started their gurgling 
career. The first small splashing waves moistened the 
earth, only to be soon devoured by the bigger surfs of the 
rising water. The first drops of water entered the mouth 
of the leading pipe, slipped along the planks with a trickl- 
ing sound which went on mounting till it grew into a real 
thundering uproar. It seemed to come from the bowls of 
the earth. The wings of the propeller, with their madden- 
ing rotation, put in motion the main wheel, the transmis- 
sion belt... 

Some pale red lights, like sparkles, were lit at re- 
gular intervals, only to gleam and glow like fire. The vil- 
lage on the mountainside, up to then invisible in_ the 
darkenss, was suddenly awakened with an extraordinary 
gleam and looked into the night, the woods, the hills, the 
sky and the horison further on, with its glistening eyes 
of electric bulbs. There where the waters rushed down 
into the leading pipe all was a burst of voices shouting in 
unison, a mixture of surprise, thrilling joy, satisfaction 
and immense enthusiasm. 

Martin pulled out a tall pole with a handful of small 
torches still burning on it and dipped it into the waters of 
the pond. The flames of the torches went out with a weak 
crackle. 


The driver, accustomed to hear only anxious con- 
versations in the cabin of the car, thought that this time 
the secretary and Miti Vozari must have had a glass too 
much if they were not drunk. From Boras up to the out- 
skirts of the town, leaning on each other’s shoulders on the 
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rear seat, they sang incessantly. They sang all the songs 
they Knew, old folk songs sung in a duet-like style, patri- 
otic songs, partisan songs, moving love songs, and even 
Dule’s humourous songs. At times they would send up a 
real roar, keeping the time with clapping hands, at other 
times they would hold out their voice with real pain and 
grief. Sometimes they forced him to singing, too, but the 
driver knew few of these songs and besides, he was shy. 
Miti warned him that if he went on like that, he was ne- 
ver going to find a wife. They drove into town at dusk. 
Martin walked briskly through the side street leading to 
his house. There was no light in the windows. Plunged 
into darkness, as he had never seen it before, it sounded 
deaf, and saddening silent. He knocked. Twice, three times. 
Nobody answered. Something seemed to be torn from 
his chest, and a never experienced anxiety rose up to his 
throat, though sure that no answer would come, and 
guessing what had been happening, he knocked again. 
When he went out, a woman of the neighbouring family, 
sitting at the gate, gave him a curious long glance. 

«Don’t you know? She is there...», the woman said 
and motioned her head towards the boulvard. 

Once round the corner, he began a breathless run. 
The white corridors of the maternity house were deserted. 
Only at the end of the corridor, sitting on a bench was a 
woman in black, crouched over herself. He recognized his 
mother at once, and went to sit beside her. She turned 
her head. Her eyes reproached him for a while. 

«They didn’t let me in,» she said with grief. «They 
didn’t Jet me...» 

«It doesn’t matter, mother!» he said. 

«What are they doing there?» 

Martin couldn’t say a word. 

«What was wrong with us, who were delivered at 
home?» his mother asked. 

«Nothing !... Those were other times...,» he said almost 
mechanically, for his mind was elsewhere. He heard the 
sharp from the second floor. The silence, torn by those 
shouts, was excrutiatingly long. 
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At some indefinite time, heavy steps were heard com- 
ing downstarias. The old gynecologist, grave and solemn, 
with his ever-present teasing smile on the corner of his 
lips, was coming towards Martin who had grown pale. 
There was such an entreating look in his eyes that the 
doctor forgot about the joke he had planned for him. 

«Don’t worry!» the doctor said. «It was a normal 
delivery. Yours must be a house of fighters. It’s a_ big 
chubby boy! Hay! What are you doing?» he laughed when 
he felt his hand crack at Martin’s squeeze and saw the 
other’s cheeks moistened. «You are a real sentimentalist!» 

«Perhaps!» Martin said. «It’s our first child!» 


THE END 
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